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Among unequals what society 

Can sort, wnat harmony or true delight f 

Of fellowship I speak fit to participate 

All rational enjoyment. MUt&n. 



PREFACE. 



When I quitted home on a little excursion in the spring of this 
present year, 1808, a thought struck me, which I hegan to put into 
immediate execution. I determined to commit to paper any little 
circumstance that might arise, and any conversations in which I 
might he engaged, when the subject was at all important, though 
there might be nothing particularly new or interesting in the dis- 
cussion itself. 

I fulfilled my intention as occasions arose to furnish me with 
materials, and on my return to the north, in the autumn of this 
same year, it was my amusement, on my journey, to look over and 
arrange these papers. 

As soon as I arrived at my native place, I lent my manuscript to 
a confidential iriend, as the shortest way of imparting to him what- 
ever had occurred to me during our separation, together with my 
reflections on those occurrences. I took care to keep his expec- 
tations low, by apprising him, that in a tour from my own house in 
Westmoreland, to the house of a iriend in Hampshire, he must not 
look for adventures, but content himself with the every-day details 
of conmion life, diversified only by the different habits and tempers 
of the persons with whom I had conversed. 

He brought back my manuscript in a few days, with an earnest 
wish that I would consent to its publication ; assuring me that he 
was of opinion it might not be altogether useless, not only to 
young men engaged in the same pursuit with myself, but to the 
general reader. He obviated all objections arising from my want 
of leisure, during my present interesting engagements, by offering 
to undertake the whole business himself, and to release me from 
any further trouble, as he was just setting out for London, where 
he proposed passing more time than the printing would require. 

Thus I am driven to the stale apology for publishing what, per- 
haps, it would have been more prudent to have withheld — the im- 
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poHunity of friends ; an apology so commonly unfounded, and so 
repeatedly alleged, from the days of John Faustus to the publi* 
cation of Coelebs. 

But whether my friend or my vanity had the largest share of in- 
fluence, I am willing to indulge the hope that a better motive than 
either friendship or vanity was an operating ingredient in my con- 
sent Be that as it may, I sent him my copy, ^ with aU its imper- 
fectians on its hecuV* It was accompanied by a letter, of which 
the following extract shall conclude these short prefatory remai^ ; 

^ I here send you my manuscript, with permission to make what 
use of it you please. By publishing it, I fear you will draw on me 
the particular censure of two classes of critics. The novel-reader 
will reject it as dull ; the religious may throw it aside as frivo- 
lous. The one will accuse it of excessive strictness ; the other 
of censurable levity. Readers of the former description must be 
satisfied with the following brief and general answer : 

" Had it been my leading object to have indulged in details that 
have amusement only for their end, it might not have been diffi- 
cult to have produced a work more acceptable to the tastes accus- 
tomed to be gratified with such compositions. But to entertain 
that description of readers makes no part of my design. 

"The persons with whom I have associated in my excursion, 
were, principally, though not exclusively, the family of a country 
gentleman, and a few of his friends — a narrow field, and unproduc- 
tive of much variety. The generality of these characters move in 
the quiet and regular course of domestic life. I found them placed 
in no difficult situations. It was a scene rather favorable to re- 
flection than description. Social intercourse, and not striking 
events, marked the daily progress of my visit I had little of pa- 
thetic scenes or trying circumstances to work on my own feelings, 
or, by the relation of them, to work on the feelings of others. My 
friend's house resembled the reign of some pacific sovereigns. 
It was the pleasantest to live in, but its annals were not the most 
splendid to record. The periods which make life happy do not 
always render history brilliant 

" Great passions therefore, and great trials growing out of them, 
as I did not witness, I have not attempted to delineate. Love itself 
appears in these pages, not as an ungovernable impulse, but as a 
sentiment arising out of qualities calculated to inspire attachment 
in persons under the dominion of reason and religion, brought to- 
gether by the ordmary course of occurrences, in a private family 
'party. 
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^ The iamiliat conversations of this little society comprehend a 
considerable portion of this slender work. The texture of the 
narrative is so slight, that it barely serves for a ground into which 
to weuve the sentiments and observations which it was designed 
to introduce. 

" It may not be unnecessary to anticipate an objection to which 
these conversations may sometimes be thought liable. In a few 
instances, the speeches may be charged with a degree of stiffiiesa, 
and with a length not altogether consistent with familiar dialogue. 
I must apologize ibr this by observing, that when the subjects 
were serious, the dialogue would not, in every instance, bend to 
such fiicilities, nor break into such small parcels, as may easily be 
effected in the discussion of topics of gayer intercourse. 

^ But it is time to meet the objections of the more pious reader, 
if any such should condescend to peruse this little performance. 
If it be objected, that religious characters have been too indus- 
triously brought forward, and their faults somewhat too severely 
treated, let it be remembered, that while it is one of the principal 
objects of the work to animadvert on those very faults, it has never 
been done with the insidious design of depreciating the religion, 
but with the view, by exposing the fault, to correct the practice. 
Grossly vicious characters have seldom come in my way ; but I 
had frequent occasion to observe the different shapes and shades 
of error in various descriptions of society, not only in those worldly 
persons who do not quite leave religion out of their scheme, but 
on the mistakes and inconsistences of better characters, and even 
on the errors of some who would be astonished not to find them- 
selves reckoned altogether religious. I have not so much ani- 
madverted on the unavoidable faults and frailties inseparable from 
humanity, even in the best characters, and which the best charac- 
ters most sensibly feel, and most feelingly deplore, as on those 
errors which are often tolerated, justified, and in some instances 
systematized. 

^ If I have been altogether deceived in the ambitious hope that 
these pages may not be entirely useless ; if I have failed in my 
endeavors to show how religion may be brought to mix with the 
concerns of ordinary life, without impairing its activity, lessening 
its cheerfulness, or diminishing its usefulness ; if I have erred in 
fancying that material defects exist in fashionable education ; if I 
have been wrong in supposing that females of the higher class 
may combine more domestic knowledge with more intellectual 
acquurement, that they may be at the same time more knowing 
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and more nsefiil, than has always been thought necessary or com" 
patibl^ ; in short, if I shall be found to have totally disappointed 
yon, my fiiend, in yonr too sangoine opinion that some little ben- 
efit might arise from the publication^ — ^I shall rest satisfied with a 
low and negative merit I must be contented with the humble 
hoipe that no part of these vdumes will be found injurious to the 
inqiortant interests which it was rather in my wish than in my 
ability to advance ; that, where I ftiled in effecting good, little 
evil has been done ; that if my book has answered no valuable par- 
pose, it has at least not added to the number of those publican- 
tiona, which, by impairing the virtue, have diminished the happi- 
ness of mankind ; that if I possessed not talents to promote the 
cause of Christian morals, I possessed an abhorrence of those 
Les which lead to their contamination. 

« CCELESa" 



CCELEBS 



IN SEARCH OF A WIFE 



CHAPTER I. 



I HAVE been sametimes surprised, when, in conversation, I 
have been expressing my admiration of the character of Eve 
in her state of innocence, as drawn by our immortal poet, to 
hear objections started by those, from whom, of all critics, I 
should have least expected it — ^the ladies. I confess that, as 
the Sophia of Rousseau had her young imagination captiva^ 
ted by the character of Fenelon's Telemachus, so I early^ 
became enamored of that of Milton's Eve. I never formed 
an idea of conjugal happiness, but my mind involuntar^ljp 
adverted to the graces of that finished picture. 

The ladies, in order to justify their censure, assert, that 
Milton, a harsh domestic tyrant,^ must needs be a very inad«^ 
equate judge, and, of course, a very unfair delineator of fe- 
male accomplishments. These fair cavillers draw their in-, 
ference from premises from which I have always been ac^ 
customed to deduce a directly contrary conclusion. They 
insist that it is highly derogatory from the dignity of the sex,^ 
that the poet should affirm that it is the perfection of the 
character of a wife» 

To study hoojsehold good, 
And good works in her husband to promote. 

Now, according to my notion of *^ household good,** whicli 
does not include one idea of drudgery or servility, but which 
involves a large and comprehensive scheme of excellence, X 
will venture to affirm, that let a woman know what she may,^ 
yet if she knows i^ot this, she is ignorant of the most indiflK 
pensable, the most appropriate branch of female knowledge^ 
Without it, however she may inspire admiration abroad, uie 
yriJi aever excite esteem, nor of course durable affectipPj^ ^ 
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home, and will bring neither credit nor comfort to her ill- 
starred partner. 

The domestic arrangements of such a woman as filled the 
capacious mind of the poet, resembles, if I may say it with- 
out profaneness, those of Providence, whose under-agent she 
is. Her wisdom is seen in its elSects. Indeed it is rather 
felt than seen. It is sensibly acknowledged in the peace, 
the happiness, the virtue of the component parts ; in the or- 
der, regularity and beauty of the whole system, of which she 
is the moving spring. The perfection of her character, as 
the divine poet intimates, does not arise from a prominent 
quality, or a showy talent, or a brilliant accomplishment; 
but it is the beautiful combination and result of them all. 
Her excellences consist not so much in acts as in habits, in 

Those thousand decencies which daily flow 
From all her words and actions— 

a description more calculated than any I ever met with to 
convey an idea of the purest conduct resulting from the best 
principles. It gives an image of that tranquillity, smooth- 
ness, and quiet beauty, which is of the very essence of per- 
fection in a wife ; while the happily-chosen verb flow take& 
away any impression of dulness, or stagnant torpor, which 
tiie sHU idea might otherwise suggest. 

But the offence taken by the ladies against this uncourtly 
bard, is chiefly occasioned by his having presumed to inti- 
mate that conjugal obedience 

Is woman's highest honor and her praise. 

This is 80 nice a point, that I, as a bachelor, dare only 
just hint, that on this delicate question the poet has not gone 
an inch farther than the apostle. Nay, Paul is still more un- 
qivUly explicit than Milton. If, however, I could hope to 
bring over to my side' critics, who, being of the party, are too 
apt to prejudge the cause, I would point out to them, that the 
supposed harshness of the observation is quite done away by 
the recollection that this scrupled " obedience " is so far from 
implying degradation, that it is connected with the injunc- 
tion to the woman ^' to promote good works'' in her husband; 
an injunction surely inferring a degree of influ^ice that 
.jraises her condition, and restores her to all the dignity of 
equality ; it makes her not only the associate, but the inspi- 
rer of his virtues. 

But to return to the economical part of the character of 
Eve. And here she exhibits a consummate specimen and 
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beautiful model of domestic skill and elegance. How ex-« 
quisitely conceived is her reception and entertainment of 
Raphael ! How modest, and yet how dignified ! I am 
afraid I know some husbands who would have had to en- 
counter very ungracious looks, not to say words, if they had 
brought home even an angel unexpectedly to dinner. Not 
80 our general mother. 

Her despatchful looks, 
Her hospitable t}ioughts,-!'T«-T-«'intent 
What choice to choose for delicacy best, 

all indicate not only the " prompt," but the cheerful " obe- 
dience." Though her repast consisted only of the fruits of 
paradise, 

Whatever earth, an«bearing mother, yields > 

yet of these, with a liberal hospitality, 

She gfathers tribute larse, and on the board 
Heaps with unsparing hand. 

The finest modern lady need not disdain the arrangement 
of her table, which was 



So contrived as not to mbc 
Tastes not well joined, inelegant, but bring 
Taste after taste, upheld by Kindliest change. 

It must, however, I fear, be conceded, by the way, that 
this '' taste after taste " rather holds out an encouragement 
to second courses. 

When this unmatched trio had finished their repast, which,^ 
let it be observed, before they tasted, Adam acknowledge^ 
that 

These bounces from our Nourisher are giveUj^ 
From whom all perfect good descends, 

Milton, with great liberality to that sex, against which he ia 
accused of so much severity, obligingly permitted Eve to sit 
much longer afler dinner than most modern husbands would 
allow. She had attentively listened to all the historical and 
moral subjects so divinely discussed between the first Angel 
and the first Man ; and perhaps there can scarcely be found 
a more beautiful trait of a delicately-attentive wife, than she 
exhibits, by withdrawing at the exact point of propriety^ 
She does not retire in consequence of any look or gesture,, 
^ny brqs^ sigi^ of impatience, much less any command QC 
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intimation of her husband ; but with the ever-watchful eje 
of vigilant affection and deep humility, 

Whea by his countenance he seemed 
Entering on thoughts abstruse^ 

instructed only by her own quick intuition of what was right 
and delicate, she withdrew. And here again, how admirably 
does the poet sustain her intellectual dignity, soflened by a 
most tender stroke of conjugal affection ! 

Yet went she not, as not with such discourse 
Delighted;, or not capable her ear 
Of what was high : such pleasures she reserved, 
Adun relathig; she sole auditress.— — 

On perusing, however, the tete-Ortete which her absence 
occasioned, methinks I hear some sprightly lady, fresh from 
the Royal Institution, express her wonder why Eve should 
be banished by her husband from Raphael's fine iecture on 
astronomy, which follows : was not she aa capable as Adam 
of understanding all he said^of 

Cyele and epicycle, orb on orb ? 

If, however, the imaginary fair objector will take the 
trouble to read to the end of the eighth book of this immor- 
tal work, it will raise in her estimation both the poet' and the 
heroine, when she contemplates the just propriety of her be- 
ing absent, before Adam enters on the account of the forma- 
tion, beauty and attractions of his wife, and of his own love 
and admiration. She will further observe, in her progress 
through this divine poem, that the author is so far from making 
Eve a mere domestic drudge, an unpdiished housewife, that 
he pays an invariable attention even to external elegance, in 
his whole delineation, ascribing grace to her steps and dig- 
nity to her gesture. He uniformly keeps up the same com- 
bination of intellectual worth and polished manners ; — 

For softness she, and sweet attractive grace. 

And her husband, so far from a churlish insensibility to 
her perfections, politely calls her 

Daughter of God and man,, accomplished Eve. 

I will not, however, affirm that Adam, or even Miltcm,. an-^ 
nexed to the term accomplished precisely the idea with 
which it is associated in the mind of a true modern-bred 
lady. 
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If it be objected to the poet's gallantry, that he remarks. 

How beauty is excelled by manly fi^race 
And vrndoni; which alone is truly fair ! 

let it be remembered, that the observation proceeds from the 
lips of Eve herself, and thus adds to her other graces the 
crowning grace of humility. 

But it is high time that I should proceed from my criticism 
to myself. The connection, and of course the transition, will 
be found more natural than may appear, till developed by my 
slight narrative. 



CHAPTER II. 

I AM a young man, not quite four-and-twenty, of an an- 
cient and respectable family, and considerable estate in one 
of the northern counties. Soon afler I had completed my 
studies in the university of Edinburgh, my father fell into a 
lingering illness. I attended him with an assiduity which 
was richly rewarded by the lessons of wisdom, and the ex- 
ample of piety, which I daily received from him. Afler lan- 
guishing about a year, I lost him, and in him the most alSec- 
tionate father, the most enlightened companicm, and the most 
Christian friend. 

The grief of my mother was so poignant, and so lasting, 
that I could never prevail on myself to leave her even for the 
sake of attaining those advantages, and enjoying those pleas* 
ures, which may be reaped by a wider range of observation, 
by a more extended survey of the multifarious tastes, habits, 
pursuits, and characters, of general society. I felt, with Mr. 
Gray, that we can never have but one mother, and postpon- 
ed from time to time the moment of leaving home. 

I was her only child ; and though it was now her sole re- 
maining wish to see me happily married, yet I was desirous 
of first putting myself in a situation which might afford me 
a more extensive field of inquiry, before I ventured to take so 
irretrievable a step— a step which might perhaps afiect my 
happiness in both worlds. But time did not hang heavy on 
my hands : if I had little society, I had many fiaoks. My 
father had lefl me a copious library, and I had learnt from 
him to select whatever was most valuable in that best spe-^ 
cies of literature, which tends to form the principles, the un- 
derstanding, the taste, and the character. My father had 
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passed the early part of his life in the gay and busy world ; 
and our domestic society in the country had been occasion- 
ally enlivened by visits from some of his London friends — 
men of sense and learning, and some of them men of piety. 

My mother, when she was in tolerable spirits, was now 
frequently describing the kind of woman whom she wished 
me to marry. '' I am so firmly persuaded, Charles," would 
she kindly say, " of the justness of your taste, and the recti- 
tude of your principles, that I am not much afraid of your 
being misled by the captivating exterior of any woman who 
b greatly deficient either in sense or conduct ; but remem- 
ber, my son, that there are many women against whose char- 
acters there lies nothing very objectionable, who are yet little 
calculated to taste, or to communicate rational happiness. 
Do not indulge romantic ideas of superhuman excellence. 
Remember that the fairest creature is a fallen creature. Yet 
let not your standard be low. If it be absurd to expect per- 
fection, it is not unreasonable to expect consistency. Do not 
suffer yourself to be caught by a shining quality, till you 
know it is not counteracted by the opposite defect. Be not 
taken in by strictness in one point, till you are assured there 
is no laxity in others. In character, as in architecture, pro- 
portion is beauty. The education of the present race of fe- 
males is not very favorable to dcnnestic happiness. For my 
own part, I call education, not that which smothers a woman 
with accomplishments, but that which tends to consolidate a 
iirm and regular system of character ; that which tends to 
form a friend, a companion, and a wife. I call education 
not that which is made up of the shreds and patches of use- 
less arts, but that which inculcates principles, polishes taste, 
regulates temper, cultivates reason, subdues the passions, di- 
rects the feelings, habituates to reflection, trains to self-de- 
nial, and, more especially, that which refers all actions, feel- 
ings, sentiments, tastes, and passions, to the love and fear of 
God:" 

I had yet had little opportunity of contrasting the charms 
of my native place with the less wild and romantic beauties 
of the south. I was passionately fond of the scenery that 
surrounded me, which had never yet lost that power of pleas- 
ing, which it is commonly imagined that novelty can alone 
confer. 

The Priory, a handsome Gothic mansion, stands in the mid- 
dle of a park, not extensive, but beautifully varied. Behind 
are lofly mountains, the feet of which are covered with wood 
that descends almost to the house* On one side^ a narrow)^ 
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cultivated valley winds among the mountains ; the bright, va- 
riegated tints of its meadows and cornfields, with here and 
there a little white cottage, embosomed in trees, are finely 
contrasted with the awful and impassable fells which con- 
tain it. 

An inconsiderable but impetuous river rushes from the 
mountains above, through this unadorned but enchanting lit- 
tle valley, and passes through the park at the distance of 
about a hundred yards from the house. The ground falls 
beautifully down to it ; and on the other side is a fine wood 
of birch overhanging the river, which is here crossed by a 
small rustic bridge : after being enlarged by many streams 
from the neighboring hills, it runs alx^ut half a mile to the 
lake below, which, from the front of the house, is seen in full 
beauty. It is a noble expanse of water. The mountains 
that surround it are some of them covered with wood, some 
skirted with cultivation, some rocky and barren to the wa- 
ter's edge ; while the rugged summits of them all present 
every variety of fantastic outline. Towards the head of the 
lake, a neat little village ornaments the banks, and wonder- 
fully harmonizes with the simple beauty of the scene. At 
an opening among the hills, a view is caught of the distant 
country, a wide vale richly wooded, adorned every where 
with towns, villages, and gentlemen's houses, and backed by 
sublime mountains, rivalling in height, though not in their 
broken and Alpine forms, those that more immediately sur- 
round us. 

While I was thus dividing my time between the enjoyment 
of this exquisite scenery, my books, the care of my affairs, 
my filial attentions, and my religious duties, I was suddenly 
deprived of my inestimable mother. She died the death of 
the righteous. 

Addison has finely touched on the singular sort of delicate 
and refined tenderness of a father for a daughter ; but I am 
persuaded that there is no affection of the human heart more 
exquisitely pure than that which is felt by a grateful son to- 
wards a mother who fostered his infancy with fondness, 
watched over his childhood with anxiety, and his youth with 
an interest compounded of all that is tender, wise, and 
pious. 

My retirement was now become solitude ; the former is, I 
believe, the best state for the mind of man, the latter almost 
the worst. In complete solitude the eye wants objects^ the 
heart wants attachments, the understanding wants reciproca- 
tion. The character loses its tenderness when it has nothing 
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to love, its firmness when it has none to strengthen it, its 
sweetness when it has nothing to soothe it, its patience when 
it meets no contradiction^ its humility when it is surrounded 
by dependants, and its delicacy in the conversation of the 
uninformed. Where the intercourse is very unequal, society 
is somewhat worse than solitude. 

I had naturally a keen relish for domestic happiness ; and 
this propensity had been cherished by what I had seen and 
enjoyed in my father's family. Home was the scene in which 
my imagination had pictured the only delights worthy of a 
rational, feeling, intellectual, immortal man ; 

Sole bUss of Paradise 
Which has survived the fall. 

This inclination had been much increased by my father's 
turn of conversation. He often said to me, '' I know your 
domestic propensities ; and I know, therefore, that the whole 
color of your future life will be, in a particular manner, de-^ 
termined by the turn of mind of the woman you may marry .^ 
Were you to live in the busy haunts of men ; were you of 
any profession, or likely to be engaged in public life, though 
I would still counsel you to be equally carefid in your choice^ 
yet your happiness would not so immediately, so exclusively 
depend on the individual society of a woman, as that of a re^ 
tired country gentleman must do. A man of sense, who 
loves home, and lives at home, requires a wife who can and 
will be at half the expense of mind necessary for keeping up 
the cheerful, animated, elegant intercourse which forms so 
great a part of the bond of union between intellectual and 
well-bred persons. Had your mother been a woman of an 
iminformed, inelegant mind, virtuous and pious as she is^ 
what abatement must there have been in the blessings of my 
lotl The exhibiting, the displaying wife may entertain your 
company, but it is only the informed, the refiined,^ the cultiva- 
ted woman who can entertain yourself; and I presume, when-^ 
ever you marry, you will marry primarily for yourself, and not 
for your friends ; you will want a companion :. an artist you 
may hire. 

" But remember, Charles, that when I am insisting so 
much on mental delicacy, I am assuming that all is right in 
still more essential points. Do not be contented with this 
superstructure, till you have ascertained the solidity of the 
foundation. The ornaments which decorate do not support 
the edifice. Guarded as you are by Christian principles, and 
confirmed in virtuous habits, I trust you may safely U)ok 
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abroad into the world. Do aot, however, irrevocably dispose 
of your affections till you have made the long-promised vmt 
to my earliest, wisest, and best friend, Mr. Stanley. I am 
far from desiring that your friend should direct your choiceu 
It is what even your father would not do ; but he will be th0 
most faithful and most disinterested of counsellors." 

I resolved now for a few months to leave the Priory, the 
seat of my ancestors, to make a tour not only to London, but 
to Stanley Grove, in Hampshire, the residence of my fath^'g 
friend — a visit I was about to make with him just before his 
last illness. He wished me to go alone ; but I could not pr^ 
vail on myself to desert his sick bed for any scheme of 
amusement. 

I began to long earnestly for the pleasiures of conversation 
— pleasures which, in our small, but social and select circle of 
cultivated friends, I had been accustomed to enjoy. I am 
aware that certain fine town-bred men would ridicule the 
bare mention of learned and polished conversation at a vil- 
lage in Westmoreland, or indeed at any place out of the pre- 
cincts of the metropolis ; just as a London physician, or 
lawyer, smiles superciliously at the suggested merits of a pro- 
fessional brother in a provincial town. Good sense, howev- 
er, is of all countries, and even knowledge is not altogether 
a mere local advantage. These, and not the topics of the 
hour, furnish the best raw materials for working up an im- 
proving intercourse. 

It must be confessed, however, as I have since found, that 
for giving a terseness and polish to conversation ; for rubbing 
out prejudices ; for correcting egotism ; for keeping self-im- 
portance out of sight, if not curing it ; for bringing a man 
to condense what he has to say, if he intends to be lis- 
tened to; for accustoming him to endure opposition; 
for teaching him not to think every man who differs from 
him in matters of taste, a fool, and in politics, a knave ; for 
cutting down harangues ; for guarding him from producing 
as novelties and inventions what has been said a thousand 
times ; for quickness of allusion, which brings the idea be- 
fore you witbout detail or quotation ; — nothing is equal to the 
miscellaneous society of London. The advantages, too, 
which it possesses, in being the seat of the court, the parlia- 
ment, and the courts of law, as well as the common centre of 
arts and talents of every kind, all these raise it above every 
other scene of intellectual improvement, or colloquial pleasure, 
perhaps in the whole world. . 

But this was only the secondary motive of my intended 
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migration. I connected with it the hope, that, in a more ex- 
tended survey, I might be more likely to select a deserving 
companion for life. '< In such a companion,^' said I, as I 
drove along in my post-chaise, " I do not want a Helen, a 
Saint CecUia, or a Madame Dacier ; yet she must be elegant, 
or I should not love her ; sensible, or I should not respect 
her ; prudent, or I could not confide in her ; well-informed, 
or she could not educate my children ; well-bred, or she 
could not entertain my friends ,* consistent, or I should offend 
the shade of my mother ; pious, or I should not be happy 
with her, because the prime comfort in a companion for life 
is the delightful hope that she will be a companion for eter- 
nity.'^ 

After this soliloquy, I was frightened to reflect that so much 
was requisite ; and yet when I began to consider in which 
article I could make any abatement, I was willing to per- 
suade myself that my requisitions were moderate. 



' CHAPTER III. 

I HAD occasionally visited two or three families in our own 
county, who were said to make a very genteel appearance on 
narrow fortunes. As I was known not to consider money as 
a principal consideration, it had often been intimated to me 
what excellent wives the daughters of these families would 
make, because, on a very slender allowance, their appearance 
was as elegant as that of women of ten times their expecta- 
tions. I translated this respectable appearance into a lan- 
guage not the most favorable, as I instantly inferred, and was 
afterwards convinced, that this personal figure was made 
by the sacrifice of their whole time to those decorations which 
procured them credit, by putting their outward figure on a 
par with the most affluent. If a girl with a thousand pounds 
rivals in her dress one with ten thousand, is it not obvious, 
that not only all her time must be employed, but all her 
money devoted to this one object? Nothing but the clip- 

gings and parings from her personal adornments could enable 
er to supply the demands of charity ; and these sacrifices^ 
it is evident, she is not disposed to make. 

Another inducement suggested to me was, that these young 
ladies would make better wives, because they had never been 
corrupted by the expensive pleasures of London, and had not 
been spoiled by the gay scenes of dissipation which it afforded. 
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This argument would have weighed powerfully with me, had 
1 not observed, that they never abstained from any amuse- 
ment in the country that came within their reach. 

I naturally inferred, that she who eagerly grasped at every 
petty provincial dissipation, would with increased alacrity 
have plunged into the more alluring gayeties of the metropo- 
lis, had it been in her power. I thought she had even leas 
apology to plead than the town lady ; the fault was equal, 
while the temptation was less ; and she who was as dissipate 
ted as her limited bounds permitted, where there was little to 
attract, would, I feared, be as dissipated as she possibly 
could be, when her temptations were multiplied, and her fa*' 
cilities increased. 

I had met with several young ladies of a higher description, 
daughters of our country g^itlemen — a class which furnishes 
a number of valuable and elegant women. Some of these, 
whom I knew, seemed unexceptionable in manner and in 
mind. They had seen something of the world, without hav- 
ing been spoiled by it ; had read with advantage, and acquit* 
ted themselves well in the duties which they had been called 
to practise. But I was withheld from cultivating that de- 
gree of intimacy which would have enabled me to take an 
exact measure of their minds, by the injunction of my fa- 
ther, that I would never attach myself to any woman till I 
had seen and consulted Mr. Stanley. This direction, which, 
like all his wishes, was a law to me, operated as a sort of 
sedative in the slight intercourse I had had with ladies; 
and, resolving to postpone all such intimacy as might have led 
to attachment, I did not allow myself to come near enough 
to feel with interest or to judge with decision. 

As soon as I got to town, I visited some of my father's 
friends. I was kindly received for his sake, and at their 
houses soon enlarged the sphere of my acquaintance. I was 
concerned to remark that two or three gentlemen, whom I 
had observed to be very regular in their attendance on pub- 
lic worship in the country, seldom went to church in Lon- 
don ; in the afternoon, never. "Religion,*' they said, by 
way of apology, " was entirely a thing of example ; it was of 
great political importance ; society was held together by the 
restraints it imposed on the lower orders. When they were . 
in the country, it was highly proper that their tenants and 
workmen should have the benefit of their example ; but in 
London, the case was different. Where there were so many 
churches, no one knew whether you went or not ; and where 
no scandal was giV6n> no harm was done." As this was a 
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logic which had not found its way into my father's religion, 
I was not convinced by it. I remember Mr. Burke, speak«> 
ing of the English, who were so humane at home, and whom 
he unjustly accused of wanting humanity in India, says, 
''that the humanity of Britain is a humanity of points and 
parallels." Surely the religion of the gentlemen in question 
li not less a geographical distinction. 

This error, I conceive, arises from religion being too much 
considered as a mere institution of decorum, of convention, 
df society ; and not as an institution founded on the condi- 
lion of human nature, a covenant of mercy for repairing the 
^vils which sin has produced. It springs from the want of 
a conviction that Christianity is an individual as well as gen- 
eral concern ; that religion is a personal thing, previous to 
its being a matter of example ; that a man is not infallibly 
isaved or lost as a portion of any family, jor any church, or 
any community ; but that, as he is individually responsible, 
he must be individually brought to a deep and humbling 
aense of his own personal wants, without taking any refuge 
ia the piety he may see around him, of which he will have 
no benefit if he be no pajtaker. 

I regretted, even for inferior reasons, the little distinction 
which was paid to this sacred day. To say nothing of the 
elevating views which the soul acquires from devoting itself 
to its proper object, the man^of business, methinks, should 
yejoice in its return ; the politician should welcome its ap- 
pearance, not only as a rest from anxiety and labor, but as 
«n occasion of cooling and quieting the mind, of softening 
its irritation, of allaying its ferment, and thus restoring the 
repaired faculties and invigorated spirits to the demands of 
the succeeding week, in a frame of increased aptitude for 
meeting its difficulties and encountering its duties. 

The first person whom I visited was a good-natured, friend- 
ly man, whom I had occasionally seen in the north. As I 
had no reason to believe that he was religious, in the true 
sense of the word, I had no intention of looking for a wife 
in his family. I, however, thought it not amiss to associate 
a little with persons of different descriptions, that by a wider 
range I might learn to correct my general judgment, as well 
AS to guide my particular pursuit. Nothing, it is true, would 
tempt me to select a woman on whose pious dispositions I 
could not form a reasonable dependence ; yet to come at the 
reality of those dispositions was no easy matter. 

I had heard my father remark, that he had more than 
onoe known a right-minded girl, who seined to have been 
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£rst taught of Heaven, and afterwards supported in her Chris- 
tian course, under almost every human disadvantage ; who 
boldly, but meekly, maintained her own principles, under all 
the hourly temptations and opposition of a worldly and irre- 
ligious family, and who had given the best evidence of her 
piety towards God, by her patient forbearance towards her 
erring friends. Such women had made admirable wives 
when they were afterwards transplanted into families where 
their virtues were understood, and their piety cherished. 
While, on the other hand, he had known others, who, accus- 
tomed from childhood to the sober habits of family religion, 
under pious but injudicious parents, had fallen in mechani- 
cally with the domestic practices, without having ever been 
instructed in Christian principles, or having ever manifested 
any religious tendencies. The implantation of a new prin- 
ciple never having been inculcated, the religious habit has 
degenerated into a mere form, the parents acting as if they 
thought that religion must come by nature or infection in a 
religious family. These girls, having never had their own 
hearts impressed, nor their own characters distinctly consid- 
ered, nor individually cultivated, but being taken out as a. 
portion from . the mass, have afterwards taken the cast and 
color of any society into which they have happened to be 
thrown ; and they who before had lived religiously with the 
religious, have afterwards assimilated with the gay and di»* 
sipated, when thus thrown into their company, as cordially 
as if they had never been habituated to better things. 

At dinner, there appeared two pretty-looking young ladies, 
daughters of my friend, who had been some time a widower. 
I placed myself between them, for the purpose of prying a 
little into their minds, while the rest of the company were 
conversing on indifferent subjects. Having formerly heard 
this gentleman's deceased wife extolled as the mirror of man- 
agers, and the arrangements of his table highly commended, 
I was surprised to see it so ill appointed, and every thing 
wearing marks of palpable inelegance. Though no epicuroi 
I could not forbear observing that many of the dishes were 
out of season, ill chosen, and ill dressed. 

While I was puzzling my head for a solution, I recollected 
that I had lately read, in a most respectable periodical work, 
a paper (composed, I believe, however, by a raw recruit of 
that well-disciplined corps) which insisted that nothing tend- 
ed to make the ladies so useless and inefficient in the menage 
as the study of the dead languages. I jumped to the conclu- 
sion, and was in an instant persuaded that my young hostesses 
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must not only be perfect mistresses of Latin, but the tout en^ 
semble was so ill arranged as to induce me to give them full 
credit for Greek also. 

Finding, therefore, that my appetite was balked, I took 
comfort in the certainty that my understanding would be well 
regaled ; and after secretly regretting that learning should so 
eflfectually destroy usefulness, I was resolved to derive intel- 
lectual comfort from this too classical repast. Turning sud- 
denly to the eldest lady, I asked her at once if she did not 
think Virgil the finest poet in the world. She blushed, and 
thus confinned me in the opinion that her modesty was equal 
to her erudition. I repeated my question with a little cir- 
cumlocution. She stared, and said she had never heard of 
the person I mentioned, but that she had read Tears of Sen- 
sibility, and Rosa Matilda, and Sympathy of Souls, and Too 
Civil by Half, and the Sorrows of Werter, and the Stranger, 
and the Orphans of Snowdon. 

" Yes, sir," joined in the younger sister, who did not rise 
to so high a pitch of literature, " and we have read Perfidy 
Punished, and Jemmy and Jenny Jessamy, and the Fortunate 
Footman, and the Illustrious Chambermaid." I blushed and 
stared in my turn ; and here the conversation, through the 
difficulty of our being intelligible to each other, dropped ; 
and I am persuaded that I sunk much lower in their esteem 
for not being acquainted with their favorite authors, than they 
did in mine for never having heard of Virgil. 

I arose from the table with a full conviction that it is very 
possible for a woman to be totally ignorant of the ordinary 
but indispensable duties of common life, without knowing 
one word of Latin ; and that her being a bad companion is 
no infallible proof of her being a good economist. 

I am afraid the poor father saw something of my dis- 
appointment in my countenance ; for, when we were alone in 
the evening, he observed that a heavy addition to his other 
causes of regret for the loss of his wife, was her excellent 
management of his family. I found afterwards that, though 
she had brought him a great fortune, she had a very low edu- 
cation. Her father, a coarse country squire, to whom the 
pleasures of the table were the only pleasures for which he 
had any relish, had no other ambition for his daughter but 
that she should be the most famous housewife in the country. 
He gloried in her culinary perfections, which he understood : 
of the deficiencies of her mind he had not the least percep- 
tion. Money and good eating, he owned, were the only 
things in life wbiQh had i^ r^al intrinsic value ; the value 
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of all Other things, he declared, existed in the imagination 
only. 

The poor lady, when she became a mother, and was 
brought out into the world, felt keenly the deficiencies of her 
own education. The dread of Scylla, as is usual, wrecked 
her on Chary bdis. Her first resolution, as soon as she had 
daughters, was that they should learn every thing. All the 
masters who teach things of little intrinsic use were extrava- 
gantly paid for supernumerary attendance ; and as no one in 
the family was capable of judging of their improvements, their 
progress was but slow. Though they were taught much, they 
learnt but little, even of these unnecessary things ; and of 
things necessary they learnt nothing. Their well-intention- 
ed mother was not aware that her daughters' education was 
almost as much calculated to gratify the senses, though in a 
different way, and with more apparent refinement, as her own 
had been ; and that mind is left nearly as much out of the 
question in making an ordinary artist as in making a good 
cook. 



CHAPTER IV. 

From my fondness for conversation, my imagination had 
been early fired with Dr. Johnson's remark, that there is no 
pleasure on earth comparable to the Jine full flow of London 
talk. I, who, since I had quitted college, had seldom had 
my mind refreshed, but with the petty rills and penurious 
streams of knowledge which country society afforded, now 
expected to meet it in a strong and rapid current, fertilizing 
wherever it flowed, producing in abundance the rich fruits of 
argument, and the gay flowers of rhetoric. I looked for an 
uninterrupted course of profit and delight. I flattered my- 
self that every dinner would add to my stock of images ; that 
every debate would clear up some difficulty, every discussion 
elucidate some truth ; that every allusion would be purely 
classical, every sentence abound with instruction, and every 
period be pointed with wit. 

On the tiptoe of expectation I went to dine with Sir John 
Belfield, in Cavendish square. I looked at my watch fifty 
times. I thought it would never be six o'clock. I did not 
eare to show my country breeding, by going too early to in- 
commode my friend, nor my town breeding, by going too 
Iftte, and spoiliqg his dinner. Sir John is a valuable, elegant- 
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minded man, and, next to Mr. Stanley, stood highest in my 
father's esteem for his mental accomplishments and correct 
mcnrals. As I knew he was remarkable for assembling at his 
table men of sense, taste, and learning, my expectations of 
pleasure were very high. " Here at least," said I, as I heard 
the name of one clever man announced after another,—- 
" here, at least, I cannot fail to find 

The feast of reason and the flow of soul : 

here at least all the energies of my mind will be brought 
into exercise. From this society I shall carry away docu- 
ments for the improvement of my taste ; I shall treasure up 
hints to enrich my understanding, and collect aphorisms for 
the conduct of life." 

At first there was no fair opportunity to introduce any con-* 
versation beyond the topics of the day, and to those, it must 
be confessed, this eventful period gives a new and powerful 
interest. I should have been much pleased to have had my 
country politics rectified, and any prejudices, which I might 
have contracted, removed, or softened, could the discussion 
have been carried on without the frequent interruption of the 
youngest man in the company. This gentleman broke in on 
every remark, by descanting successively on the merits of 
the various dishes ; and, if it be true that experience only 
can determine the judgment, he gave proof of that best 
right to peremptory decision, by not trusting to delusive 
theory, but by actually eating of every dish at table. 

His animadversions were uttered with the gravity of a 
German philosopher, and the science of a French cook. If 
any of hb opinions happened to be controverted, he quoted^ 
in confirmation of his own judgment, F Almanac des Gour^ 
mands, which he assured us was the most valuable work that 
had appeared in France since the revolution. The author 
of this book he seemed to consider of as high authority in 
the science of eating, as Coke or Hale in that of jurispru- 
dence, or Quintilian in the art of criticism. To the credit 
of the company, however, be it spoken, he had the whole of 
this topic to himself. The rest of the party were, in gener- 
al, of quite a different caliber, and as little acquainted with 
his favorite author, as he probably was with theirs. 

The lady of the house was perfectly amiable and well bred. 
Her dinner was excellent, and every thing about her had an 
air of elegance and splendor ; of course she completely es- 
caped the disgrace of being thought a scholar, but not the 
SQspicioA of having a very good taste, I longed for the r^ 
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moval of the cloth, and was eagerly anticipating the pleasure 
and improvement which awaited me* 

As soon as the servants were beginning to withdraw, we 
got into a sort of attitude of conversation ; all except the eu- 
logist of fAlmaruic des Crourmands, who, wrapping himself 
up in the comfortable consciousness of his own superior judg- 
ment, and a little piqued that he had found neither support 
nor opposition (the next best thing to a professed talker), he 
seemed to have a perfect indifference to all topics except that 
on which he had shown so much eloquence with so little effect 

The last tray was now carried out, the last lingering ser- 
vant had retired. I was beginning to listen with all my pow^ 
ers of attention to an ingenious gentleman who was about to 
give an intereoliiiff account of Egypt, where he had spent a 
year, and irom whence he was lately returned. He was just 
got to the catacombs. 

When on a sudden open flv, 
Widi impetuous recoil and jarring souna, 

the mahogany folding doors, and in at once, struggling who 
should be first, rushed half a dozen children, lovely, fresh, 
gay, and noisy. This sudden and violent irruption of the 
pretty barbarians necessarily caused a total interruption of 
conversation. The sprightly creatures ran round the table 
to choose where they would sit. At length this great diffi- 
culty of courts and cabinets, the choice ef places, was settled. 
The little things were jostled in between the ladies, who aH 
contended who should get possession of the little beauti$s. 
One was in raptures with the rosy cheeks of a sweet girl she 
held in her lap. A second exclaimed aloud at the beautiful 
lace with which the frock of another was trimmed, and 
which she was sure mamma had given her for being good. A 
profitable, and doubtless a lasting and inseparable associa- 
tion, was thus formed in the child's mind between lace and 
goodness. A third cried out, " Look at the pretty angel !— 
do but observe — her bracelets are as blue as her eyes. Did 
you ever see such a match ? " " Surely, lady Belfield," cried 
a fourth, '' you carried the eyes to the shop, or there must have 
been a shade of difference." I myself, who am passionately fond 
of children, eyed the sweet little rebels with complacency, 
notwithstanding the unseasonableness of their interruption. 

At last, when they were all disposed of, I resumed my in- 
quiries about the resting place of the mummies. But tl^ 
grand dispute, who should have oranges, and who should 
have almonds and raisins, soon raised such a clamor, that it 
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was impossible to hear my Egyptian friend. This great con- 
test was, however, at length settled, and I was returning to 
the antiquities of Memphis, when the important point, who 
should have red wine, and who should have white ; who 
should have half a glass, and who a whole one, set us 
again in an uproar < Sir John was visibly uneasy, and com- 
manded silence. During this interval of peace, I gave up 
the catacombs, and took refuge in the pyramids. But I had 
no sooner proposed my question about the serpent said to be 
found in one of them, than the son and heir, a fine little fel- 
low, just six years old, reaching out his arm to dart an apple 
across the table at his sister, roguishly intending to overset 
her glass, unluckily overthrew his own, brimful of port wine. 
The whole contents were discharged on the elegant drapery 
of a white-robed nymph. 

All was now agitation and distress, and disturbance and 
confusion ; the gentlemen ringing for napkins, the ladies as- 
sisting the dripping fair one ; each vyeing with the other who 
should recommend the most approved specific for getting out 
the stain of red wine, and comforting the sufferer by stories 
of similar misfortunes. The poor litfle culprit was dismissed, 
and all difficulties and disasters seemed at last surmounted. 
But you cannot heat up again an interest which has been so 
often cooled. The thread of conversation had been so fre- 
quently broken, that I despaired of seeing it tied together 
again. I sorrowfully gave up catacombs, pyramids, and ser- 
pent, and was obliged to content myself with a little desulto- 
ry chat with my next neighbor; sorry and disappointed to 
glean only a few scattered ears, where I had expected so 
abundant a harvest ; and the day from which I had promised 
myself so much benefit and delight, passed away with a very 
slender acquisition of either. 



CHAPTER V. 

I WENT almost immediately after, at the invitation of Mr. 
Ranby, to pass a few days at his villa at Hampstead. Mr. 
and Mrs. Ranby were esteemed pious persons, but having 
risen to great affluence by a sudden turn of fortune in a 
commercial engagement, they had a little self-sufficiency, 
and not a little disposition to ascribe an undue importance 
to wealth. This I should have thought more pardonable un- 
der their circumstances, had I not expected that religion 
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would in this respect haye more than supplied the deficiencies 
of education. Their religion, however, consisted almost ex- 
clusively in a disproportionate zeal for a very few doctrines. 
And though they were far from being immoral in their own 
practice, yet, in their discourse, they affected to undervalue 
morality. » 

This was, indeed, more particularly the case with the lady, 
whose chief object of discourse seemed to be, to convince me 
of her great superiority to her husband in polemical skill. 
Her chaste conversation certainly was not coupled with fear. 
In one respect she was the very reverse of those Pharisees 
who were scrupulously exact about their petty observances. 
Mrs. Ranby was, on the contrary, anxious about a very few 
important particulars, and exonerated herself from the ne- 
cessity of all inferior attentions. She was strongly attached 
to one or two preachers, and discovered little candor for all 
others, or for those who attended them. Nay, she somewhat 
doubted of the soundness of the faith of her friends and ac- 
quaintance, who would not incur great inconvenience to at- 
tend one or other of her favorites. 

Mrs. Ranby's table was "more than hospitably good." 
There was not the least suspicion of Latin here. The eu- 
logist of female ignorance might have dined in comfortable 
security against the intrusion and vanity of erudition. She 
had three daughters, not unpleasing young women. But I 
was much concerned to observe, that they were not only 
dressed to the very extremity of the fashion, but their drapery 
was as transparent, as short, and as scanty ; there was as 
sedulous a disclosure of their persons, and as great a redun- 
dancy of ornaments, as I had seen in the gayest circles. 

" Expect not perfection," said my good mother, " but look 
for consistency." This principle my parents had not only 
taught me in the closet, but had illustrated by their depoift- 
ment in the family and in the world. They observed a uni- 
form correctness in their general demeanor. They were not 
over-anxious about character for its own sake, but they were 
tenderly vigilant not to bring any reproach on the Christian 
name by imprudence, negligence, or inconsistency, even in 
small things. " Custom," said my mother, " can never alter 
the immutable nature of right ; fashion can never justify any 
practice which is improper in itself; and to dress indecently 
is as great an offence against purity and modesty, when it is 
the fashion, as when it is obsolete. There should be a line 
of demarkation somewhere. In the article of dress and ap- 
pearance, Christian mothers should make a stand. They 
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should not be 00 unreasonable as to expect that a young girl 
leill, of herself, have courage to oppose the united tempta- 
tions of fashion without, and the secret prevalence of corrup- 
tion within ; and authority should be csdled in where admo- 
nition fails." 

The conversation afler diniftr took a religious turn. Mrs. 
Ranby was not unacquainted with the subject, and expressed 
herself with energy 'on many serious points. I could have 
been glad, however, to have seen, her views a little more 
practical, and her spirit a little less censorious. I saw she 
took the lead in debate, and that Mr. Ranby submitted to act 
as subaltern ; but whether his meekness was the effect of 
piety or fear, I could not at that time determine. She pro- 
tested veh^nendy against all dissipation, in which I cordial- 
ly joined her, though I hope with something less intemper- 
toce of manner, and less acrimony against those who pur- 
kied it. I began, however, to think that her faults arose 
chiefly from a bad judgment, and an ill-regulated mind. In 
many respects she seemed well-intentioned, though her lan- 
guage was a little debased by coarseness, and not a little 
disf^red by asperity. 

I was sorry to observe that the young ladies not only took 
ho part in the conversation, but that they did not even seem 
to know what was going on ; and I must confess the matiTier 
in which it was conducted was not calculated to make the 
tobject interesting. The girls sat jogging and whispering 
l&ach other, and got away as fast as they could. 

As soon as they were withdrawn — '* There, sir," said the 
liiother, " are three girls who will make excellent wives. — 
They never were at a ball or a play in their lives ; and yet, 
though I say it, who should not say it, they are as highly ac- 
complished as any ladies at St. James's." I cordially ap- 
proved the former part of her assertion, and bowed in silence 
to the latter. 

I took this opportunity of inquiring what had been her 
Inode of religious instruction for her daughters ; but though 
I put the question with much caution and deference, she 
looked displeased, and said she did not think it necessary to 
Ho a great deal in that way ; dl these things must come from 
kbove ; it was^ not human endeavors, but divine grace, which 
inade Christians. I observed, that the truth appeared to be, 
that divine grace blessing human endeavors, seemed most 
likely to accomplish that great end. She replied, that expe- 
rience was not on my side, for that the children of religious 
j^ents Were not always religious. I allowed that it was too 
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true. I knew she drew her instances from two or three cf 
her own friends, who, while they discovered much earnest 
ness about their own spiritual interests, had almost totally neg- 
lected the religious cultivation of their children ; the daugbr 
ters in particular had been suffered to follow their own d^ 
vices, and to waste their days in company of their own choos- 
ing, and in the most frivolous manner. '' What do ye more 
than others ? " is an interrogation which this negligence has 
frequently suggested. Nay, professing serious piety, if ye do 
not more than those who profess it not, ye do less. 

I took the liberty to remark, that though there was no suck 
thing as hereditary holiness, no entail of goodness, yet th^ 
Almighty had promised in the Scriptures many blessings to 
the offspring of the righteous. He never meant, however, 
that religion was to be transferred arbitrarily, like an heir^ 
loom ; but the promise was accompanied with conditions and 
injunctions. The directions were express and frequent, to 
inculcate early and late the great truths of religion ; nay, i^ 
was enforced with all the minuteness of detail ; '* precept upr 
on precept, line upon line, here a little, and there a little "-— 
at all times and seasons, '' walking by the way, and sitting ii| 
the house.'' I hazarded the assertion, that it would generalhf 
be found that where the children of pious parents turned out 
ill, there had been some mistake, some neglect, or some fault 
on the part of the parents ; that they had not used the right 
methods. I observed that I thought it did not at all derogate 
from the sovereignty of the Almighty, that he appointed cerw 
tain means to accomplish certain ends ; and that the adopt* 
ing these, in conformity to his appointment, and dependence 
on his blessing, seemed to be one of the cases in which we 
should prove our faith by our' obedience. 

I found I had gone too far : — she said, with some warmth, 
that she was not wanting in any duty to her daughters ; she 
set them a good example, and she prayed daily for their con* 
version. I highly commended her for both, but risked the 
observation, *^ that praying without instilling principles, might 
be as inefficacious as instruction without prayer. That it 
was like a husbandman, who should expect that praying for 
sunshine should produce a crop of corn in a field where not 
one grain had been sown. God, indeed, could effect this, 
but he does not do it ; and the means being of his own ap* 
pointment, his omnipotence is not less exerted, by his directs 
ing certain effects to follow certain causes, than it would be 
by any arbitrary act.'' As it was evident that she did not 
choose to quarrel with me, she contented herself with say^ 
3» 
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ing coldly, that she perceived I was a legalist, and had bat 
a low view of divine things. 

At tea, I found the young ladies took no more interest in 
the conversation, than they had done at dinner; but sat 
whispering and laughing, and netting white silk gloves, till 
they were summoned to the harpsichord. Despairing of 
getting on with them in company, I proposed a walk in the 
garden. I now found them as willing to talk, as destitute of 
any thing to say. Their conversation was vapid and frivo- 
lous. They laid great stress on small things. They seemed 
to have no shades in their understanding, but used the strong- 
est terms for the commonest occasions ; and admiration was 
excited by things hardly worthy to command attention. They 
were extremely glad, and extremely sorry, on subjects not 
calculated to excite affections of any kind. They were ani- 
mated about trifles, and indifferent on things of impor- 
tance. They were, I must confess, frank and good-natured ; 
but it was evident, that as they were too open to have any 
thing to conceal, so they were too uninformed to have any 
thing to produce ; and I was resolved not to risk my happi- 
ness with a woman who could not contribute her full share 
towards spending a wet winter cheerfully in the country. 

The next day, all the hours from breakfast to dinner were 
devoted to the harp. I had the vanity to think that this sacri- 
fice of time was made in compliment to me, as I had profess- 
ed to like music ; till I found that all their mornings were 
spent in the same manner ; and the only fruit of their educa- 
tion, which seemed to be used to any purpose, was, that after 
their family devotions in the evening, they sung and played 
a hymn. This was almost the only sign they gave of intel- 
lectual or spiritual life. They attended morning prayers, if 
they were dressed before the bell rang. One morning, when 
they did not appear till late, they were reproved by their fa- 
ther : Mrs. Ranby said, " she should be more angry with 
them for their irregularity, were it not that Mr. Ranby obsti- 
nately persisted in reading a printed form, which she was 
persuaded could not do any body much good." The poor 
man, who was really well disposed, very properly defended 
himself, by saying, that he hoped his own heart went along 
with every word he read ; and as to his family, he thought it 
much more beneficial for them to join in an excellent com- 
position of a judicious divine, than to attend to any such 
crude rhapsody as he should be able to produce, whose edu- 
cation had not qualified him to lead the devotions of others. 
I had never heard him venture to make use of his under- 
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Standing before ; and I continued to find it much better than 
I had at first given him credit for. The lady observed, with 
some asperity, that where there were gifts and graces, it sii- 
perseded the necessity of learning. 

In vindication of my own good breeding, I should observe 
that, in my little debates with Mrs. Ranby, to which I was 
always challenged by her, I never lost sight of that become 
ing example of the son of Cato, who, when about to deliver 
sentiments which might be thought too assuming in so young 
a man, introduced his admonitions with this modest preface, 

Remember what our /atlier ofl has taught us. 

I, without quoting the son of the sage of Utica, constantr 
ly adduced the paternal authority for opinions, which might 
savor too much of arrogance without such a sanction. 

I observed in the course of my visit, that self-denial made 
no part of Mrs. Ranby*s religious plan. She fancied, I be- 
lieve, that it savored of works, and of works she was evi- 
dently afraid. She talked as if activity were useless, and 
exertion unnecessary ; and as if, like inanimate matter, we 
had nothing to do but to sit still and be shone upon. 

1 assured her that, though I depended on the mercy of God, 
through the merits of his Son, for salvation, as entirely as she 
•could do, yet I thought that almighty grace, so far from set- 
ting aside diligent exertion, was the principle which promoted 
it. That salvation is in no part of Scripture represented as 
attainable by the indolent Christian, if I might couple such 
contradictory terms. That I had often been awfully struck 
with the plain declarations, " that the kingdom of heaven 
suffereth violence " — " strive to enter in at the strait gate" — 
"whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with all thy might " 
— " give diligence to make your calling sure " — " work out 
your own salvation." To this labor, this watchfulness, this 
sedulity of endeavor, the crown of life is expressly promised ; 
and salvation is not less the free gifl of God, because he has 
annexed certain conditions to our obtaining it. 

The more I argued, the more I found my reputation de- 
cline ; yet to argue she compelled me. 1 really believe she 
was sincere, but she was ill informed ; governed by feelings 
and impulses, rather than by the plain, express rule of Scrip- 
ture. It was not that she did not read Scripture, but she in- 
terpreted it in her own way ; built opinions on insulated texts ; 
did not compare scripture with scripture, except as it con- 
curred to strengthen her bias. She considered with a dis- 
proportionate fondness, those passages which supported her 
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preconceived opinions, instead of being uniformly governed 
by the general tenor and spirit of the sacred page. She had 
for less reverence for the preceptive, than for the doctrinal 
parts, because she did not sufficiently consider faith as an op- 
erative, influential principle ; nor did she conceive that the 
Bublimest doctrines involve deep practical consequences. 
She did not consider the government of the tongue, nor the 
command of her passions, as forming any material part of 
the Christian character. Her zeal was fiery, because her 
temper was so ; and her charity was cold, because it was an 
expensive propensity to keep warm. Among the perfections 
of the Redeemer's character, she did not consider his being 
*' meek and lowly " as an example, the influence of which was 
to extend to her. She considered it indeed as admirable, but 
not as indtabU ; a distinction she was very apt to make in all 
her practical dissertations, and in her interpretation of 
Scripture. 

In the evening, Mrs. Ranby was lamenting, in general and 
rather customary terms, her own exceeding sinfulness. Mr. 
Ranby said, " You accuse yourself rather too heavily, my 
dear ; you have sins, to be sure." " And pray what sins have 
I, Mr. Ranby 1 " said she, turning upon him with so much 
quickness that the poor man started. *'Nay," said he meek- 
ly, " I did not mean to oflend you ; so far from it, that, hear> 
ing you condemn yourself so grievously, I intended to com- 
fort you, and to say that, except a few faults — " " And 
pray what faults 1 " interrupted she, continuing to speak^ 
however, lest he should catch an interval to tell them. " I 
defy you, Mr. Ranby, to produce one." " My dear," replied 
he, '' as you charged yourself with all, I thought it would be 
letting you ofl* cheaply, by naming only two or three, such 
as — " Here, fearing matters would go too far, I interpos- 
ed, and, softening things as much as I could for the lady, 
said, " I conceived that Mr. Ranby meant, that though she 
partook of the general corruption — " Here Mr. Ranby, in- 
terrupting me with more spirit than I thought he possessed, 
said, " Greneral corruption, sir, must be the source of partic- 
ular corruption. I did not mean that my wife was worse 
than any other women." "Worse, Mr. Ranby, worse?" 
cried she. Ranby, for the first time in his life, not minding 
her, went on — "As she is always insisting that the whole spe- 
cies is corrupt, sHe cannot help allowing that she herself has 
not quite escaped the infection. Now, to be a sinner in the 
gross, and a saint in the detail, — ^that is, to have all sins and 
no faults^^s a thing I do not quite comprehend." 
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Aifter be had left the room, which he did as the shorteiL 
way of allaying tfas storm, die, apologizing for him, said^ 
^' he was a well-meaning man, and acted up to the little light 
he had ; " but added, *' that he was unacquainted with reli- 
gious feelings, and knew little of the nature of conversion." 

Mrs. Ranby, I found, seems to consider Christianity as a 
kind of free masonry, and therefore thinks it superfluous to 
speak on serious subjects to any but the initiated. If they 
do not return the sign, she gives them up as blind and dead. 
She thinks she can only make herself intelligible to those to 
whom certain peculiar phrases are familiar ; and though het 
friends may be correct, devout, and both doctrinally and prac* 
tically pious; yet if they cannot catch a certain mystic meaiH 
ing ; if there is not a sympathy of intelligence between her and 
them ; if they do not fully conceive of impressions, and can>» 
not respond to mysterious communications, she holds them 
unworthy of intercourse with her. She does not so much 
insist on high moral excellence as the criterion of theii 
worth, as on their own account of their internal feelings. 

She holds very cheap that gradual growth in piety, which 
is, in reality, no less the effect of divine grace, than those in<« 
aiantaneous conversions, which she believes to be so common. 
She cannot be persuaded that, of every advance in piety, of 
eY^ry improvement in virtue, of every Ulumination of the un« 
derstandmg, of every amendment in the heart, of every rec- 
tification of the will, the Spirit of God is no less the author, 
because it is progressive, than if it were sudden. It b true^ 
Omnipotence can, when he pleases, still produce these in<* 
stantaneous effects, as he has sometimes done ; but as it is 
not his established or common mode of operation, it seema 
vain and rash presumptuously to wait for these miraculouat 
interferences. An implicit dependence, however, on suck 
interferences, is certainly more gratifying to the genius of ' 
enthusiasm, than the anxious vigilance, the fervent prayer, 
the daily struggle, the sometimes scarcely perceptible, though: 
constant progress of the sober-minded Christian. Such a 
Christian is fully aware that his heart requires as much 
watching in the more advanced, as in the earliest stages of 
his religious course. He is cheerful in a well-grounded hope, 
and looks not for ecstasies, till that hope be swallowed up in 
fruition ; thankful if he feel in his heart a growing love to. 
God, and an increasing submission to his will, though he is 
unconscious of visions, and unacquainted with any revela- 
tion but that which God has made in his word. He remem- 
bers — and he derives consolation from the remembrance — ^that 
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his Savior, in his most gracious and soothing invitation to 
the " heavy-laden," has mercifully promised " rest," but he 
has no where promised rapture. 



CHAPTER VI. 

But to return to Mrs. Ranby's daughters. " Is this eonsis- 
tency 7 " said I to myself, when I compared the inanity of the 
life with the seriousness of the discourse ; and contrasted the 
vacant way in which the day was spent, with the decent and 
devout manner in which it was begun and ended. I recol- 
lected, that under the early though imperfect sacred institu- 
tion, the fire of the morning and evening sacrifice was never 
suffered to be extinguished during the day. 

Though Mrs. Raiiby would have thought it a little heathen- 
ish to have had her daughters instructed in polite literature, 
and to have filled a leisure hour in reading to her a usefiil 
book, that was not professedly religious, she felt no compunc- 
tion at their waste of time, or the trifling pursuits in which 
the day was suffered to spend itself. The piano-forte, when 
they were weary of the harp, copying some indifferent draw- 
ings, gilding a set of flower-pots, and netting white gloves 
and veils, seemed to fill up the whcrfe business of these im- 
mortal beings**-of these Christians, for whom it had been 
solemnly engaged that they should manfully fight under 
Christ's banner. 

On a further acquaintance, I was much more inclined to 
lay the blame on their education than their dispositions. I 
found them not only good humored, but charitably disposed ; 
but their charities were small and casual,. oflen ill-applied, 
and always without a plan ; they knew nothing of the state, 
character, or wants of the neighboring poor ; and it had never 
been pointed out to them, that the instruction of the young 
and ignorant made any part of the duty of the rich towards 
them. 

When I once ventured to drop a hint on this subject to 
Mrs. Ranby, she dryly said, there were many other ways of 
doing good to the poor, besides exposing her daughters to the 
probability of catching diseases, and the certainty of getting 
dirt fey such visits. Her subscription was never wanting 
ivhen she was quite sure that the object was deserving. As 
I suspected that she a little overrated her own charity, I 
couU not forbear observing, that I did not think it demanded 
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a combination of all the virtues to entitle a poor sick wretch to 
a dinner. And though I durst not quote so light an authori- 
ty as Hamlet to her, I could not help saying to myself, Cfive 
every man his duCy and who shall 'scape whipping ? O ! if 
Crod dealt so rigidly with us ; if he waited to bestow his ordi- 
nary blessings till we were good enough to deserve them, who 
would be clothed ? who would be fed ? who would have a 
roof to shelter him ? 

It was not that she gave nothing away, but she had a great 
dislike to relieve any but those of her own religious persua- 
sion. Though her Redeemer laid down his life for all peo- 
ple, nations, and languages, she will only lay down her money 
for a very limited number of a very limited class. To be re- 
ligious is not claim sufficient on her bounty ; they must be 
religious in a particular way. 

The Miss Ranbys had not been habituated to make any 
systematic provision for regular charity, or for any of those 
ticcidental calamities, for which the purse of the affluent 
should always be provided ; and being very expensive in their 
persons, they had often not a sixpence to bestow, when the 
most deserving case presented itself This must frequently 
happen when there is no specific fund for charity, whicn 
should be included in the general arrangement of expenses ; 
and the exercise of benevolence not be left to depend on the 
accidental state of the purse. If no new trinket happened to 
be wanted, these young ladies were liberal to any application, 
though always without judging of its merits by their own eyes 
and ears. But if there was a competition between a sick 
family and a new broach, the broach was sure to carry the 
day. This would not have been the case, had they been ha- 
bituated to visit themselves the abodes of penury and wo. 
Their flexible young hearts would have been wrought upon 
by the actual sight of miseries, the impression of which was 
feeble when it reached their ears at a distance, surrounded as 
they were with all the softnesses and accommodations of lux- 
urious life. ** They would do what they could. They hoped 
it was not so bad as was represented." They fell into the 
usual way of pacifying their consciences by their regrets 5 
and brought themselves to believe that their sympathy witli 
the suffering was an atonement for their not relieving it. 

I observed, with concern, during my visit, how little the 
Christian temper seemed to be considered as a part of the 
Christian religion. This appeared in the daily concerns of 
this high professor. An opinion contradicted, a person of 
different religious views commended, the smallest opposition 
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lo her will, the intrusion of an uuseasonahle visitcNr, even an 
imperfection in the dressing of acxne dish at table ; such tri- 
fles not only discomposed her, but the discomposure was man- 
ifested with a vehemence which she was not aware was a 
fault ; nor did she seem at all sensible that her religion was 
ever to be resorted to but on great occasions, forgetting that 
great occasions but rarely occur in common life, and that 
these small passes, at which the enemy is perpetually enter- 
ing, the true Christian will vigilantly guard. 

I observed in Mrs. Ranby one striking inconsistency. 
While she considered it as forming a complete line of sepa- 
ration from the world, that she and her daughters abstained 
from public places, she had no objection to their indemnify- 
ing themselves for this forbearance, by devoting so monstrous 
a disproportion of their time to that very amusement which 
ccmstitutes so principal a part of diversion abroad. The 
time which is redeemed from what is wrong, is of little value, 
if not dedicated to what is right ; and it is not enough that 
the doctrines of the Gospel furnish a subject for discussion, if 
Ihey do not fiimish a principle of action. 

One of the most obvious defects which struck me in this, 
had two or three other families, whom I afterwards visited, 
was the want of companionableness in the daughters. They 
did not seem to form a part of the family compact, but made 
a kind of distinct branch of themselves. Surely, when only 
the parents and a few select friends are met together in a 
family way, the daughters should contribute their portion to 
enliven the domestic circle. They were always ready to 
0ing and to play, but did not take the pains to produce them- 
selves in conversation ; but seemed to carry on a distinct in- 
tercourse, by herding, and whispering, and laughing together. 

In some women who seemed to be possessed of good ingre- 
dients, they were so ill mixed up together as not to produce 
an elegant, interesting companion. It appeared to me that 
three of the grand inducements in the choice of a wife, are, 
■that a man may have a directress for his family, a precep- 
tress for his children, and a companion for himself. Can it 
be honestly affirmed, that the present habits of domestic life 
are generally favorable to the union of these three essentials ? 
Yet which of them can a man of sense and principle consent 
io relinquish in his conjugal prospects ? 
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CHAPTER VII. 

I RETURNED to town at the end <^ a few days. To a 
speculative stranger, a London day presents every variety of 
circumstance, in every conceivable shape, of which human 
life is susceptible. When you trace the solicitude of the 
morning countenance, the anxious exploring of the morn- 
ing paper, the eager interrogation of the mprnins guest; 
when you hear the dismal enumeration of losses by land, 
and perils by sea — taxes trebling, dangers multiplying, con^ 
merce annihilating, war protracted, invasion threatening, 
destruction impending — your mind catches and communi- 
cates the terror, and you feel yourself " falling with a fall- 
ing state." 

But when, in the course of the very same day, you meet 
these gloomy prognosticators at the sumptuous, not " dinner, 
but hecatomb," at the gorgeous fete, the splendid spectacle ; 
when you hear the frivolous discourse, witness the luxurious 
dissipation, contemplate the boundless indulgence, and ob- 
serve the ruinous gaming, you would be ready to exclaim, 
'' Am I not supping in the antipodes of that land in which I 
breakfasted ? Surely this is a country of different men, di^ 
ferent characters, and different circumstances. This, at 
least, is a place in which there is neither fear, nor danger, 
nor want, nor misery, nor war." 

If you observed the overflowing subscriptions raised, the 
innumerable societies formed, the committees appointed, the 
agents employed, the royal patrons engaged, the noble presi- 
dents provided, the palace-like structures erected; and all 
this to alleviate, to cure, and even to prevent every calamity 
which the indigent can suffer, or the affluent conceive; to 
remove not only want but ignorance ; to suppress not only 
misery but vice; would you not exclaim with Hamlet, 
"What a piece of work is man! How noble in reason! 
How infinite in faculties ! In action how like an angel ! In 
compassion how like a God ! " 

If you looked into the whole comet-like, eccentric orbit of 
the human character ; if you compared all the struggling con- 
trariety of principle and of passion ; the clashing of opinion 
and of action, of resolution and of performance ; the victories 
of evil over the propensities to good ; if you contrasted the 
splendid virtue with the disorderly vice ; the exalted generos- 
ity with the selfish narrowness ; the provident bounty with 
the thoughtless prodigality ; the extremes of all that is dignp- 
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lied with the excesses of all that is abject ; would you not 
exclaim, in the very spirit of Pascal, '^ O ! the grandeur 
and the littleness, the excellence and the corruption, the 
majesty and the meanness of man ! " 

If you attended the debates in our great deliberative as- 
semblies; if you heard the argument and the eloquence, 
" the wisdom and the wit," the public spirit and the disinter- 
estedness ; Curtius's devotedness to his country, and Regu- 
lus's disdain of self, expressed with all the logic which rea- 
son can suggest, and embellished with all the rhetoric which 
fancy can supply ; would you not rapturously cry out, ** This is 

Above all Greek, above all Roman fame ?" 

But if you discerned the bitter personality, the incurable 
prejudice, the cutting retort, the suspicious implication, the 
recriminating sneer, the cherished animosity ; if you beheld 
the interests of an empire standing still, the business of the 
civilized globe suspended, while two intellectual gladiators 
are thrusting each to give the other a fall, and to show his 
own strength; would you not lament the littleness of the 
great, the infirmities of the good, and the weaknesses of the 
wise 1 Would you not, soaring a flight far above Hamlet or 
Pascal, apostrophize with the royal Psalmist, " Lord, what is 
man that thou art mindful of him, or the son of man that 
thou regardest him ? " 

But to descend to my individual concerns. Among my 
acquaintance I visited two separate families, where the 
daughters were remarkably attractive, and more than usually 
endowed with beauty, sense, and elegance ; but I was de- 
terred from following up the acquaintance by observing, in 
each family, practices which, though very different, almost 
equally revolted me. 

In one, where the young ladies had large fortunes, they 
insinuated themselves into the admiration, and invited the 
familiarity of young men, by attentions the most flattering, 
and civilities the most alluring. When they had made sure 
of their aim, and the admirers were encouraged to make pro- 
posals, the ladies burst out into a loud laugh, wondered what 
the man could mean ; they never dreamed of any thing more 
than common politeness; then petrified them with distant 
looks, and turned about to practise the same arts on others. 

The other family, in which I thought I had secured an 
agreeable intimacy, I instantly deserted, on observing the 
gracious and engaging reception given by the ladies to more 
than one libertine of the most notorious profligacy. The 
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men were handsome, and elegant, and fashionable, and had 
figured in newspapers and courts of justice. This degrading 
popularity rather attracted than repelled attention; and, 
while the guilty associates in their crimes were shunned with 
abhorrence by these very ladies, the specious undoers were 
not only received with complaisance, but there was a sort of 
competition who should be most strenuous in their endeavors 
to attract them. Surely women of fashion can hardly make 
a more corrupt use of influence — a talent for which they will 
be peculiarly accountable. Surely, mere personal purity can 
hardly deserve the name of virtue in those who can sancticm 
notoriously vicious characters, which their reprobation, if it 
could not reform, would at least degrade. 

On a further acquaintance, I found Sir John and Lady 
Belfield to be persons of much worth. They were candid, 
generous and sincere. They saw the errors of the world in 
which they lived, but had not resolution to emancipate them- 
selves from its shackles. They partook, indeed, very spar 
ringly of its diversions, not so much because they suspected 
their evil tendency, as because they were weary of them, and 
because they had better resources in themselves. 

Indeed, it is wonderful that more people, from mere good 
sense and just taste, without the operation of any religious 
consideration, do not, when the first ardor is cooled, perceive 
the futility of what is called pleasure, and decline it, as the 
man declines the amusements of the child. But fashionable 
society produces few persons who, like the ex-courtier of King 
David, assign their fourscore years as a reason for no longer 
" delighting in the voice of singing men and singing women." 

Sir John and Lady Belfield, however, kept up a large and 
general acquaintance ; and it is not easy to continue to asso- 
ciate with the world, without retaining something of its spirit. 
Their standard of morals was high, compared with that of 
those with whom they lived ; but when the standard of the 
Gospel was suggested, they drew in a little, and thought 
things might be carried too far. There was nothing in their 
practice which made it their interest to hope that Christiani- 
ty might not be true. They both assented to its doetrines, 
and lived in a kind of general hope of its final promises. 
But their views were neither correct nor elevated. They 
were contented to generalize the doctrines of Scripture, and 
though they venerated its awful truths in the aggregate, they 
rather took them upon trust than labored to understand them, 
or to imbue their minds with the spirit of them. Many a 
high professor, however, might have blushed to see how care- 
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fully they exercised not a few Christian dispositions ; bow 
kind and patient they were 1 how favorable in their constructions 
of the actions of others I how charitable to the necessitous! 
how exact in veracity I and how tender of the reputation of 
their neighbor I 

Sir John had been early hurt by living so much with men 
of the world, with wits, politicians, and philosophers. This, 
though he had escaped the contagion of false principles, had 
kept back the growth of such as were true. Men versed in 
the world, and abstracted from all religious society, begin, in 
time, a little to suspect whether their own religious opinions 
may not possibly be wrong, or at least rigid, when-.they see 
them so opposite to those of persons to whose judgment they 
are accustomed to look up in other points. He found, too, 
that, in the society in which he lived, the reputation of re- 
ligion detracted much from that of talents ; and a man does 
not care to have his understanding questioned by those in 
whose opinion he wishes to stand well. This apprehension 
did not, indeed, drive him to renounce his principles, but it 
led him to conceal them ; and that piety which is forcibly 
kept out of sight, which has nothing to fortify, and every 
thing to repel it, is too apt to decline. 

His marriage with an amiable woman, whose virttlies and 
graces attached him to his own home, drew him off from the 
most dangerous of his prior connections. This union had at 
once improved his character and augmented his happiness. 
If Lady Belfield erred, it was through excess of kindness and 
candor. Her kindness led to the too great indulgence of 
her children ; and her candor to the too favorable construc- 
tion of the errors of her acquaintance. She was the very 
reverse of my Hampstead friend. Whereas Mrs. Ranby 
thought hardly any body would be saved. Lady Belfield com- 
forted herself that hardly any body was in danger. This 
opinion was not taken up as a palliative to quiet her con- 
science, on account of the sins of her own conduct, for her 
conduct was remarkably correct ; but it sprung from a natu- 
ral sweetness of temper, joined to a mind not sufficiently in- 
formed and guided by scriptural truth. She was candid and 
teachable, but as she could not help seeing that she had more 
religion than most of her acquaintance, she felt a secret com- 
placency in observing how far her principles rose above theirs, 
' instead of an humbling conviction of how far her own fell be- 
low the requisitions of the Gospel. 

The frindamental error was, that she had no distinct view 
of the corruption of human nature. She often lamented the 
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weaknesses and vices of individuals, but thought all vice an 
incidental, not a radical mischief, the effect of thoughtle6»> 
ness and casual temptation. She talked with discrimination 
of the faults of some of her children ; but while she rejoiced 
in the happier dispositions of the others, she never suspected 
that they had all brought into the world with them any nat- 
ural tendency to evil ; and thought it cruel to suppose that 
such innocent little things had any such wrong propensities 
as education would not effectually cure. In every thing the 
complete contrast of Mrs. Ranby — as the latter thought ed- 
ucation could do nothing, Lady Belfield thought it would do 
every thing ; that there was no good tendency which it would 
not bring to perfection, and no corruption which it could not 
completely eradicate. On the operation of a higher influence 
she placed too little dependence ; while Mrs. Ranby rested 
in an unreasonable trust on an interference not warranted by 
Scripture. 

In regard to her children. Lady Belfield was led by the 
strength of her affection to extreme indulgence. She en- 
couraged no vice in them, but she did not sufficiently check 
those indications which are the seeds of vice. She reproved 
the actufd fault, but never thought of implanting a principle 
which might extirpate the evil from whence the fault sprung ; 
so that the individual error and the individual correction were 
continually recurring. 

As Mrs. Ranby, 1 had observed, seldom quoted any sacred 
writer but St. Paul, I remarked that Lady Belfield admired 
almost exclusively Ecclesiastes, Proverbs, and the historical 
books of the Bible. Of the Epistles, that of St. James was 
her favorite ; the others she thought chiefly, if not entirely, 
applicable to the circumstances of the Jews and pagans, to 
the converts from among whom they were addressed. If 
she entertained rather an awful reverence for the doctrinal 
parts, than an earnest wish to study them, it arose from the 
common mistake of believing that they were purely specu- 
lative, without being aware of their deep practical impor- 
tance. But if these two ladies were diametrically opposite 
to each other in certain points, both were frequently right in 
what they assumed, and both wrong only in what they re- 
jected. Each contended for one half of that which will not 
save when disjoined from the other, but which, when united 
to it, makes up the complete Christian character. 

Lady Belfield, who was, if I may so speak, constitutional- 
ly charitable, almost thought that heaven might be purchased 
by charity. She inverted the valuable superstructure of 

4* 
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ffood works, and laid them as her fbundation ; and while 
Mrs. Ranby would not, perhaps, much have blamed Moses 
for breaking the tables of the law, had he only demolished 
the second, Lady Beliield would have saved the second, as 
the more important of the two. 

Lady Belfield has less vanity than any wom&n I ever knew 
who was not governed by a very strict religious principle. 
Her modesty never courted the admiration of the world, but 
her timidity too much dreaded its censure. She would not 
do a wrong thing to obtain any applause, but she omitted 
some right ones from the dread of blame. 



CHAPTER Vni. 

The house of Sir John Belfield was become a pleasant 
kind of home to me. He and his lady seldom went out in 
an evening. Happy in each other and in their children, 
though they lived much with the rational, they associated as 
little as they thought possible with the racketing world. Yet, 
being known to be generally at home, they were exposed to 
the inroads of certain invaders, called fine ladies, who, al- 
ways afraid of being too early for their parties, are constant- 
ly on the watch, how to disburthen themselves for the inter- 
mediate hour, of the heavy commodity time ; a raw material, 
which, as they seldom work up at home, they are always will- 
ing to truck against the time of their more domestic acquaint- 
ance. Now, as these last have always something to do, it is 
an unfair traffic ; " all the reciprocity is on one side," to bor- 
row the expression of an illustrious statesman ; and the bar- 
ter is as disadvantageous to the sober home-trader, as that of 
the honest negroes, who exchange their gold dust and ivory 
for the beads and bits of glass of the wily English. 

These nightly irruptions, though sometimes inconvenient 
to my friends, were of use to me, as they enabled me to see 
and judge more of the gay world, than I could have done 
without going in search of it ; a risk, which I thought bore 
no proportion to the gain. It was like learning the language 
of the enemy's country at home. 

One evening, when we were sitting happily alone in the li- 
brary — Lady Belfield working at her embroidery, cheerfully 
joining in our little discussions, and comparing our peaceful 
pleasures with those pursued by the occupiers of the count- 
lees carriages which were tearing up the *' wheel-worn 
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Streets," or jostling each other at the door of the next house^ 
where a grand assembly was collecting its myriads — Sir John 
asked what should be the evening book. Then rising, he 
took down from the shelf Akenside's Pleasures of Imagi- 
nation. 

" Is it," said he, as soon as he sat down, ** the rage for 
novelty, or a real degeneracy of taste, that we now so seldom 
hear of a poet, who, when I was a boy, was the admiration 
of every man who had a relish for true genius ? I cannot 
defend his principles, since, in a work in which Man is pro- 
fessedly the object, he has overlooked his immortality; a 
subject, which one wonders did not force itself upon him, 
as so congenial to the sublimity of his genius, whatever his 
religious views might have been. But to speak of him only 
as a poet ; a work which abounds in a richer profusion of 
images, and a more variegated luxuriance of expression than 
the Pleasures of Imagination, cannot easily be found. The 
flimsy metre of our day seems to add fresh value to his sin- 
ewy verse. We have no happier master of poetic numbers ; 
none who better knew 

To build the lofty rhyme. 

The condensed vigor, so indispensable to blank verse, the 
skilful variation of the pause, the masterly structure of the 
period, and all the occult mysteries of the art, can perhaps 
be best learnt from Akenside. If he could have conveyed 
to Thomson his melody and rhythm, and Thomson would have 
paid him back in perspicuity and transparency of meaning, 
how might they have enriched each other ! " 

** I confess," said I, " in reading Akenside, I have now 
and then found the same passage at once enchanting and un- 
intelligible. As it happens to many frequenters of the ope- 
ra, the music always transports, but the words are not always 
understood." I then desired my friend to gratify us with the 
first book of the Pleasures of Imagination. 

Sir John is a passionate lover of poetry, in which he has a 
fine taste. He read it with much spirit and feeling, especial- 
ly these truly classical lines, — 

Biindf mind alone (bear ivitness, earth and heaven !) 

The living fountain in itself contains 

Of beauteous and sublime : here hsmd in hand 

Sit paramount the graces ; here enthroned 

Celestial Venus witli divinest curs 

Invites the soul to never-fading joy. 

" The reputation of this exquisite passage," said he, lay- 
ing down the book, ** is established by the consenting su& 
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frage of all men of taste, though by the critical countenance 
jou are beginning to put on, you look as if you had a mind 
to attack it" 

'* So far from it," said I, " that I know nothing more 
splendid in the whole mass of our poetry. And I feel almost 
guilty of high treason against the majesty of the sublimer 
muses, in the remark I am going to hazard, on the celebra- 
ted lines which follow. The poet's object, through this and 
the two following pages, is to establish the infinite superiori- 
ty of mind over unconscious matter, even in its fairest forms. 
The idea is as just as the execution is beautiful : so, also, is 
his supreme elevation of intellect, over 

Greatness of bulk, or S3rmmetry of parts. 

Nothing, again, can be finer than his subsequent prefer- 
ence of 

The powers of genius and design, 

over even the stupendous range 

Of planets, suns, and adamantine spheres. 

He proceeds to ransack the stores of the mental and the 
moral world, as he had done the world of matter, and with a 
pen dipped in Hippocrene, opposes to the latter 

The charms of virtuous friendship, &c. 

The candid blush 
Of him vrho strives with fortune to be just. 

******* 
All the mild majesty of private life. 

******* 
The gracefiil tear that streams for others^ woes.'' 

"Why, Charles," said Sir John, "I am glad to find you 
the enthusiastic eulogist of the passage of which I suspected 
you were about to be the saucy censurer." 

" Censure," replied I, " is perhaps too strong a term 
for any part, especially the most admired part, of this fine 
poem. I need not repeat the lines on which I was going to 
risk a slight observation ; they live in the mind and memory 
of every lover of the muses." 

I will read the next passage, however," said Sir John, 
that I may be better able to controvert your criticism : — 

Look then abroad through nature, to the range 
Of planets, suns, and aoamantine spheres. 
Wheeling unshaken through the void immense. 
And speak, O man ! does this capacious scene 
With half that kindling majesty dilate 
Tby strong conceptioii, as when Brutus rote. 
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Refulgent from the stroke of Caesar's fatei 
Amid the crowd of patriots, and his arm 
Aloft extending, like eternal Jove 
When ffailt brings down the thunder, caHed aloud 
On TuSv's name, and shook his crimson steel, 
And bade the father of his country hail ; 
For lo ! the tyrant prostrate in the dust. 
And Rome again is firee ! 

" What a grand and powerfhl passage ! " said Sir John. 

** I acknowledge it/' said I, " but is it as just as it is 
grand ? Le vrai est le seul beau. It is a fair and direct op* 
position between mind and matter, The poet could not 
have expressed the image more nobly ; but might he not, out 
of the abundant treasures of his opiilent mind, have chosen 
it with more felicity ? Is an act of murder, even of an usurp- 
er, as happily contrasted with the organization of matter, as 
the other beautiful instances I named, and which he goes on 
to select ? The superiority of mental beauty is the point he 
is establishing, and his elaborate preparation leads you to ex- 
pect all his other instances to be drawn from pure mental 
excellence. His other exemplifications are general ; this is 
particular. They are a class ; this is only a variety. I ques- 
tion if Milton, who was, at least, as ardent a champion for 
liberty, and as much of a party-man as Akenside, would have 
used this illustration. Milton, though he often insinuates a 
political stroke, in his great poem, always, I think, general- 
izes. Whatever had been his principles, or at whatever pe- 
riod he had written, I question, when he wanted to describe 
the overthrow of authority by the rebel angels, if he would 
have illustrated it by Cromweirs seizing the mace, or the de- 
capitation of Charles ; much less, if he would have selected 
those two instances as the triumph of mind over matter." 

" But," said Sir John, " you forgot that Akenside profess- 
edly adopts the language of Cicero in his second Philippic," 
He then read the note beginning with Csesare interfecto, &c. 

" True," said I, " I am not arguing the matter as a point 
of fact, but as a point of just application. I pass over the. 
comparison of Brutus with Jove, which, by the way, would 
have become TuUy better than Akenside, but which Tully 
would have, perhaps, thought too bold. Cicero adorns his 
oration with this magnificent description. He relates it as 
an event : the other uses it as an illustration of that to which 
I humbly conceive it does not exactly apply. The orator 
paints the violent death of a hero ; the poet adopts the de- 
scription of this violent death, or rather of the stroke which 
caused it, to illustrate the perfection of intellectual grandeur. 
Afler all^ it is as much a party question as a poetical one ; 
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a question on which the critic will be apt to be guided in 
his decision by his politics rather than by his taste. The 
splendor of the passage, however, will inevitably dazzle the 
feeling reader, till it produce the common effect of excessive 
brightness — that of somewhat blinding the beholder." 



CHAPTER IX. 

While we were thus pleasantly engaged, the servant an- 
nounced Mrs. Fentham ; and a fashionable-looking woman, 
about the middle of life, rather youthfully dressed, and not far 
from handsome, made her appearance. Instead of breaking 
forth into the usual modish jargon, she politely entered into 
the subject in which she found us engaged ; envied Lady Bel- 
field the happiness of elegant quiet, which she herself might 
have been equally enjoying at her own house, and professed 
herself a warm admirer of poetry. She would, probably, have - 
professed an equal fondness for metaphysics, geometry, mili- 
tary tactics, or the Arabic language, if she had happened to 
have found us employed in the study of either. 

From poetry the transition to painting was easy and natu- 
ral. Mrs. Fentham possessed all the phraseology of connois- 
seurship, and asked me if I was fond of pictures. I profess- 
ed the delight I took in them in strong, that is, in true terms. 
She politely said, that Mr. Fentham had a very tolerable col- 
lection of the best masters, and particularly a Titian, which 
she would be happy to have the honor of showing me next 
morning. I bowed my thankful assent : she appointed the 
hour, and, soon afler, looking at her watch, said she was 
afraid she must leave the delights of such a select and inter- 
esting society, for a far less agreeable party. 

When she was gone, I expressed my obligations to her 
politeness, and anticipated the pleasure I should have in see- 
ing her pictures. " She is much more anxious that you 
should see her Originals," said Lady Belfield, smiling; ''the 
kindness is not quite disinterested : take care of your heart." 
Sir John rather gravely said, " It is with reluctance that I 
ever say any thing to the prejudice of any body that I re- 
ceive into my house ; but, as the son of my valaed friend, I 
think it fair to tell you, that this vigilant matron keeps a keen 
lookout afler all young men of fortune. This is not the first 
time that that Titian has been made the bait to catch a promis- 
ing acquaintance. Indeed^ it is now grown so stale, that, had 
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you not been a new man, she would hardly have risked it 
If you had happened not to like painting, some book would 
have been offered you. The return of a book naturally brings 
on a visit. But all these devices have not yet answered. 
The damsels still remain, like Shakspeare's plaintive maid, 
'in single blessedness.' They do not, however, like her. 
spend gloomy nights 

Chanting cold hymns to the pale, lifeless moon, 

but in singing sprighUier roundelays to livelier auditors." 

I punctually attended the invitation, effectually shielded 
from danger by the friendly intimation, and a still more in- 
fallible aegis, the charge of my father never to embark in 
any engagement till I had made my visit to Mr. Stanley. 
My veneration for his memory operated as a complete defence. 
I saw and admired the pictures. The pictures brought on 
an invitation to dinner. I found Mrs. Fentham to be, in her 
conversation, a sensible, correct, knowing woman. Her 
daughters were elegant in their figures, well instructed in 
the usual accomplishments, well bred, and apparently well 
tempered. Mr. Fentham was a man of business, and of the 
world. He had a great income from a place under govern- 
ment, out of which the expenses of his family permitted him 
to save nothing. Private fortune he had little or none. His 
employment engaged him almost entirely, so that he interfered 
but little with domestic affairs. A general air of elegance, 
almost amounting to magnificence, pervaded the whole es- 
tablishment. 

I at first saw but little to excite any suspicion of the arti- 
ficial character of the lady of the house. The first gleam of 
light which let in the truth, was the expressions most fre- 
quent in Mrs. Fentham's mouth — " What will the world 
say?" "What will people think?" "How will such a 
thing appear ? " " Will it have a good look ? " " The world 
is of opmion." " Won't such a thing be censured ? " On a 
little acquaintance, I discovered that human applause was 
the motive of all she said, and reputation her great object in 
all she did. Opinion was the idol to which she sacrificed. 
Decorum was the inspirer of her duties, and praise the re- 
ward of them. Tl^ standard of the world was the standard 
by which she weighed actions. She had no higher princi- 
ple of conduct. She adopted the forms of religion, because 
she saw that, carried to a certain degree, they rather pro- 
duced credit than censure. While her husband adjusted his 
accounts on the Sunday morning, she regularly carried her 
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daughters to church, except a headache had been caught at 
the Saturday's opera ; and as regularly exhibited herself and 
them afterwards in Hyde Park. As she said it was Mr. 
Fentham's leisure day, she complimented him with always 
having a great dinner on Sundays, but alleged her piety as a 
reason for not having cards in the evening at home, though 
she had no scruple to make one at a private party at a friend's 
house ; soberly conditioning, however, that there should not 
be more than three testes ; the right or wrong, the decorum 
or imprq>riety, the gayety or gravity, always being made spe- 
cifically to depend on the number of tables. 

She was, in general, extremely severe against women who 
had lost their reputation; though she had no hesitation in 
visiting a few of the most dishonorable, if they were of high 
rank, or belonged to a certain set. In that case, she ex- 
cused herself by saying, *' that as fashionable people contin- 
ued to countenance them, it was not for her to be scrupulous. 
One must sail with the stream ; — I can't set my face against 
the world." But if an unhappy girl had been drawn aside, 
or one who had not rank to bear her out had erred, that al- 
tered the case, and she then expressed the most virtuous in- 
dignation. When modesty happened to be in repute, not 
the necks of dueen Elizabeth and her courtly virgins were 
more entrenched in ruffs, and shrouded in tuckers, than 
those of Mrs. Fentham and her daughters ; but when display 
became the order of the day, the Grecian Venus was scarce- 
ly more unconscious of a veil. 

With a very good understanding, she never allowed her- 
self <Hie original thought, or one spontaneous action. Her 
ideas, her language, and her conduct, were entirely regula- 
ted by the ideas, language, and conduct of those who stood 
well with the world. Vanity, in her, was a steady, inward^ 
but powerfully-pervading principle. It did not evaporate in 
levity or indiscretion, but was the hidden though forcible 
spring of her whole course of action. She had all the grati- 
fication which vanity affords in secret, and all the credit 
which its prudent operation procures in public. She was 
•apparently guilty of no excess of any kind. She had a sober 
scale of creditable vices, and never allowed herself to exceed 
a few stated degrees in any of them. Sh^ reprobated gaming, 
but could not exist without cards. Masquerades she censur- 
ed, as highly extravagant and dangerous ; but when given 
-by ladies of high quality, at their own houses, she thought 
them an elegant and proper amusement. Though she some- 
times w#mt to the play, she did not care for what passed 
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on the stage, for she confessed the chief pleasure the theatre 
afforded, was to reckon up, when she came home, how many 
duchesses and countesses had bowed to her across the house. 

A complete despot at home, her arbitrariness is so veiled 
by correctness of manner, and studied good breeding, that 
she obtains the credit of great mildness and moderation. 
She is said not to love her daughters, who come too near her 
in age, and go too much beyond her in beauty, to be forgiven ; 
yet, like a consummate politician, she is ever laboring for 
their advancement. She has generally several schemes in 
hand, and always one scheme under another, the under 
plot ready to be brought forward if the principal one fails. 
Though she encourages pretenders, yet she is afraid to ac- 
cept of a tolerable proposal, lest a better should present it- 
self; but if the loftier hope fails, she then contrives to lure 
back the inferior offer. She can balance, to a nicety, in the 
calculation of chances, the advantages or disadvantages of a 
higher possibility against a lower probability. 

Though she neither wants reading nor taste, her mind is 
never sufficiently disengaged to make her an agreeable com- 
panion. Her head is sJways at work, conjecturing the event 
of every fresh ball and every new acquaintance. She can- 
not even 

Take her tea indthout a stratagem. 

She set out in life with a very slender acquaintance, and 
clung, for a while, to one or two damaged peeresses, who 
were not received by women of their own rank. But I am 
told, it was curious to see with what adroitness she could ex- 
tricate herself from a disreputable acquaintance, when a 
more honorable one stepped in to fill the niche. She made 
her way rapidly, by insinuating to one person of note, how 
intimate she was with another, and to both what handsome 
things each said of the other. By constant attentions, petty 
offices, and measured flattery, she has got footing into almost 
every house of distinction. Her decorum is invariable. 
She boasts that she was never guilty of the indecency of vio- 
lent passion. Poor woman ! she fancies there is no violent 
passion but that of anger. Little does she think that ambi- 
tion, vanity, the hunger of applause, a rage for being uni- 
versally known, are aD violent passions, however modified by 
discretion, or varnished by art. She suffers, too, all that 
" vexation of spirit " which treads on the heels of ** vanity." 
Disappointment and jealousy poison the days devoted to 
pleasure. The party does not answer. The wrcmg pec^le 
VOL. n. 3 
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never stay away, and the right ones never come. The guest 
for whom the fite is made, is sure to fail. Her party is thin^ 
while that of her competitor overflows ; or there is a plenty 
of dowagers, and a paucity of young men. When the costly 
and elaborate supper is on the table, excuses arrive ; even if 
the supper is crowded, the daughters remain upon hands. 
How strikingly does she exemplify the strong expression of 
** laboring in the fire for very vanity '' ; " of giving her money 
for that which is not bread, and her labor for that which sat> 
isfieth not '' ! 

After spending the day at Mrs. Fentham's, I went to sup 
with my friends in Cavendish Square. Lady Belfield was 
impatient for my history of the dinner. But Sir John said, 
laughing, ''You shall not say a word, Charles, — I can tell 
how it was as exactly as if I had been there. Charlotte, 
who has the best voice, was brought out to sing, but was 
placed a little behind, as her person is not quite perfect ; 
Maria, who is the most picturesque figure, was put to cUtitu* 
dinize at the harp, arrayed in the costume, and assuming 
the fascinating graces, of Marmion's Lady Heron : — 

Fair was her rounded arm, as o'er 
The strings her fingers flew. 

Then, Charles, was the moment of peril ! then, according to 
your favorite Milton's most incongruous image, 

You took in sounds that might create a soul 
Under the ribs of death. 

For fear, however, that your heart of adamant should hold out 
against all these perilous assaults, its vulnerability was tried 
in other quarters. The Titian would naturally lead to La- 
vinia's drawings. A beautiful sketch of the lakes would be 
produced, with a gentle intimation, what a sweet place Westr 
moreland must be to live in ! When you had exhausted all 
proper raptures on the art and on the artist, it would be recol- 
lected that, as Westmoreland was so near Scotland, you 
would naturally be fond of a reel. The reel of course suc- 
ceeded." Then, putting himself into an attitude, and speak- 
ing theatrically, he continued — 

" Then universal Pan 
Knit with the Graces and the Hours in dance. 

O no, I forget, — ^universal Pan could not join; but he 
could admire. Then all the perfections of all the nymphs 
burst on you in full blaze. Such a concentration of attrac- 
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tions yoa never covld resist ! You are hut a man, anQ now, 
doubtless, a lost man." Here he stopped to finish his laugh, 
and I was driven reluctantly to acknowledge that his picture, 
though a caricature, was, notwithstanding, a resemblance. 

** And so," said Sir John, " you were brought under no 
power of incantation by this dangerous visit. You will not 
be driven, like the tempted Ithacan, to tie yourself to a mast, 
or to flee for safety from the enchantment of these syrens." 

While we were at supper, with more gravity, he said, 
" Among the various objects of ambition, there are few in 
life which bring less accession to its comfort, than an un- 
ceasing struggle to rise to an elevation in society very much, 
above the level of our own condition, without being aided by 
any stronger ascending power than mere vanity. Great tal- 
ents, of whatever kind, have a natural tendency to rise, and 
to lift their possessor. The flame, in mounting, does but 
obey its impulse. But when there is no energy more power- 
ful than the passion to be great, destitute of the gifts which 
confer greatness, the painful efforts of ambition are like wa- 
ter forced above its level by mechanical powers. It requires 
constant exertions of art, to keep up what art first set a going. 
Poor Mrs. Fentham's head is perpetually at work to main- 
tain the elevation she has reached. And how little, afler all, 
is she considered, by those on whose caresses her happiness 
depends ! She has lost the esteem of her original circle, 
where she might have been respected, without gaining that 
of her high associates, who, though they receive her, still re- 
fuse her claims of equality. She is not considered as of their 
establishment ; it is but toleration at best." 

At Mrs. Fentham's I encountered Lady Bab Lawless, a 
renowned modish dowager, famous for laying siege to the 
heart of every distinguished man, with the united artillery of 
her own wit and her daughters' beauty. How many ways 
there are of being wrong ! She was of a character diamet- 
rically opposite to that of Mrs. Fentham. She had the same 
end in view ; but the means she used to accomplish it were 
of a bolder strain. Lady Bab affected no delicacy; she 
laughed at reserve ; she had shaken hands with decorum. 

She held the noisy tenor of her way 

with no assumed refinement ; and, so far from shielding her 
designs behind the mask of decency, she disdained the ob- 
solete expedient. Her plans succeeded the more infallibly, 
because her frankness defeated all suspicion. A man could 
never divine that such gay and open assaults could have their 
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fimndation in design, and he gave her full credit lor artless 
simplicity, at the moment she was catching him in her toils. 
If she now and then had gone too far, and, by a momentary 
oversight or excessive levity, had betrayed too much, with 
infinite address she would make a cranenieck turn, and ^1 
to discussing, not without ability, some moral or theological 
topic. Thus she affected to establish the character of a 
woman thoughtless through wit, indiscreet through simplici- 
ty, but religious on principle. 

As there is no part of the appendage to a wife which I 
have ever more dreaded than a Machiavelian mother, I sdMuld 
have been deaf to wit, and blind to beauty, and dead to ad- 
vances, had their united batteries been directed against me. 
But I had not the ambition to aspire to that honor. I waa 
much too low a mark for her lofly aim. She had a natural 
antipathy to every name that could not be found in the red 
book. She equally shrunk from untitled opulence and indi-^ 
gent nobility. She knew, by instinct, if a younger son was 
in the room, and, by a petrifying look, checked his most 
distant approaches, while, with her powerful spells, she 
never failed to draw within her magic circle the splendid 
heir, and charm him to her purpose. 

Highly bom herself, she had early been married to a rich 
man of inferior rank, for the sake of a large settlement. Her 
pltm was, that her daughters (who, by the way, are modest 
and estimable) should find in the man they married still 
higher birth than her own, and more riches than her 
husband's. 

It was a curious speculation to compare these two friends, 
and to observe how much less the refined manoeuvres of Mrs. 
Fentham answered, than the open assaults of the intrepid 
Lady Bab. All the intricacies and labyrinths which the 
former has been so skilful and so patient in weaving, have 
not yet enthralled one captive, while the composed effrontery, 
the affecting to take for granted the offer which was never 
meant to be made, and treating that as concluded, which 
was never so much as intended, drew the unconscious vic- 
tim of the other into the trap, before he knew it was set ; the 
depth of her plot consisting in not appearing to have any. 
It was novelty in intrigue ; an originality which defied all 
competition, and in which no imitator has any chance of 
success. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Sir John carried me, one morning, to call on Lady Den- 
ham, a dowager of fashion, who had grown old in the tram- 
mels of the world. Though she seems resolved to die in the 
harness, yet she piques herself on being very religious, and 
no one inveighs against infidelity or impiety with more point- 
ed censure. " She has a granddaughter," said Sir John, 
** who lives with her, and whom she has trained to walk precisely 
in her own steps, and which, she thinks, is the way she should 
go. The girl," added he, smiling, " is Well looking, and will 
have a handsome fortune ; and I am persuaded, that, as my 
friend, I could procure you a good reception." 

We were shown into her dressing room, where we found 
her with a book lying open before her. From a glance 
which I caught of the large black letter, I saw it was a 



WeeJ^s Preparation. This book, it seems, constantly 1^ 
<^n before her from breakfast till dinner, at this season. It 
was Passion week. But as this is the room in which she sees 
all her morning visitors, — ^to none of whom is she ever denied, — 
even at this period of retreat, she could only pick up momen- 
tary snatches of reading in the short intervals between one 
person bowing out, and another curtsying in. Miss Den- , 
ham sat by, painting flowers. 

Sir John asked her ladyship if she would go and dine, in a 
family way, with Lady Belfield. She drew up, looked grave, 
and said with much solemnity, that she should never think 
of dining abroad at this holy season. Sir John said, " As we 
have neither cards nor company, I thought you might as well 
have eaten your chicken in my house as in your own." But 
though she thought it a sin to dine with a sober family, she 
made herself amends for the sacrifice, by letting us see that 
her heart was brimful of the world, pressed down and running 
over. She indemnified herself for her abstinence from its 
diversions, by indulging in the only pleasures which she 
thought compatible with the sanctity of the season, unchar- 
itable gossip and unbounded calumny. She would not touch 
a card for the world, but she played over to Sir John the 
whole game of the preceding Saturday night ; told him by 
what a shameful inattention her partner had lost the odd 
trick ; and that she should not have been beaten after all, 
had not her adversary, she verily believed, contrived to look 
over her hand. 

Sir John seized the only minute, in which we were alone, 
5^ 
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to ask her to add a guinea to a little sum he was collecting 
for a poor tradesman with a large family, who had been 
burnt out a few nights ago. " His wife," added he, " was 
yoiur favorite maid Dixon, and both are deserving people." 
'* Ah, poor Dixon I she was always unlucky," replied the 
lady. '* How could they be so careless ? Surely they might 
have put the fire out sooner. They should not have let it get 
ahead. I wonder people are not more active." <' It is too 
late to inquire about that," said Sir John ; ** the question now 
is, not how their loss might have been prevented, but how 
it may be repaired." *'l am really quite sorry," said she, 
*' that I can give you nothing. I have had so many calls 
lately, that my charity purse is completely exhausted — and 
that abominable Property-tax makes me quite a beggar." 

While she was speaking, I glanced on the open leaf at, 
** Charge them that are rich in this world that they be ready 
to give ; " and directing my eye further, it fell on, "Be not 
deceived. God is not mo<jked." These were the awful pas- 
sages which formed a part of her Preparation, and this was 
the practical use she made of them 1 

A dozen persons of both sexes ** had their exits and their 
entrances " during our stay ; for the scene was so strange, 
and the chair acter so new to me, that I felt unwilling to stir. 
Among other visitors was Signor Squallini,. a favorite opera 
singer, whom she patronized. Her face was lighted up 
with joy at sight of him. He brought her an admired new 
air^ in which he was preparing himself, and sung a few notes^ 
that she might say she had heard it the first. She felt all the 
dignity of the privilege, and extolled the air with all the 
phrases, cant, and rapture of dilettanteism. 

Afler this, she drew a paper from between the leaves of 
her still open book, which she showed him. It contained a 
list of all the company she had engaged to attend his benefit. 
" I will call on some others," said she, " to-mwrow, after 
prayers, I am sorry this is a week in which I cannot see 
my friends at their assemblies, but on Sunday you know it 
will be over„ and I shall have my house full in the evening. 
Next Monday will be Easter, and L shall be at our dear 
duchess's private masquerade, and then I hope to see and 
engage the whole world. — Here are ten guineas," said she in 
a half whisper to the obsequious signer ; " you may mention 
what I gave for my ticket, and, it may set the iashion going." 
She then pressed a ticket on, Sir John, and another on me. 
He declined, saying with great sang froid, " You know wq 
are Handelians" What excuse I made I da not well know \ 
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I only know that I saved my ten guineas with a very bad 
grace, but felt bound in conscience to add them to what I 
had before subscribed to poor Dixon. 

Hitherto I had never seen the gnat-strainer and the camel* 
swallower so strikingly exemplified. And it is observable 
how forciUy the truth of Scripture is often illustrated by those 
who live in the boldest opposition to it. If you have any 
doubt while you are reading, go into the world, and your be- 
lief will be confirmed. 

As we took our leave, she followed us to the door. I hoped 
it was with the guinea for the fire ; but she only whispered 
Sir John, though he did not go himself, to prevail on such 
and such ladies to go to Squallini's benefit. ** Pray do," said 
she, "it will be charity. Poor fellow! he is sadly out at 
elbows ; he has a fine liberal spirit, and can hardly make his 
large income do." 

When we got into the street we admired the splendid 
chariot and laced liveries of this indigent professor, for whom 
our charity had been just solicited, and whose " liberal spirit,** 
my firiend assured me, consisted in sumptuous living, and the 
indulgence of every fashionable vice. 

I could not restrain my exclamations as soon as we got 
out of hearing. To Sir John the scene was amusing, but 
to him it had lost the interest of novelty. " I have known 
her ladyship about twelve years," said he, " and of course 
have witnessed a dozen of these annual paroxysms of devotion. 
I am persuaded that she is a gainer by them on her own 
principle, that is, in the article of pleasure. This short pe- 
riodical abstinence whets her appetite to a keener relish for 
suspended enjoyment ; and while she fasts from amusements, 
her blinded conscience enjoys a feast of self-gratulation. She 
feeds on the remembrance of her self-denial, even after she 
has returned to those deliorhts which she thinks her retreat 
has fairly purchased. She considers religion as a system of 
pains and penalties, by the voluntary enduring of which, for 
a short time, she shall compound for all the indulgences of 
the year. She is persuaded that something must be annually 
forborne, in order to make her peace. After these periodical 
atonements, the Almighty, being in her debt, will be obliged 
at last to pay her with heaven. This composition, which 
rather brings her in on the creditor side, not only quiets her 
conscience for the past, but enables her joyfully to enter on 



a new score." 



I asked Sir John how Lady Belfield could associate with 
a woman of a character so opposite to her own. " What 
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can we do ? " said he ; '* we cannot be singular. We must 
conform a little to the world in which we live/' Trusting to 
his extreme good nature, and fired at the scene to which I 
had been a witness, I ventured to observe that non-conform- 
itj to such a world as that of which this lady was a speci- 
men, was the very criterion of the religion taught by Him 
who had declared, by way of preeminent distinction, that 
•* his kingdom was not of this world." 

** You are a young man," answered he, mildly, " and this 
delicacy and these prejudices would soon wear off, if you 
were to live some time in the world." " My dear Sir John," 
said I, warmly, "by the grace of God, I never wiU live in the 
world; at least, I will never associate with that part of it, 
whose society would be sure to wear off that delicacy and re- 
move those prejudices. Why, this is retaining all the worst 
part of popery. — Here is the abstinence without the devotion ; 
the outward observance without the interior humiliation; 
the suspending of sin, not only without any design of forsak- 
ing it, but with a fixed resolution of returning to it, and of 
increasing the gust by the forbearance. Nay, the sins she 
retains in order to mitigate the horrors of forbearance, are 
as bad as those she lays down. A postponed sin, which is 
fully intended to be resumed, is as much worse than a sin 
persisted in, as deliberate hypocrisy is worse than the im- 
pulse of passion. I desire not a more explicit comment on a 
text, which I was once almost tempted to think unjust ; I 
mean, the greater facility of the entrance of gross and no- 
torious offenders into heaven than of these formalists. No ! 
If Miss Denham were sole heiress to Croesus, and joined the 
beauty of Cleopatra to the wit of Sappho, I never would con- 
nect myself with a disciple of that school." 

" How many ways there are of being unhappy ! " said Sir 
John, as we returned one day fi-om a ride we had taken some 
miles out of town, to call on a friend of his. " Mr. Stanhope, 
whom we have just quitted, is a man of great elegance of 
mind. His early life was passed in liberal studies, and in the 
best company. But his fair prospects were blasted by a dis- 
proportionate marriage. He was drawn in by a vanity too 
natural to young men — that of fancying himself preferred by a 
woman who had no one recommendation but beauty. To 
be admired by her, whom all his acquaintance admired, 
gratified his amour propre. He was overcome by her marked 
attentions so far as to declare himself, without knowing her 
real disposition. It was some time before his prepossession 
allowed him to discover that she was weak and ill-informed. 
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selfish and bad tempered. What she wanted in understand- 
ing, she made up in spirit. The more she exacted, the more 
he submitted;' and her demands grew in proportion to his 
sacrifices. My fi-iend, with patient affection, struggled for a 
long time to raise her character and to enlighten her mind ; 
but finding that she pouted whenever he took up a book, and 
that she even hid the newspaper before he had read it, com- 
plaining that he preferred any thing to her company, the 
softness of his temper and his habitual indolence at length 
prevailed. His better judgment sunk in the hopeless contest. 
For a quiet life, he has submitted to a disgracefiil life. The 
compromise has not answered. 

" He has incurred the degradation, which, by a more spirited 
conduct, he might have avoided, and has missed the quiet 
which he sacrificed his dignity to purchase. He compas- 
sionates her folly, and continues to translate her wearisome 
interruptions into the flattering language of affection. 

** In compliment to her, no less than in justification of his 
own choice, he has persuaded himself that all women are 
pretty much alike ; that, in point of capacity, dispositimi, 
and knowledge, he has but drawn the common lot, with the 
balance in his favor, of strong affection and unsullied virtue. 
He hardly ever sees his fine library, — ^which is the object of 
her supreme aversion, — but wastes his days in listless idleness, 
and his evenings at cards, the only thing iti which she takes 
a lively interest. His fine mind is, I fear, growing mean and 
disingenuous. The gentleness of his temper leads him not 
only to sacrifice his peace, but to infringe on his veracity, in 
order to keep her quiet. 

** All the^ entertainment he finds at dinner is a recapit- 
ulation of the faults of her maids, or the impertinence of her 
footmen, or the negligence of her gardener. If, to please her, 
he joins in the censure, she turns suddenly about, and de- 
fends them. If he vindicates them, she insists on their im- 
mediate dismission ; and no sooner are they irrevocably dis- 
charged, than she is continually dwelling on their perfections, 
and then it is only their successors who have any faults. 

" He is now so afraid of her driving out his few remaining 
old servants, if she sees his partiality for them, that, in order 
to conceal it, he affects to reprimand them, as the only means 
fbr them to secure her favor. Thus the integrity of his heart 
is giving way to a petty duplicity, and the openness of his 
temper to shabby artifices. He could submit to the loss of 
his comfort, but sensibly feels the diminution of his credit. 
The loss of his usefulness too is a constant source of regret 
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She will not even suffer him to act as a magistrate, lest heF 
doors should be beset with vagabonds, and her house dirtied 
by men. of business. If he chance to commend a dish he has- 
tasted at a friend's house — Yes, every body's things are good 
but hers — she can never please — he had better always dine 
abroad, if nothing is fit to be eaten at home. 

'* Though poor Stanhope's conduct is so correct,, and his 
attachment to his wife so notorious, he never ventures to 
commend any thing that is said or done by another woman. 
She has, indeed, no definite object of jealousy, but feels an 
uneasy, vague sensation of envy at any thing or person ho 
admires. I believe she would be jealous of a fine day, if her 
husband praised it. 

" If a tale reaches her ears of a wife who has failed of her 
duty, or if the public papers record a divorce, then she 
awakens her husband to a sense of his superior happiness, 
and her own irreproachable virtue. O, Charles, the wc»naa 
who, reposing on the laurels of her boasted virtue, allows her- 
self to be a disobliging, a peevish, a gloomy, a discontented 
companion, defeats one great end of the institution, which is 
happiness. The wife who violates the marriage vow, is in- 
deed more criminal ; but the very magnitude of her crime 
emancipates her husband ; while she who makes him not 
dishonorable, but wretched, fastens on him a misery for life, 
from which no laws can free him, and under which religion 
alone can support him.'' 

We continued talking till we reached home, on the multi- 
tude of marriages in which the parties are '^ joined, not 
matched," and where the term union is a miserable misno- 
mer. I endeavored to turn all these new acquaintances to 
account, and considered myself, at every visit I made, as tak- 
ing a lesson for my own conduct. I beheld the miscarriages 
of others, not only with concern for the individual, but as 
beacons to light me on my way. It was no breach of charity 
to use the aberrations of my acquaintance for the purpose of 
making my own course more direct. I took care, however, 
never to lose sight of the humbling consideration that my 
own deviations were equally liable to become the object of 
their animadversion, if the same motive had led them to the 
same scrutiny. 

I remained some weeks longer in town, indulging myself in 
all its safe sights and all its sober pleasures. I examined 
whatever was new in art or curious in science. I found out 
the best pictures, saw the best statues, explored the best 
museums, heard the bes( speakers m the courts of kw, the 
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best preachers in the church, and the best orators in parliar 
roent ; attended the best lectures, and visited the best com- 
pany, in the most correct, though not always the most fash- 
ionable sense of the term. I associated with many learned, 
sensible, and some pious men — commodities with which Lon- 
don, with all its faults, abounds, perhaps, more than any other 
place on the habitable globe. I became acquainted with 
many agreeable, well-informed, valuable women, with a few 
who even seemed in a good measure to live above the world 
while they were living in it. 

There is a large class of excellent female characters, who, 
on account of that very excellence, are little known ; because 
to be known is not their object. Their ambition has a better 
taste. They pass through life honored and respected in their 
own small, but not unimportant sphere, and approved by Him 
" whose they are, and whom they serve," though their faces 
are hardly known in promiscuous society. If they occasion 
little sensation abroad, they produce much happiness at home. 
And when once a woman who has ** all appliances and means 
to get it," can withstand the intoxication of the flatterer, and 
the adoration of the fashionable ; can conquer the fondness 
for public distinction ; can resist the temptations of that magio 
circle to which she is courted, and in which she is qualified 
to shine, — ^this is indeed a trial of firmness ; a trial in which 
those who have never been called to resist themselves, can 
hardly judge of the merit of resistance in others. 

These are the women who bless, dignify, and truly adorn 
society. The painter indeed does not make his fortune by 
their sitting to him; the jeweller is neither brought into 
vogue by furnishing their diamonds, nor undone by not being 
paid for them ; the prosperity of the milliner does not depend 
on affixing their name to a cap or a color ; the poet does not 
celebrate them ; the novelist does not dedicate to them ; but 
they possess the affection of their husbands, the attachment 
of their children, the esteem of the wise and good ; and, above 
all, they ^possess his favor, " whom to know is life eternal." 
Among these I doubt not I might have found objects highly 
deserving of my heart, but the injunction of my father was a 
sort of panoply which guarded it. 

I am persuaded that such women compose a larger portion 
of the sex than is generally allowed. It is not the number, 
but the noise, which makes a sensation ; and a set of fair de- 
pendent young creatures who are every night forced, some of 
them reluctantly, upon the public eye, and a bevy of faded 
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matrons touged and repaired for an ungrateful public, dead 
to their blandishments, do not compose the whole female 
world 1 I repeat it — a hundred amiable women, who are liv- 
ing in the quiet practice of their duties, and the modest exer- 
tion of their talents, do not fill the public eye, or reach the 
public ear, like one aspiring leader, who, hungering for ob- 
0ervation, and disdaining censure, dreads not abuse, but ob- 
livion ; who thinks it more glorious to head a little phalanx 
of fashionable followers, than to hold out, as from her com- 
manding eminence and imposing talents she might have 
done, a shining example of all that is great, and good, and 
dignified in woman. These sel^appointed queens maintain 
an absolute but ephemeral empire over that little fantastic 
mristocracy which they call the world. — Admiration besets 
them, crowds attend them, conquests follow them, inferiors 
imitate them, rivals envy them, newspapers extol them, son- 
nets deify them. A few ostentatious charities are exposed as 
a large atonement for a few amiable weaknesses^ while the 
unpaid tradesman is exposed to ruin by their vengeance if he 
refuse to trust them, and to a gaol if he continue to do it. 



CHAPTER XI. 

The three days previous to my leaving London were pass- 
ed with Sir John and Lady Belfield. Knowing I was on the 
wing jR>r Hampshire, they promised to make their long-in- 
lended visit to Stanley Grove during my stay there. 

On the first of these days, we were agreeably surprised at 
the appearance of Dr. Barlow, an old friend of Sir i<Aai, and 
the excellent rector of Mr. Stanley's parish. Being obliged 
la C(Mne to town on urgent business for a couple of days, he 
was charged to assure me of the cordial welcome which 
awaited me at the Grove. I was glad to make this early ac- 
quaintance with this highly respectable divine. I pnade a 
thousand inquiries about his neighbors, and expressed my im- 
patience to know more of a family in whose characters I al- 
ready felt a more than common interest. 

" Sir," said he, " if you set me talking of Mr. Stanley, you 
must abide by the consequences of your indiscretion, and 
bear with the loquacity of which that subject never fails to 
Biake me guilty. He is a greater blessing to me as a firiend, 
and to my parish as an example and a benefactor^ than I can 
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describe." I assured him that he 4x>uld not be too minate in 
speaking of a man whom I had been early taught to admire, 
by that exact judge of merit, my late father. 

** Mr. Stanley," said the worthy doctor, ** is about six and 
forty ; his admirable wife is about six or seven years younger. 
He passed the early part of his life in London, in the best 
society. His commerce with the world was, to a mind like 
his, all pure gain ; for he brought away from it all the good it 
had to give, without exchanging for it one particle of his own 
integrity. He acquired the air, manners, and sentiments of 
a gentleman, without any sacrifice of his sincerity. Indeed, 
he may be said to have turned his knowledge of the world to 
a religious account, for it has enabled him to recommend re- 
ligion to those who do not like it well enough to forgive, for 
its sake, the least awkwardness of gesture or inelegance of 
manner. 

'' When I became acquainted with the family," continued 
he, *' I told Mrs. Stanley that I was afraid her husband hurt 
religion in one sense, as much as he recommended it in 
another ; for that some men, who would forgive him his piety 
for the sake of his agreeableness, would be led to dislike re- 
ligion more than ever in other men, in whom the jewel was 
not so well set. ' We should like your religious men well 
enough,' will they say, 'if they all resembled Stanley.' 
Whereas, the truth is, they do not so much like Mr. Stanley's 
religion as bear with it for the pleasure which his other qual- 
ities afford them. She assured me, that this was not alto- 
gether the case, for that his other qualities having pioneered 
his way, and hewed down the prejudices which the reputa- 
tion of piety naturally raises, his endeavors to be useful to 
them were much facilitated, and he not only kept the ground 
he had gained, but was often able to turn this influence over 
his friends to a better account than they had intended. He 
converted their admiration of him into arms against their own 
errors. 

** He possesses in perfection," continued Dr. Barlow, '* that 
sure criterion of abilities, a great power over the minds of 
his acquaintance, and has in a high degree that rare talent, 
the art of conciliation without the aid of flattery. I have 
seen more men brought over to his opinion by a management 
derived from his knowledge of mankind, and by a principle 
which forbade his ever using this knowledge but for good 
purposes, than I ever observed in any other instance ; and 
this without the slightest deviation from his scrupulous 
jHTobity. 

VOL. II. 6 
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" He is master of one great advantage in conversation — ^that 
of not only knowing what to say that may be useful, but 
exactly when to say it ; in knowing when to press a point and 
when to forbear ; in his sparing the se]f>love of a vain man, 
whom he wishes to reclaim by contriving to make him feel him- 
self wrong without making him appear ridiculous. The former 
he knows is easily pardoned, the latter never. He has studied 
the human heart long enough to know that to wound pride is 
not the way to cure, but to inflame it ; and that exasperating 
self-conceit, will never subdue it. He seldom, I believe, 
goes into company without an earnest desire to be useful to 
some one in it ; but if circumstances are adverse ; if the 
mollia tempora fandi do not present themselves ; he knows 
he should lose more than they would gain, by trying to make 
the occasion when he does not find it. And I have often 
heard him say, that when he cannot benefit others, or be 
benefited by them, he endeavors to benefit himself by the 
disappointment, which does his own mind as much good by 
humbling him with the sense of his own uselessness, as 
the subject he wished to have introduced might have dcme 
them. 

" The death of his only son, about six years ago, who had 
just entered his eighth year, is the only interruption his fam- 
Uy have had to a felicity so unbroken, that I told Mr. Stanley 
some such calamity was necessary to convince him that he 
was not to be put off with so poor a portion as this world has 
to give. I added, that I should have been tempted to doubt 
his being in the favor of God, if he had totally escaped chas- 
tisement. A circumstance which to many parents would 
have greatly aggravated the blow, rather lightened it to him. 
The boy, had he lived to be of age, was to have had a large, 
independent fortune from a distant relation, which will now 
go to a remote branch, unless there should be another son. 
* This wealth,' said he to me, * might have proved the boy's 
snare, and this independence his destruction. He who does 
all things well, has afflicted the parents, but he has saved 
the child.' The loss of an only son, however, sat heavy on 
his heart ; but it was the means of enabling him to glorify 
God by his submission — I should rather say, by his acqui- 
escence. Submission is only yielding to what we cannot 
help. Acquiescence is a more sublime kind of resignation : 
it is a conviction that the divine will is holy, just, and good. 
He one day said to me, * We were too fond of the mercy, but 
not sufficiently grateful for it. We loved him so passionately 
that we might have forgotten who bestowed him. To pre* 
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serve us from this temptation, God in great mercy withdrew 
him. Let us turn our eyes from the one blessing we have 
lost, to the countless mercies which are continued to us, and 
especially to the hand which confers them; to the hand 
which, if we continue to murmur, may strip us of our re- 
maining blessings/ 

" I cannot," continued Dr. Barlow, " make a higher eulo- 
gium of Mrs. Stanley than to say, that she is every way wor- 
thy of the husband whose happiness she makes. They have 
a large family of lovely daughters, of all ages. Lucilla, the 
eldest, is near nineteen ; you would think me too poetical 
were I to say she adorns every virtue with every grace ; and 
yet I should- only speak the simple truth. Phoebe, who is 
just turned of (ifleen, has not less vivacity and sweetness than 
her sister ; but, from her extreme naivete and warm-hearted* 
ness, she has somewhat less discretion ; and her father says, 
that her education has afforded him not less pleasure, but 
more trouble, for the branches shot so fast as to call for more 
pruning." 

Before I had time to thank the good doctor for his interest- 
ing little narrative, a loud rap announced company. It was 
Lady Bab Lawless. With her usual versatility she plunged 
at once into every subject with every body. She talked to 
Lady Belfield of the news and her nursery ; of poetry with 
Sir John, of politics with me, and religion with Dr. Barlow. 
She talked well upon most of these points, and not ill upon 
any of them ; for she had the talent of embellishing sub- 
jects of which she knew but little, and a kind of conjectural 
sagacity and rash dexterity, which prevented her from appear- 
ing ignorant, even when she knew nothing. She thought 
that a full confidence in her own powers was the sure way 
to raise them in the estimation of others, and it generally 
succeeded. 

Turning suddenly to Lady Belfield, she said, " Pray, my 
dear, look at my flowers." " They are beautiful roses, in- 
deed," said Lady Belfield, ** and as exquisitely exact as if they 
were artificial." — " Which in truth they are," replied Lady 
Bab. " Your mistake is a high compliment to them, but not 
higher than they deserve. Look especially at these roses in 
my cap. You positively shall go and get some at the same 
place." " Indeed," said Lady Belfield, " I am thinking of 
laying aside flowers, though my children are hardly old 
enough to take them." ** What affectation ! " replied Lady 
Bab ; " why, you are not above two or three and thirty ; I am 
almost as old again, and yet I don't think of giving up flowers 
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to my children, or my grandchildren, who will be soon want- 
ing them. Indeed, I only now wear white roses." I dis- 
covered by this, that white roses made the same approxima- 
tion to sobriety in dress, that three tables made to it in cards. 
" Seriously, though," continued Lady Bab, " you must and 
shall go and buy some of Fanny's flowers. I need only tell 
you, it will be the greatest charity you ever did, and then I 
know you won't rest till you have been. A beautiful girl 
maintains her dying mother by making and selling flowers. 
Here is her direction," throwing a card on the table. " O 
DO, this is not it. I have forgot the name, but it is within 
two doors of your hair-dresser, in what d'ye call the lane, 
just out of Oxford Street. It is a poor miserable hole, but 
her roses are as bright as if they grew in the gardens of Armi- 
da." She now rung the bell violently, saying she had over- 
staid her time, though she had not been in the house ten 
minutes. 

Next morning I attended Lady Belfield to the exhibition. 
In driving home through one of the narrow passages near 
Oxford Street, I observed that we were in the street where 
the poor flower-maker lived. Lady Belfield directed her 
footman to inquire for the house. We went into it, and in a 
small but clean room, up three pair of stairs, we found a very 
pretty and very genteel young girl at work on her gay man- 
ufacture. The young woman presented her elegant perform- 
ances with an air of uncommon grace and modesty. 

She was the more interesting, because the delicacy of her 
appearance seemed to proceed from ill health, and a tear 
stood in her eye while she exhibited her works. ** You do 
not seem well, my dear," said Lady Belfield, with a kindness 
which was natural to her. "I never care about my own 
health, madam," replied she, " but I fear my dear mother is 
dying." She stopped, and the tears which she had endeav- 
ored to restrain now flowed plentifully down her cheeks. 
" Where is your mother, child ? " said Lady Belfield. " In 
the next room, madam." " Let us see her," said her lady- 
ship, " if it won't too much disturb her." So saying, she led 
the way, and I followed her. 

We found the sick woman lying on a little, poor, but clean 
bed, pale and emaciated, but she did not seem so near her 
end as Fanny's aflection had made her apprehend. After 
some kind expressions of concern. Lady Belfield inquired 
into their circumstances, which she found were deplorable. 
" But for that dear girl, madam, I should have perished with 
want," said the good woman. ** Since our misfortunes, I have 
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had nothing to support me but what she earns by making 
these flowers. She has ruined her own health, by sitting up 
the greatest part of the night to procure, me necessaries, 
whilst she herself lives on a crust." 

I was so affected with this scene, that I drew Lady Belfield 
into the next room : '^ If we cannot preserve the mother, at 
least let us save the daughter from destruction," said I ; '^ you 
may command my purse/' *' I was thinking of the same 
thing," she replied. " Pray, my good girl, what sort of edu- 
cation have you had 1 " " O, madam," said she, " one much 
too high for my situation. But my parents, intending to 
qualify me for a governess, as the safest way of providing for 
me, have had me taught every thing necessary for that em- 
ployment. I have had the best masters, and 1 hope I have 
not misemployed my time." ** How comes it, then," said I, 
" that you were not placed out in some family 1 " " What, 
sir ! and leave my dear mother helpless and forlorn ? I had 
rather live only on my tea and dry bread, which indeed I 
have done for many months, and supply her little wants, 
than enjoy all the luxuries in the world at a distance from 
her." 

" What were your misfortunes occasioned by ? " said I, 
while lady Belfield was talking with the mother. ''One 
trr«ble followed another, sir," said she, " but what most com- 
pletely ruined us, and sent my father to prison, and brought 
a paralytic stroke on my mother, was his being arrested for a 
debt of seven hundred pounds. This sum, which he had 
promised to pay, was long due to him for laces, and to my 
mother for millinery and fancy dresses, from a lady who 
has not paid it to this moment; and my father is dead, 
and my mother dying ! This sum would have saved them 
both ! " 

She was turning away to conceal the excess of her grief, 
when a venerable clergyman entered the room. It was the 
rector of the parish, who came frequently to administer spirit- 
ual consolation to the poor woman. Lady Belfield knew him 
slightly, and highly respected his character. She took him 
aside, and questioned him as to the disposition and conduct 
of these people, especially the young woman. His testimony 
was highly satisfactory. The girl, he said, had not only had 
an excellent education, but her understanding and principles 
were equally good. He added, that he reckoned her beauty 
among her misfortunes. It made good people afraid to take 
her into the house, and exposed her to danger from those of 
the opposite description. 

6* 
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I put my purse into Lady Belfield's hands, declining to 
make any present myself, lest, after the remark he had just 
made, I should incur the su^icions of the worthy clergy- 
man. 

We promised to call again the next day, and took our leave, 
but not till we had possessed ourselves of as many flowers as 
she could spare. I begged that we might stop and send some 
medical assistance to the sick woman ; for though it was evi- 
dent that all relief was hopeless, yet it would be a comfort to 
the affectionate girl's heart to know that nothing was omitted 
which might restore her mother. 



CHAPTER XII. 

In the evening we talked over our little adventure with 
Sir John, who entered warmly into the distresses of Fanny, 
and was inclined to adopt our opinion, that if her character 
and attainments stood the test of a strict inquiry, she might 
hereafter probably be transplanted into their family as gov- 
erness. We were interrupted ih the formation of this plan 
by a visit from Lady Melbury, the acknowledged queen of 
beauty and of ton. I had long been acquainted with her 
character, for her charms and her accomplishments were the 
theme of every man of fashion, and the envy of every modish 
woman. 

She is one of those admired, but pitiable characters, who, 
sent by Providence as an example to their sex, degrade them- 
selves into a warning. Warm-hearted, feeling, liberal, on the 
one hand ; on the other, vain, sentimental, romantic, extrav- 
agantly addicted to dissipation and expense ; and with that 
union of contrarieties which distinguishes her, equally devot- 
ed to poetry and gaming, to liberality and injustice. She is 
too handsome to be envious, and too generous to have any 
relish for detraction, but she gives to excess into the opposite 
fault. As Lady Denham can detect blemishes in the most 
perfect, Lady Melbury finds perfections in the most depraved. 
From a judgment which cannot discriminate, a temper which 
will not censure, and a hunger for popularity which can feed 
oh the coarsest applause, she flatters egregiously and univer- 
sally, on the principle of being paid back usuriously in the 
same coin. Prodigal of her beauty, she exists but on the 
homage paid to it from the drawing-room at St. James's to 
the mob at the opera house door. Candor in her is as mis- 
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chievoas as calumny in others, for it buoys up characters 
which ought to sink. Not content with being blind to the 
bad qualities of her favorites, she invents good ones for them, 
and you would suppose her corrupt 'Mittle senate'' was a 
choir of seraphiras. 

A recent circumstance related by Sir John was quite 
characteristical. Her favorite maid was dangerously ill, and 
earnestly begged to see her lady, who always had loaded her 
with favors. To all company she talked of the virtues of the 
poor Toinette, for whom she not only expressed, but felt real 
compassion. Instead of one apothecary, who would have 
sufficed, two physicians were sent for, and she herself re- 
solved to go up and visit her, as soon as she had finished set- 
ting to music an elegy on the death of her Java sparrow. 
Just as she had completed it, she received a fresh entreaty 
to see her maid, and was actually got to the door in order to 
go up stairs, when the milliner came in with such a distract- 
ing variety of beautiful new things, that there was no possi- 
bility of letting them go till she had tried every thing on, one 
after the other. This took up no little time. To determine 
which she should keep and which return, where all was so at- 
tractive, took up still more. After numberless vicissitudes and 
fluctuations of racking thought, it was at length decided she 
should take the whole. The milliner withdrew; the lady 
went up — Toinette had just expired. 

I found her manners no less fascinating than her person. 
With all her modish graces, there was a tincture of romance, 
and an appearance of softness and sensibility, which gave her 
the variety of two characters. She was the enchanting 
woman of fashion and the elegiac muse. 

Lady Belfield had taken care to cover her work-table with 
Fanny's flowers, with a view to attract any chance visitor. 
Lady Melbury admired them excessively. " You must do 
more than admire them," said Lady Belfield, " you must buy 
and recommend." She then told her the affecting scene we had 
witnessed, and described the amiable girl who supported the 
dying mother by making these flowers. " It is quite enchant- 
ing," continued she, resolving to attack Lady Melbury in her 
own sentimental way, " to see this sweet girl twisting rose- 
buds, and forming hyacinths into bouquets." "Dear, how 
charming ! " exclaimed Lady Melbury, " it is really quite 
touching. I will make a subscription for her, and write at 
the head of the list a melting description of her case. She 
shall bring me all her flowers, and as many more as she can 
make. But no, we will make a party, and go and see her. 
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You shall carry me. How interesting to see a beautiful 
creature making roses and hyacinths ! Her delicate hands and 
fair complexion must be amazingly set off by the contrast of 
Hhe bright flowers. If it were a coarse-looking girl spinning 
hemp, to be sure one should pity her, but it would not be 
half so moving. It will be delightful. I will call on you to- 
morrow, exactly af two, and carry you all. Perhaps," whis- 
pered she to Lady Belfield, '' I may work up the circumstance 
into a sonnet. Do think of a striking title for it. On second 
thoughts, the sonnet shall be sent about with the subscription, 
and I'll get a pretty vignette to suit it." 

** That fine creature," said Sir John, in an accent of com- 
passion, as she went out, " was made for nobler purposes. 
How grievously does she fall short of the high expectations 
her early youth had raised I O ! what a sad return does she 
make to Providence for his rich and varied bounties ! Vain 
of her beauty, lavish of her money, careless of her reputation ; 
associating with the worst company, yet formed for the best; 
living on the adulation of parasites, whose understanding she 
despises ! I grieve to compare what she is with what she 
might have been, had she married a man of spirit, who would 
prudently have guided and tenderly have restrained her. 
He has ruined her and himself by his indifference and easi- 
ness of temper. Satisfied with knowing how much she is 
admired, and he envied, he never thought of reproving or re- 
stricting her. He is proud of her, but has no particular de- 
light in her company ; and trusting to her honor, lets her 
follow her own devices, while, he follows hid. She is a strik- 
ing instance of the eccentricity of that bounty which springs 
from mere sympathy and feeling. Her charity requires stage 
effect J objects that have novelty, and circumstances which, 
as Mr. Bayes says, * elevate and surprise.' She lost, when 
an infant, her mother, a woman of sense and piety ; who, had 
she lived, would have formed the ductile mind of the daugh- 
ter, turned her various talents into other channels, and raised 
her character to the elevation it was meant to reach. Had 
she a child, I verily think her sweet nature would quite do- 
mesticate her." 

" How melancholy a consideration is it," said I, " that so 
superior a woman should live so much below her high desti- 
nation ! She is doubtless utterly destitute of any- thought of 
religion." 

" You are much mistaken," replied Sir John ; " I will not, 
indeed, venture to pronounce that she entertains much 
thought about it ; but she by no means denies its truth, nor 
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neglects occasionally to exhibit its outward and ? isible signs. 
She has not yet completely forgotten 

All that die nune and all the priest have taught. 

I do not think that, like Lady Denham, she considers it as 
a commutation, but she preserves it as a habit. A religious 
exercise, however, never interferes with a worldly one. 
They are taken up in succession, but with this distinction — 
the worldly business is to be done ; the religious one is not 
altogether to be left undone. She has a moral chemistry 
which excels in the amalgamation of contradictory ingredi* 
ents. On a Sunday, at Melbury Castle, if by any strange ac« 
eident she and her lord happen to be there together, she first 
reads him a sermon, and plays at cribbage with him the rest 
of the evening. In town, one Sunday, when she had a cold, 
she wrote a tract on the sacrament for her maids, and then sat 
up all night at deep play. She declared if she had been suc- 
cessful, she would have given her winnings to charity ; but, as 
she lost some hundreds, she said she could now, with a safe 
conscience, borrow that sum from her charity purse, which 
she had hoped to add to it, to pay her debt of honor.'' 

Next day, within two hours of her appointed time, she 
came, and was complimented by Sir John on her punctuali- 
ty. " Indeed," said she, " I am rather late, but I met with 
such a fascinating German novel, that it positively chained 
me to my bed till past three. I assure you, I never lose time 
by not rising. In the course of a few winters, I have ex- 
hausted half Hookham's catalogue, before some of my ac* 
quaintance are awake, or I myself out of bed." 

We soon stopped at the humble door of which we were in 
search. Sir John conducted Lady Melbury up the little 
winding stairs. I assisted Lady Belfield. We reached the 
room, where Fanny was just finishing a beautiful bunch of 
jonquils. *? How picturesque ! " whispered Lady Melbury to 
me. '* Do lend me your pencil ; I must take a sketch of 
that sweet girl with the jonquils in her hand. My dear crea- 
ture," continued she, " you must not only let me have these, 
but you must make me twelve dozen more flowers as fast as 
possible, and be sure let me have a great many sprigs of jessa- 
mine and myrtle." Then snatching up a wreath of various 
colored geraniums — ** I must try this on my head by the 
^ass." So saying, she ran into an adjoining room, the door 
of which was open ; Lady Belfield having before stolen into 
it to speak to the poor invalid. 

As soon as Lady Melbury got into the room, she uttered 
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a loud shriek. Sir John and I ran in, and were shocked to 
find her near fainting. " O Belfield," said she, '' this is a 
trick, and a most cruel one! Why did you not tell me 
where you were bringing me ? Why did you not tell me the 
people's name? " ** I have never heard it myself," said Sir 
John ; " on my honor I do not understand you." " You 
knew as much of the woman as I know," said Lady Belfield. 
" Alas, much more," cried she, as fast as her tears would 
give her leave to speak. She retired to the window for air, 
wringing her hands, and calling for a glass of water to keep 
her from fainting. I turned to the sick woman for an ex- 
planation ; I saw her countenance much changed. 

" This, sir," said she, " is the lady whose debt of seven 
hundred pounds ruined me, and was the death of my hus* 
band." I was thunderstruck, but went to assist Lady Mel- 
bury, who implored Sir John to go home with her instantly, 
saying her coach should come back for us. ''But, dear 
Lady Belfield, do lend me twenty guineas; I have not a 
shilling about me." " Then, my dear Lady Melbury," said 
Lady Belfield, " how could you order twelve dozen expensive 
flowers 1 " ** O," said she, " I did not mean to have paid 
for them till next year." " And how," replied Lady Belfield, 
" could the debt, which was not to have been paid for a 
twelvemonth, have relieved the pressing wants of a creature 
who must pay ready money for her materials ? However, as 
you are so distressed, we will contrive to do without your 
money." " I would pawn my diamond necklace directly," 
returned she, but speaking lower, " to own the truth, it is 
already in the jeweller's hands, and I wear a paste necklace 
of the same form." 

Sir John, knowing I had been at my banker's that morn- 
ing, gave me such a significant look as restrained my hand, 
which was already on my pocket-book. In great seem- 
ing anguish, she gave Sir John her hand, who conduct- 
ed her to her coach. As he was leading her down stairs, 
she solemnly declared she would never again run in debt — 
never order more things than she wanted — and, above all, 
would never play while she lived. She was miserable, be- 
cause she durst not ask Lord Melbury to pay this woman, 
he having already given her money three times for the 
purpose, which she had lost at faro. Then retracting, 
she protested, if ever she did touch a card again, it should be 
for the sole purpose of getting something to discharge this 
debt. Sir John earnestly conjured her not to lay " that flat- 
tering unction to her soul," but to convert the present vexa- 
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tion into an occasion of felicity, by making it the memorable 
and happy era of abandoning a practice which injured her 
fortune, her fame, her principles, and her peace. *'Poor 
thing ! " said Sir John, when he repeated this to us ; 

Ease will recant 
Vows made in pain, as violent and void. 

** In an internal of weeping, she told me," added he, " that 
she was to be at the opera to-night. To the opera, faro will 
succeed, and to-morrow, probably, the diamond ear-rings 
will go to Grey's in pursuit of the necklace." 

Lady Beliield inquired of Fanny how it happened that 
Lady Melbury, who talked with her without surprise or emo- 
tion, discovered so much of both at the bare sight of her 
mother. The girl explained this by saying, that she had 
never been in the way, while they lived in Bond Street, when 
her ladyship used to come, having been always employed in 
an upper room, or attending her masters. 

Before we parted, effectual measures were taken for the 
comfortable subsistence of the sick mother, and for allevia- 
ting the sorrows and lightening the labors of the daughter ; 
and next morning I set out on my journey for Stanley Grove, 
Sir John and Lady Belfield promising to follow me in a few 
weeks. 



As soon as I got into my post-chaise, and fairly turned my 
back on London, I fell into a variety of reflections on the 
persons with whom I had been living. In this soliloquy, I 
was particularly struck with that discrepancy of characters, 
all of which are yet included under the broad, comprehensive 
appellation of Christians, I found that, though all differed 
widely from each other, they differed still more widely from 
that rule by which they professed to walk. Yet not one of 
these characters was considered as disreputable. There 
was not one that was profane or profligate; not one who 
would not, in conversation, have defended Christianity if its 
truth had been attacked ; not one who derided or even 
neglected its forms ; and who, in her own class, would not 
have passed for religious. Yet how little had any one of 
them adorned the profession she adopted ! Of Mrs. Ranby, 
Mrs. Fentham, Lady Bab Lawless, Lady Denham, Lady 
Melbury, which of them would not have been startled had 
her Christianity been called in question I Yet how merely 
^culative was the religion of even the most serious among 
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them ! How superficia], or inconsistent, or mistaken, or hol- 
low, or hypocritical, or self-deceiving, was that of all the 
others ! Had either of them been asked from what source 
she drew her religion, she would indignantly have answered, 
** From the Bible." Yet if we compare the copy with the 
model, the Christian with Christianity, how little can we trace 
the resemblance ! In what particular did their lives imitate 
the life of Him who pleased not himself, who did the mil of 
his Ftxther, who went about doing good 7 How irreconcilable 
is their faith with the principles which He taught ! How dis- 
similar their practice with the precepts He delivered ! How 
inconsistent . their lives with the example He bequeathed ! 
How unfounded their hope of heaven, if an entrance into 
heaven be restricted to those who are like-minded with 
Christ ! 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Mt father had been, in early life, intimately connected 
with the family of Mr. Stanley. Though this gentleman was 
his junior by several years, yet there subsisted between 
them such a similarity of tastes, sentiments, views, and prin- 
ciples, that they lived in the closest friendship; and both 
their families having in the early part of their lives resided in 
London, the occasions of that thorough mutual knowledge 
that grows out of familiar intercourse, were much facilitated. 
I remembered Mr. Stanley, when I was a very little boy, 
paying an annual visit to my father at the Priory, and I had 
retained an imperfect but pleasing impression of his counte- 
nance and engaging manners. 

Having had a large estate left him in Hampshire, he set- 
tled there, on his marriage ; an intercourse of letters had kept 
up the mutual attachment between him and my father. On 
the death of each parent, I had received a cordial invitation 
to come and soothe my sorrows in his society. My father 
enjoined me that one of my first visits, after his death, should 
be to the Grove ; and, in truth, I now considered my Hamp- 
shire engagement as the bonne bouche of my southern ex- 
cursion. 

I reached Stanley Grove before dinner. I found a sp^r 
cious mansion, suited to the ample fortune and liberal spirit 
of its possessor. I was highly gratified with fine forest 
scenery in the approach to the park. The house had a noble 
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appearance without ; and within, it was at once commodious 
and elegant : it stood on the south side of a hill, nearer the. 
bottom than the summit, and was sheltered on the north- 
east by a fine old wood. The park, though it was not very 
extensive, was striking, from the beautiful inequality of the 
ground, which was richly clothed with the most picturesque 
oaks I ever saw, interspersed with stately beeches. The 
grounds were laid out in good taste, but, though the hand of 
modem improvement was visible, the owner had in one in- 
stance spared 

The obsolete prolixity of shade, 

for which the most interesting of poets so pathetically pleads. 
The poet's plea had saved the avenue. 

I was cordially welcomed by Mr. and Mrs. Stanley ; and 
by that powerful and instantaneous impression which fine 
sense and good breeding, joined to high previous veneration 
of character, produce on the feelings of the guest, I at once 
felt myself at home. All the preliminaries of gradual ac- 
quaintance were in a manner superseded, and I soon expe- 
rienced that warm and afiectionate esteem, which seemed 
scarcely to require intercourse to strengthen or time to con- 
firm it. Mr. Stanley had only a few minutes to present me 
to his lady and two lovely daughters, before we were sum- 
moned to dinner, to which a considerable party had been in- 
vited ; for the neighborhood was populous and rather polished. 

The conversation, after dinner, was rational, animated, and 
instructive. I observed that Mr. Stanley lost no opportunity 
which fairly offered for suggesting useful reflections. But 
what chiefly struck me in his manner of conversing was, that, 
without ever pressing religion unseas(mably into the service, 
he had the talent of making the most ordinary topics subser- 
vient to instruction, and of extracting some profitable hint, 
or striking out some important light, from subjects which, in 
ordinary hands, would have been unproductive of improve- 
ment It was evident that piety was the predominating prin- 
ciple of his mind, and that he was consulting its interests aa 
carefully when prudence made him forbear to press it, as 
when propriety sdlowed him to introduce it. This piety was 
rather visible in the sentiment than the phrase. He was of 
opinion that bad taste could never advance the interests of 
Christianity. And he gave less ofience to worldly men, than 
most religious people I have known, because, though he 
would on no human consideration abate one atom of zeal,- 
ttor lower any doctrine, nor disguise any truth, not palliate^ 
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nor trim, nor compromise, yet he never contended for words 
or trifling distinctions. He thought it detracted from no 
man's piety to bring all his elegance of expression, his cor- 
rectness of taste, and his accuracy of reasoning to the ser- 
vice of that cause, which lies the nearest to the heart of 
every Christian, and demands the best exertion of his best 
faculties. 

He was also forward to promote subjects of practical 
use in the affairs of common life, suited to the several cir- 
cumstances and pursuits of his guests. But he particularly, 
rejoiced that there was so broad, and safe, and uninclosed 
a field as general literature. This he observed always sup- 
plies men of education with an ample refuge from all vulgar, 
and dangerous, and unproductive topics. "If we cannot,'* 
said he, " by flriendly intercourse always raise our principles, 
we may always keep our understandings in exercise ; and 
those authors who supply so peaceable a creature as man 
with subjects of elegant and innocent discussion, I do not 
reckon among the lowest benefactors of mankind." 

In my further acquaintance with Mr. Stanley, I have 
sometimes observed with what address he has converted a 
merely moral passage to a religious purpose. I have known 
him, when conversing with a man who would not have rel- 
ished a more sacred authority, seize on a sentiment in Tul- 
ly's Offices, for the lowest degree in his scale of morals, and 
then, gradually ascending, trace and exalt the same thought 
through Paley, or Johnson, or Addison, or Bacon, till he has 
unsuspectedly landed his opponent in the pure ethics of the 
gospel, and surprised him into the adoption of a Christian 
principle. 

As I had heard there was a fine little flock of children, I 
was surprised, and almost disappointed, every time the door 
opened, not to see them appear ; for I already began to take 
an interest in all that related to this most engaging family. 
The ladies having, to our great gratification, sat longer than 
is usual at most tables, at length obeyed the signal of the 
mistress of the house. They withdrew, followed by the 
Miss Stanleys, 

\^th grace 
Which won who saw to wish their stay. 

After their departure, the conversation was not changed. 
There was no occasion ; it could not become more rational, 
and we did not desire that it should become less pure. Mrs. 
Stanley and her fair fiiends had taken their share in it with 
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a good sense and delicacy which raised the tone of our so- 
ciety.; and we did not give them to understand by a loud 
laugh before they were out of hearing, that we rejoiced in be- 
ias emancipated from the restraint of their presence. 

Mrs. Stanley is a gracefiil and elegant woman. Among a 
thousand other excellences, she is distinguished for her judg« 
ment in adapting her discourse to the character of her guests, 
and for being singularly skilful in selecting her topics of con- 
versation. I never saw a lady who possessed the talent of 
diffusing at her table so much pleasure to those around her, 
without the smallest deviation from her own dignified purity. 
She asks such questions as strangers may be likely to gain, 
—at least not to lose, — credit by answering ; and she suits her 
interrogations to the kind of knowledge they may be supposed 
likely to possess. By this, two ends are answered ; while she 
gives her guests an occasion of appearing to advantage, she 
puts herself in the way of gaining some information. From 
want of this discernment, I have known ladies ask a gentle- 
man just arrived from the East Indies, questions about Amer- 
ica; and others, from the absence of that true delicacy, 
which, where it exists, shows itself even on the smallest oc- 
casions, who have inquired of a person how he liked such a 
book, though she knew, that in the nature of things, there 
was no probability of his ever having heard of it ; thus as* 
snming an ungenerous superiority herself, and mortifying 
another by a sense of his own comparative ignorance. If 
there is any one at table who from his station has least claim 
Co attention, he is sure to be treated with particular kindness 
by Mrs. Stanley, and the diffident never fail to be encouraged, 
and the modest to be brought forward, by the kindness and 
refinement of her attentions. 

When we were summoned to the drawing-room, I was de- 
lighted to see four beautiful children, fresh as health and gay 
as youth could make them, busily engaged with the ladies. 
One was romping ; another singing ; a third was showing some 
drawings of birds, the natural history of which she seemed 
to imderstand ; a fourth had spread a dissected map on the 
carpet, and had pulled down her eldest sister on the floor to 
show her Copenhagen. It was an animating scene. I could 
have devoured the sweet creatures. I got credit with the 
little singer by helping her to a line which she had forgotten, 
and with the geographer by my superior acquaintance with 
the shores of the Baltic. 

In the evening, when the company had lefl us, I asked 
Mrs. Stanley how she came so far to deviate from established 
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custom as not to produce her children immediately after din* 
ner. " You must ask me," said Mr. Stanley, smiling, " for 
it was I who first ventured to suggest this bold innovation. I 
love my children fondly, but my children I have always at 
home ; I ha^ve my fi-iends but seldom ; and I do not choose 
that any portion of the time that I wish to dedicate to intel- 
lectual and social enjoyment, should be broken in upon by 
another, and an interfering pleasure, which I have always 
iHrithin my reach. At the same time I like my children to 
see my friends. Company amuses, improves, and polishes 
them. I therefore consulted with Mrs. Stanley, how we could 
80 manage, as to enjoy our friends without locking up our 
children. She recommended this expedient. The time, she 
said, spent by the ladies from their leaving the dining-room 
till the gentlemen came in to tea, was often a little heavy ; it 
was rather an interval of anticipation than of enjoyment. 
Those ladies who had not much mind, had soon exhausted 
their admiration of each other's worked muslins and lace 
sleeves, and those who had, would be glad to rest it so agree- 
ably. She therefore proposed to enliven that dull period by 
introducing the children. 

** This little change has not only succeeded in our own 
^unily, but has been adopted by many of our neighbors. 
For ourselves, it has answered a double purpose. It not only 
delights the little things, but it delights them with less injury 
than the usual season of their appearance. Our children 
have always as much fruit as they like, after their own din- 
ner ; they do not therefore want or desire the fruits, the sweet- 
meats, the cakes and the wine with which the guests, in order 
to please mamma, are too apt to cram them. Besides, poor 
little dears, it mixes too much selfishness with the natural de« 
light they have in seeing company, by connecting with it the 
idea of the good things they shall get. But by this altera^ 
tion, we do all in our power to infuse a little disinterestedness 
into the pleasure they have in coming to us. We love them 
too tenderly to crib their little enjoyments, so we give them 
two pleasures instead of one, for they have their dessert and 
our company in succession." 

Though I do not approve of too great familiarity with 
servants, yet I think that to an old and faithflil domestic, su 
perior consideration is due. My attendant on my present 
tour had lived in our family from his youth, and had the care 
of me before I can remember. His fidelity and good sense, 
and, I may add, his piety, had obtained for him &e privilege 
of ^ee leaking. <* O, sir/' said hei when he oame to atr 
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tend me next morning, '* we are got into the right house at 
last. Such a family ! so godly ! so sober ! so charitable ! 
'Tis all of a piece here, sir. * Mrs. Comfit, the housekeeper, 
tells me that her master and mistress are the example of all 
the rich, and the refuge of all the poor, in the neighbor- 
hood. And as to Miss Lucilla, if the blessing of them that 
are ready to perish can send any body to heaven, she will 
go there, sure enough." 

This rhapsody of honest Edwards warmed my heart, and 
put me in mind that I had neglected to inquire after this 
worthy housekeeper, who had lived with my grandfather, and 
was at his death transplanted into the family of Mr. Stanley. 
I paid a visit, the first opportunity, to the good woman in her 
room, eager to learn more of a family who so much resembled 
my own parents, and for whom I had already conceived some- 
thing more tender than mere respect. 

I congratulated Mrs. Comfit on the happiness of living in 
so valuable a family. In return, she was even eloquent in 
their praises. '^ Her mistress/' she said, " was a pattern for 
ladies ; so strict, and yet so kind ! but now, indeed, Miss Lu- 
cilla has taken almost all the family cares from her mamma. 
The day she was sixteen, sir, that is, about two years and a 
half ago, she began to inspect the household affairs a little, 
and as her knowledge increased, she took more and more upon 
her. Miss Phoebe will very soon be old enough to relieve her 
sister; but my mistress won't let her daughters have any 
thing to do with family affairs, till they are almost women 
grown, both for fear it should take them off from their leam^ 
mg, and also give them a low turn about eating, and caring 
for niceties, and lead them into vulgar gossip and familiarity 
with servants. It is time enough, she says, when their char- 
acters are a little formed ; they will then gain all the good, 
and escape all the danger." 

Seeing me listen with the most eager and delighted atten- 
tion, the worthy woman proceeded. '* In summer, sir, Miss 
Stanley rises at six, and spends two hours in her closet, which 
is stored with the best books. At eight she consults me on 
the state of provisions, and other family matters, and gives 
me a bill of fare subject to** the inaction of her mamma. 
The cook has great pleasure in acting under her direction, 
because she allows that Miss understands when things are 
well done, and never finds fault in the wrong place ; which, 
she says, is a great mortification in serving ignorant ladies, 
who praise or frnd fault by chance, not according to the cook's 
performance, but their own humor. She looks over my ac- 

7 * 
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^connts every week, which being kept so short, ghe her but 
little trouble, and once a month she settles every thing with 
her mother. 

*^ 'Tis a pleasure, sir, to see how skilful she is in accounts! 
One can't impose upon her a farthing if one would; and yet 
she is so mild and so reasonable ! and so quick at distinguish* 
ing what are mistakes, and what are wilful faults ! Then 
she is so compassionate ! It will be a heart-breaking day at 
the Grove, sir, whenever Miss marries. When my master is 
sick, she writes his letters, reads to him, and assists her mamma 
w nursing him. 

'* After her morning's wcHrk, sir, does she come into com- 
pany, tired and cross, as ladies do who have done nothing, or 
are but just up ? No ! she comes in to make breakfast for her 
parents, as fresh as a rose, and as gay as a lark. An hour 
after breakfast, she and my master read some learned books 
together. She then assists in teaching her little sisters, and 
never were children better instructed. One day in the week 
she sets aside, both for them and herself, to work for the 
poor, whom she also regularly visits at their own cottages, 
two evenings in the week ; for she says, it would be trouble- 
some, and look ostentatious, to have her father's doors 
crowded with poor people; neither could she get at their 
wants and their characters half so well, as by going herself 
to their own houses. My dear mistress has given her a small 
room as a storehouse for clothing and books, for her indigent 
neighbors. In this room, each of the younger daughters, 
the day she is seven years old, has her own drawer, with her 
name written on it ; and almost the only competition among 
them is, whose shall be soonest filled with caps, aprons, and 
handkerchief. The working day is commonly concluded bj 
one of these charitable visits. The dear creatures are 
loaded with their little work-baskets, crammed with neces- 
saries. This, sir, is the day — and it is always looked for- 
ward to with pleasure by them all. Even little Celia, the 
youngest, who b but just turned of five, will come to me and 
beg for something good to put in her basket, for poor Mary 
or Betty such a one. I wonder I do not see any thing of 
the little darlings ; it ii| about the time they used to pay me 
a visit. 

"On Sundays, before church, they attend the village 
school; when the week's pocket money, which has been 
carefully hoarded for the purpose, is produced for rewards 
to the most deserving scholars. And yet, sir, with all this, 
you m^y be in the house a month without hes^'ing a word 
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of the matter ; it is all done so quietly ; and when they meet 
«t their meals, they are more cheerful and gay than if they 
had been ever so idle." 

Here Mrs. Comfit stopped ; for just then, two sweet little 
cherry-cheeked figures presented themselves at the door, 
swinging a straw basket between them, and crying out in a 
little begging voice, <' Pray, Mrs. Comfit, bestow your charity 
— we want something coarse for the hungry, and something 
nice for the sick — poor Dame Alice and her little grand- 
daughter!" They were going on, but spying me, they 
colored up to the ears, and ran away as fast as they could, 
though I did all in my power to detain them. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

When Miss Stanley came in to make breakfast, she 
beautifiilly exemplified the worthy housekeeper's description. 
I have sometimes seen young women, whose simplicity was 
destitute of elegance ; and others in whom a too elaborate 
polish had nearly effaced their native graces; Lucilla ap» 
peared to unite the simplicity of nature to the refinement of 
good breeding. It was thus she struck me at first sight. I 
forbore to form a decided opinion, till I had leisure to ob- 
serve whether her mind fiilfUled all that her looks promised. 

Lucilla Stanley is rather perfectly elegant than perfectly 
beautiful. I have seen women as striking, but I never saW 
one so interesting. Her beauty is countenance; it is the 
stamp of mind intelligibly printed on the face. It is not so 
much the symmetry of features, as the joint triumph of in- 
tellect and sweet temper. A fine old poet has well de- 
scribed her : — 

Her pure and eloquent blood 
Spoke in her cheeks, ana so distinctly WTot]^t, 
Tnat one could almost say her body thought 

Her conversation, like her countenance, is compounded 
of liveliness, sensibility, and delicacy. She does not say 
things to be quoted, but the effect of her conversation is, 
that it leaves an impression of pleasure on the mind, and a 
love of goodness on the heart. She enlivens without daz- 
zling, and entertains without overpowering. Contented to 
please, she has no ambition to shine. There b nothing like 
effort in her expression, or vanity in her manner. She has 
rather a playfiil gayety than a pointed wit. Of repartee she 
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has little, and dislikes it in others; yet I have seldom met 
with a truer taste for inoffensive wit. Taste is, indeed, the 
predominating quality of her mind ; and she may rather be 
said to be a nice judge of the genius of others, than to be a 
genius herself. She has a quick perception of whatever 
is beautiful or defective, in composition or in character. 
The same true taste pervades her writing, her conversation, 
her dress, her domestic arrangements, and her gardening, 
^r which last she has both a passion and a talent. Though 
she has a correct ear, she neither sings nor plays ; and her 
taste is so exact in drawing, that she really seems to have le 
com/pas dans Vosuil; yet I never saw a pencil in her fingers, 
except to sketch a seat or a bower for the pleasure ground. 
Her notions are too just to allow her to be satisfied with me- 
diocrity in many things, and for perfection in any thing she 
thinks that life is too short, and its duties too various and 
important. Having five younger sisters to assist, has in- 
duced her to neglect some acquisitions which she would 
have liked. Had she been an only daughter, she owns that 
she would have indulged a little more in the garnish and 
decoration of life. 

At her early age, the soundness of her judgment on per« 
sons and things cannot be derived from experience; she 
dwes it to a tiut so fine as enables her to seize on the strong 
feature, the prominent circumstance, the leading point, in-» 
stead of conftising her mind and dissipating her attention on 
the inferior parts of a character, a book, or a business. 
This justness of thinking teaches her to rate things accord* 
hig to their worth, and to arrange tKem according to their 
l^aoe. Her manner of speaking adds to the effect of her 
words, and the tone of her voice expresses with singular 
felicity, gayety or kindness, as her feelings direct, and the 
occasion demands. This manner is so natural, and her sen- 
timents spring so spontaneously from the occasion, that it is 
obvious that display is never in her head, nor an eagerness 
for praise in her heart. I never heard her utter a word 
#hich I could have wished unsaid, or a sentiment I would 
have wished unthought. 

As to her dress, it reminds me of what Dr. Johnson once 
said to an acquaintance of mine, of a lady who was cele* 
brated for dressing vrell. " The best evidence I can give 
you of her perfection in this respect is, that one can never 
remember what she had on." The dress of Lucilla is not 
neglected, and it is not studied. She is as neat as the strict* 
est delicacy demomdsy and as fashionable as the strictest deU« 
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cacy permUs ; and her nymph-like 'form does not appear to 
less advantage for being veiled with scrupulous modesty. 

O ! if women in general knew what was their real interest; 
if they could guess with what a charm even the appearance 
of modesty invests its possessor, they would dress decorously 
from mere sel^iove, if not from principle. The designing 
would assume modesty as an artifice, the coquette would 
adq)t it as an allurement, the pure as her appropriate aW 
traction, and the voluptuous as the most infallible art of se^' 
duction. 

What I admire in Miss Stanley, and what I have som^ 
times regretted the want of in some other women, is, that I 
am told she is so lively, so playful, so desirous of amusing her 
frither and mother when alone, that they are seldom so gay as 
in their family party. It is then that her talents are all u»> 
folded, and that her liveliness b without restraint. She was 
rather silent the two or three first days after my arrival, yet it 
was evidently not the silence of reserve or inattention, but of 
delicate propriety. Her gentle frankness and undesigning 
temper gradually got the letter of this little shyness, and she 
soon began to treat me as the son of her father's friend. I 
very early found, that though a stranger might behold her 
without admiration, it was impossible to converse with her 
with indifference. Before I had been a week at the Grove, 
sny precautions vanished, my panoply was gone, and yet I 
had not consulted Mr. Stanley. 

In contemplating the captivating figure and the delicate 
mind of this charming girl, I felt that imagination, which 
miileads so many youthfiil hearts, had preserved mine. The 
image my fancy had framed, and which had been suggested 
by Milton's heroine, had been refined indeed, but it had not 
been romantic. I had early formed an ideal standard in my 
mind ; too high, perhaps ; but its very elevation had rescued 
me from the common dangers attending the society of the 
sex. I was continually comparing the women with whom I 
eonversed, with the fair conception which filled my mind. 
The comparison might be unfair to them ; I am sure it was 
mvt unfavorable to myself, for it preserved me from the fasci- 
nation of mere personal beauty, the allurements of factitious 
character, and the attractions of ordinary merit. 

I am aware that love is apt to throw a radiance around the 
being it prefers, till it becomes dazzled, less perhaps with the 
brightness of the object itself, than with the beams with which 
imagination has invested it. But religion, though it had not 
eubdued my imagination had chastised it It had sobered the 
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fiplendors of fancy, witKout obscuring them. It had not ex- 
tinguished the passions, but it had taught me to regulate 

them. 1 now seemed to have found the being of whom I 

had been in search. My mind felt her excellences, my 
heart acknowledged its conqueror. I struggled, however, 
not to abandon myself to its impulses. I endeavored to keep 
my own feelings in order, till I had time to appreciate a char- 
acter which appeared as artless as it was correct. And I 
did not allow myself to make this slight sketch of Lucilla, 
and of the effect she produced on my heart, till more intimate 
acquaintance had justified my preppsses^on. 

But let me not forget that Mr. Stanley had another daugh- 
ter. If Lucilla's character is more elevated, Phoebe's is 
not less amiable. Her face is equally handsome, but her 
figure is somewhat less delicate. She has a fine temper and 
strong virtues. The little faults she has seem to flow from 
the excess of her good qualities. Her susceptibility is ex» 
treme, and to guide and guard it finds employment for her 
mother's fondness and her father's prudence. Her heart 
overflows with gratitude for the smallest service. This 
warmth of her tenderness keeps her affections in more lively 
exercise than her judgment; it leads her to overrate the 
merit of those she loves, and to estimate their excellences 
less by their own worth than by their kindness to her. She 
fMDon behaved to me with the most engaging frankness, and 
her innocent vivacity encouraged, in return, that affectionate 
fireedom with which one treats a beloved sister. 

The other children are gay, lovely, interesting, and sweet 
tempered. Their several acquisitions-^for I detest the term 
acemnpUshments, since it has been warped fix>m the true 
meaning in which Milton used it— seem to be so many indi- 
vidual contributions brought in to enrich the common stock 
of domestic delight. Their talents are never put into exer- 
eise by artificial excitements. Habitual industry, quiet exer- 
tion, successive emplojrments, affectionate intercourse, and 
gay and animated relaxation, make up the round of their 
cheerful day. 

I could not forbear admiring in this happy family the 
graoeM umon of piety with cheerfulness ; strictness of prin- 
ciple embellished, but never relaxed, by gayety of manners ; a 
ffayety, not such as requires turbulent pleasures to stimulate 
K, but evidently the serene, yet animated result of well-r^^ 
lated minds ^— of minds actuated by a tenderness of coo> 
science, habitually alive to the perception of the smallest nii» 
and kiofiliiig into holy gratitude at the smallest mercj^ 
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I often called to mind that my father, in order to prevent 
my being deceived, and run away with by persons who ap- 
peared lively at first sight, had early accustomed me to dis- 
criminate carefully, whether it was not the animal only that 
was lively, and the man dull. I have found this caution of no 
small use in my observations on the other sex. I had fire- 
quently remarked, that the musical and the dancing ladies, 
and those who were most admired for modish attainments, 
had little intellectual gayety. In numerous instances I found 
that the mind was the only part which was not kept in action ; 
and no wonder, for it was the only part which had received 
no previous forming, no preparatory moulding. 

When I mentioned thus to Mr. Stanley, " The education," 
replied he, " which now prevails, is a Mahometan education. 
It consists entirely in making woman an object of attraction. 
There are, however, a few reasonable people left, who, while 
they retain the object, improve upon the plan. They too 
would make woman attractive ; but it is by sedulously labor- 
ing to make the understanding, the temper, the mind, and 
the manners of their daughters, as engaging as these Circas- 
sian parents endeavor to make the person." 



CHAPTER XV. 

The friendly rector frequently visited at Stanley Orove, 
and, for my father's sake, honored me with his particular 
kindness. Dr. Barlow filled up all my ideas of a country 
clergyman of the higher class. There is a uniform con- 
sisteney runs through his whole life and character, which 
often brings to my mind — allowing for the revolution in habits 
which almost two hundred years have necessarily produced— 
the incomparable country parson of the ingenious Mr. George 
Herbert.* 

** I never saw Zeai tntJunU Innovation" said Mr. Stanley, 

* See Herbert's Country PanQo, under the heads of the imnon in his house, 
the parson praying, the parson preaching, the parson comforting, the parson's 
dnirch, the parson catechizing, the parson in mirth, &c. &c. The term par- 
SOB has now, indeed, a vulgar and disrespectful socmd, but, in Herb^s tune, 
h was used in its true sense, persona ecclerioB, I would recommend to Uiose n^ 
have not seen it. this sketcn of the ancient clerical life. As Mr. Herbert was a 
man of quality, ne knew what became the more (^pulent of his function ; as he 
was eminently pious, he practised all that he recommended. ** This appella^ 
tkm of parson," says Judge Blaokstone, " however depreciated bv clowniso and 
Auniliar use, is the most lenil, most beneficial, and most honoraible title, which 
a pariah prieit can eigay.'" Vide Blatkttom** CommeHtariet, 
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*' more ^emplified than in Dr. Barlow. His piety is as ei^ 
lightened as it is sincere. No errors in religion escape hiniy 
iJ^ough' ignorance of their existence, or through careiessnes^ 
in their detection, ot through inactivity in opposing them» 
He is too honest not to attack the prevailing evil, whatever 
shape it may assume ; too correct to excite in the wise any 
fears that his zeal may mislead his judgment, and too upright 
to he afi^d of the coisures which active piety must ever 
have to encounter from the worldly and the indifferent, from 
oold hearts and unfurnished heads. 

'^From his affectionate warmth, however, and his unre- 
mitting application, arising from the vast impcntance he at^ 
taches to the worth of soub, the man of the world might 
honor him with the title of enthusiast ; while his prudence^ 
floher-mindedness, and regularity, would draw on him from 
the fanatic the appellation of formalist. Though he is far 
from being * content to dwell in decencies/ he is carefrd never 
to neglect them. He is a clergjrman all the week as well as 
on Sunday ; far. he says,, if he did not spmd much of the in* 
termediate time in pastoral visits, there could not be kept up 
that mutual intercourse of kindness which so much facilitates 
his own labors, and his people's improvement. They listen 
to him because they love him, and they understand him be- 
cause he has familiarized them by private discourse to the 
great truths which he delivers from the pulpit. 

*' Dr. Barlow has greatly diminished the growth of innova- 
tioD in his parishes, by attacking the innovator with his own 
weapons; not indeed by stooping to the same disorderly 
practices, but by opposing an enlightened earnestness to an 
eccentric earnestness ; a zeal with knowledge to a zeal wiik^ 
mU it. He is of opinion, that activity does more good thaa 
invective,, and that the latter is too often resorted to, because 
k is the cheaper substitute. 

*^ His charity, however, is large, and his eq[nrit truly cath- 
olic. He honors all his truly pious brethren, who are earnest 
in doing good, though they may differ from him as to the 
manner of doing it. Yet his candor never intrenches on his 
finnness ; and while he will not dispute with others about 
$h^des of difference, he maintains his own (pinions with the 
steadiness oi ootb who embraced them on the fuUest eoor 
tiction. 

^' He is a ' scholar, and being a good. and a ripe one,' it 
sets him above ahnin? at the paltry reputation to be acquired 
by those false embellishments of style, those difficult aiMl un* 
common w<»ds, and that laboted inversioa of sentmces, hj 
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which some injudicious clergymen make themselves unac- 
ceptable to the higher, and unintelligible to the lower, and 
of course the larger part of their audience. He always bears 
in mind that the common people are not foolbh, they are 
only ignorant. To meet the one, he preaches good sense, to 
suit the other, plain language. But while he seldom shoots 
over the heads of the uninformed, he never offends the judi^ 
cious. He considers the advice of Polonius to his son to be 
as aj^licable to preachers as to travellers — 

Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar. 

In his pulpit he is no wrangling polemic, but a genuine Bible 
Christian, deeply impressed himself with the momentous 
truths he so earnestly presses upon others. His mind is so 
imbued, so saturated, — if I may hazard the expression, — ^witb 
scriptural knowledge, that from that rich storehouse, he is 
ever ready to bring forth treasures, neio and old, and to apply 
them wisely, temperately, and seasonably. 

** Though he carefully inculcates universal holiness in all his 
discourses, yet his practical instructions are constantly de> 
doced from those fundamental principles of Christianity 
which are the root, and life, and spirit of all goodness. Next 
to a solid piety, and a deep acquaintance with the Bible, he 
considers it of prime importance to a clergyman to be 
thoroughly acquainted with human nature in general, and 
with the state of his own parish in particular. The knowl- 
edge of both will alone preserve him from preaching too per^ 
sonally so as to hurt, or too generally so as not to touch. 

** He is careful not to hurry over the prayers in so cold, 
inattentive, and careless a manner, as to make the audience 
suspect he is saving himself, that he may make a greater 
figure in delivering &e sermon. Instead of this, the devout, 
reverential, and impressive manner in which he pronounces 
the various parts of the Liturgy, best prepares his own heart, 
and the hearts of his people, to receive benefit from his dis!* 
oourse. His petitions are delivered with such sober fervor, 
his exhortations with such humble dignity, his thanksgivings 
with such holy animation, as carry the soul of the hearer 
along with him. When he ascends the pulpit, he never 
throws the liturgical service into the back ground by a long, 
elaborate composition of his own, delivered with superior 
force and emphasis. And he pronounces the Lord's prayer 
with a solemnity which shows that he recollects its impor- 
tance and its author. 

'' In {teaching, he is careiul to be distinctly heard, even by 
YQh. n. 8 
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his. remotest auditors, and by constant attention to this im* 
portant article, he has brought his voice, which was not 
strong, to be particularly audible. He affixes so much im- 
portance to a distinct deliyery, that he smilingly told me, he 
suspected the grammatical definition of a substantive was 
originally meant for a clergyman, whose great object it was, 
if possible, to be seen, but indispensably to be heard, felt, and 
understood. 

** His whole performance is distinguished by a grave and 
majestic simplicity, as far removed from the careless reader 
of a common story, as from the declamation of an actor. His 
hearers leave the church, not so much in raptures with the 
preacher, as affected with the truths he has delivered. He 
says, he always finds he has done most good when he has 
been least praised, and that he feels most humbled when he 
receives the warmest commendation, because men generally 
extol most the sermons which have probed them least ; where- 
as, those which really do good, being often such as make 
them most uneasy, are consequently the least likely to attract 
panegyric. ' They only bear true testimony to the excellence 
of a discourse,' added he, ' not who commend the composition 
or the delivery, but who are led by it to examine their own 
hearts, to search out its corruptions, and to reform their lives. 
Reformation is the flattery I covet.' 

^< He is aware that the generality of hearers like to retire 
firom a sermon with the comfortable belief that little is to be 
done on their parts. Such hearers he always disappoints^ 
by leaving on their minds, at the close, some impressive pre- 
cept, deduced from, and growing out of, the preparatory doc- 
trine. He does not press any one truth to the exclusion of 
all others. He proposes no subtilties, but labors to excite 
seriousness, to alarm the careless, to quicken the supine, to 
confirm the doubting. He presses eternal things as things 
near at hand ; as things in which every living man has an 
equal interest." 

Mr. Stanley says, that '* though Dr. Barlow was consider- 
ed at Cambridge as a correct young man, who carefully 
avoided vice and even irregularity, yet being cheerful, and ad- 
dicted to good society, he had a disposition to innocent con- 
viviality, which might, unsuspectedly, have led him into the 
errors he abhorred. He was struck with a passage in a letter 
from Dr. Johnson to a young man who had just taken orders, 
in which, among other wholesome counsel, he advises him 
'to acquire the courage to refuse sometimes invitations to 
dinner.' It is inconceivable what a degree of force and in- 
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dependence his mind acquired by the occasional adoption of 
this single hint. He is not only/' continued Mr. Stanley, 
"the spiritual director, but the father, the counsellor, the ar- 
bitrator, and the friend of those whom Providence has placed 
under lus instruction. 

" He b happy in an excellent wife, who, by bringing him 
a considerable fortune, has greatly enlarged his power of 
doing good. But still more essentially has she increased his 
happiness, and raised his character, by her piety and pru- 
dence. By the large part she takes in his affairs, he is enr- 
abled to give himself wholly up to the duties of his profession. 
She is as attentive to the iKidies, as her husband is to the 
souls of his people, and educates her own family as sedulously 
as he instructs his parish. 

** One day, when I had been congratulating Dr. Barlow on 
the excellence of his wife's character, the conversation fell, 
by a sudden transition, on the celibacy of the Romish clergy. 
He smiled, and said, * Let us ministers of the Reformation be 
careful never to provoke the people to wish for the restora^ 
tion of that part of Popery. I often reflect how peculiarly 
incumbent it is on us to select such partners as shall never 
cause our emancipation from the old restrictions to be re- 
gretted. And we ourselves ought, by improving the character 
of our wives, to repay the debt we owe to Uie ecclesiastical laws 
of Protestantism for the privilege of possessing them.' 

'' Will it be thought too trifling to add^ how carefully this 
valuable pair carry their consistency into the most minute 
details of their family arrangements ; their daughters are no 
less patterns of decorum and modesty in their dress and ap> 
pearance, than in the more important parts of their conduct. 
The doctor says, ' that the most distant and inconsiderable 
appendages to the temple of Crod, should have something of 
purity and decency. Besides,' added he, ' with what face 
could I censure improprieties from the pulpit, if the aj^ar- 
ance of my own family in the pew below were to set my pre- 
cepts at defiance, by giving an example of extravagance and 
vanity to the parish, and thus, by making the preacher ridicu- 
lous, make his expostulations worse than ineffectual ? ' 

'* So conscientious a rector," added Mr. Stanley, "could 
not fail to be particularly careful in the choice of a curate ; 
and a more humble, pious, diligent assistant than Mr. Jack- 
son could not easily be found. He is always a welcome guest 
at my table. But this valuable man, who was about as good 
a judge of the world as the great Hooker, made just such 
inotl^ indiscreet marriage. He was drawn in to choose 
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his wife, the daughter of a poor tradesman in the next town^ 
because he concluded that a woman bred in humble and ac« 
thre life would necessarily be humble and active herself. 
Her reason for accepting him was because she thought that 
as every clergyman was a gentleman^ she of course, as his 
wife, should be a gentlewomany and fit company for any body. 
<" He instructs my parish admirably/ said Dr. Barlow, 
* but his own little family he cannot manage. His wife is 
continually reproaching him, that though he may know the 
way to heaven, he does not know how to push his way in the 
world. His daughter is the finest lady in the parish, and 
outdoes them all, not only in the extremity, but the immodesty 
of the fashion. It is her mother's great ambition that she 
should excel the Miss Stanleys and my daughters in music, 
while her good father's linen betrays sad marks of negligence. 
I once ventured to tell Mrs. Jackson, that there was only one 
reason which could excuse the education she had given her 
daughter, which was, that I presumed she intended to qualify 
her for getting her bread ; and that if she would correct the 
improprieties of the girl's dress, and get her instructed in 
useful knowledge, I would look out for a good situation for 
her. This roused her indignation. She refused my offer 
with scorn, saying, that when she asked my charity, she 
would take my advice ; and desired I would remembcn* that 
one clergyman's daughter was as good as another. I told 
her that there was indeed a sense in which one clergyman 
was as good as another, because the profession dignified the 
lowest of the order, if, like her husband, he was a credit to 
that order. Yet still there were gradations in the church as 
well as in the state. But between the wives and daugkUrs of 
the higher and lower clergy, there was the same distinction 
which riches and poverty have established between those of 
the higher and lower orders of the laity ; and that rank and 
independence in the one case, confer the same outward su* 
periority with rank and independence in the other.' " 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Among the visitors at Stanley Grove, there was a family of 
ladies, who, though not particularly brOliant, were singularly 
engaging ftom their modesty, gentleness, and good sense. 
One day, when they had just left us, Mr. Stanley obliged me 
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tnth the following little relation ; Mrs. Stanley and LuciUa 
only being present. 

'' Lady Aston has been a widow almost seven years. On 
the death of Sir Greorge, she retired into this neighborhood 
with her daughters, the eldest of whom is about the age of 
Lucilla. She herself had had a pious but a very narrow 
education. Her excessive grief for the loss of her husband 
augmented her natural love of retirement, which she cultiv&* 
ted, not to the purpose of improvement, but to the indulgence 
of melancholy. Soon after she settled here, we heard how 
much good she did, and in how exemplary a manner she 
lived, before we saw her. She was not very easy of access 
even to us; and after we had made our way to her, we were 
the only visitors she admitted for a long time. We soon 
learned to admire her deadness to the world, and her unaf^ 
fected humility. Our esteem for her increased with our 
closer intercourse, which, however, enabled us also to observe 
some considerable mistakes in her judgment, especially in the 
mode in which she was training up her daughters. These 
errors we regretted, and with all possible tenderness ventured 
to point out to her. The girls were the prettiest demure little 
nuns you ever saw ; mute and timid, cheerless and inactive, 
but kind, ^ood, and gentle. 

** Their pious mother, who was naturally of a fearful and 
doubting mind, had had this pensive turn increased by several 
early domestic losses, which, even previous to Sir George's 
death, had contributed to 'fix something of a too tender and 
hopeless melancholy on her whole character. There are 
two refuges for the afflicted ; two diametrically opposite ways 
of getting out of sorrow — ^religion and the world. Lady Aston 
had wisely chosen the former. But her scrupulous spirit had 
made the narrow way narrower than religion required. She 
read the Scriptures diligently, and she prayed over them de« 
toutly ; but she had no judicious friend to direct her in these 
important studies. As your Mrs. Ranby attended only to the 
doctrines, and our friend Lady Belfield trusted indefinitely to 
the promises, so poor Lady Aston's broken spirit was too 
exclusively carried to dwell on the threatenings ; together 
with the rigid performance of those duties which she earnest^ 
ly hoped might enable her to escape them. This round of 
auty, of watchfulness, and prayer, she invariably performed 
with almost the sanctity of an apostle, but with a little too 
much of the scrupulosity of an ascetic. While too many are 
rejoicing with unfounded confidence in those animating pas- 
sages of Scripture, which the whole tenor of their lives de« 

8* 
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monstrates not to belong to them, she trembled at those demm* 
ciations which she could not fairly apply to herself. And the 
promises from which she might have derived reasonable con- 
solation, she overlooked as designed for others. 

'' Her piety, though sincere, was a little tinctured with su* 

Serstition. If any petty strictness was omitted, she tormented 
erself with causeless remorse. If any little rule was broken, 
she r^aired the failure with treble diligence the following 
day ; and labored to retrieve her perplexed accounts with the 
comfortless anxiety of a person who is working out a heavy 
debt. I endeavored to convince her, that an inferior duty 
which clashed with one of a higher order, might be safely 
postponed at least, if not omitted. 

'* A diary has been found useful to many pious Christians, 
as a record of their sins and of their mercies. But this poor 
lady spent so much time in weighing the offences oi one 
day against those of another, that, before the scruple was 
settled, the time for action was past. She brought herself 
into so much perplexity by reading over this journal of her 
infirmities, that her difficulties were augmented by the very 
means she had employed to remove them; and her con- 
science was disturbed by the method she had taken to quiet 
it. This plan, however, though distressing to a troubled 
mind, is wholesome to one of a contrary cast. 

"My family, as you have seen, are rather exact in the 
distribution of their time, but we do not distress ourselves at 
interruptions which are unavoidable ; but her arrangements 
were carried on with a rigor which made her consider the 
smallest deviation as a sin that required severe repentance. 
Her alms were expiations, her self-denials penances. She 
was rather a disciple of the mortified Baptist, than of the 
merciful Redeemer. Her devotions were sincere, but dis- 
couraging. They consisted much in contrition, but little in 
praise ; much in sorrow for sin, but little in hope of its par- 
don. She did not sufficiently cast her care and confidence 
on the great propitiation. She firmly believed all that her 
Savior had done and suffered, but she had not the comfort 
of practically appropriating the sacrifice. While she was 
painfully working out her salvation with fear and trembling, 
she indulged the most unfounded apprehensions of the divine 
displeasure. At Aston Hall, the Almighty was literally 
feared, but he was not glorified. It was the obedience of & 
slave, not the reverential affection of a child. 

'* When I saw her denying herself and her daughters the 
most innocent enjoyments, and suspecting sin in the most 
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lawful indulgences, 1 took the liberty to tell her how little 
acceptable uncommanded austerities and arbitrary impo- 
sitions were to the Grod of mercies. I observed to her that 
the world, that human life, that our own sins and weak-* 
nesses, found us daily and hourly occasions of exercising 
patience and self-denial ; that life is not entirely made up of 
great evils or heavy trials, but that the perpetual recurrence 
of petty evils and small trials is the ordinary and appointed 
exercise of the Christian graces. To bear with the failings 
of those about us, with their infirmities, their bad judgment, 
their ill-breeding, their perverse tempers ; to endure neglect 
where we feel we have deserved attention, and ingratitude 
where we expected thanks ; to bear with the company of dis- 
agreeable people, whom Providence has placed in our way, 
and whom he has perhaps provided on purpose for the trial 
of our virtue; these are the best exercises; and the better, 
because not chosen by ourselves. To bear with vexations 
in business, with disappointments in our expectations, with 
interruptions of our retirement, with folly, intrusion, disturb- 
ance ; in short, with whatever opposes our will, and contra- 
dicts our humor ; — ^this habitual acquiescence appears to be 
more of the essence of self-denial, than any little rigors or 
inflictions of our own imposing. These constant, inevitable, 
but inferior evils, properly improved, furnish a good moral 
discipline, and might well, in the days of ignorance, have 
superseded pilgrimage and penance. It has this advantage, 
too, over the other, that it sweetens the temper, and promotes 
humility, while the former gives rigidness instead of strength, 
and inflexibility instead of firmness.'' 

" I have ofien thought," said I, when Mr. Stanley made a 
pause, '* that we are apt to mistake our vocation, by looking 
out of the way for occasions to exercise great and rare vir- 
tues,, and by stepping over those ordinary ones, which lie 
directly in the road before us. When we read, we fancy we 
could be martyrs, and when we come to act, we cannot bea^ 
even a provoking word." * ' 

Miss Stanley looked pleased at my remark, and in a 
modest tone observed, that ** in no one instance did we de- 
ceive ourselves more than in fancying we could do great 
things well, which we were never likely to be called to do at 
all ; while, if we were honest, we could not avoid owning 
how negligently we performed our own little appointed 
duties, and how sedulously we avoided the petty incon* 
yeniences which these duties involved," 
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"By kindness," resumed Mr. Stanley, "we gradually 
gained Lady Aston's confidence, and of that confidence we 
have availed ourselves to give something of a new face to 
the family. Her daughters, good as they were dutifiil, by 
living in a solitude unenlivened by books, and unvaried by 
improving company, had acquired a manner rather resem- 
bling fearfulness than delicacy. Religious they were, but 
they had contracted gloomy views of religion. They con- 
sidered it as something that must be endured in order to 
avoid punishment, rather than as a principle of peace, and 
trust, and comfort; as a task to be gone through, rather 
than as a privilege to be enjoyed. They were tempted to 
consider the Almighty as a hard master, whom, however, 
they were resolved to serve, rather than as a gracious Father, 
who was not only loving, but love in the abstract. Their 
mother was afraid to encourage a cheerful look, lest it might 
lead to levity ; or a sprightly thought, for fear it might have 
a wrong tendency. She forgot, or rather she did not know, 
that young women were not formed for contemplative life. 
She forgot that in all our plans and operations, we should 
still bear in mind, that there are two worlds. As it is the 
fauH of too many to leave the next out of their calculation, it 
was the error of Lady Aston, in forming the minds of her 
children, to leave out this. She justly considered heaven as 
their great aim and end ; but neglected to qualify them for 
the present temporal life, on the due use and employment of 
which so obviously depends the happiness of that which is 
eternal. 

"Her charities were very extensive; but of these charitiei 
her sweet daughters were not made the active dispensers, 
because an old servant, who governed not only the family, 
but her lady also, chose that office herself Thus, the bounty 
being made to flow in partial channels, — the woman's relations 
«id favorites almost entirely engrossing it, — it did little com- 
parative good. 

"With fair understandings*, the Miss Astons had acquired 
very little knowledge ; their mother's scrupulous mind found 
something dangerous in every author who did not professedly 
write on religious subjects. If there were one exceptionable 
page in a book, otherwise valuable, instead of suppressing 
^^ P^^) she suppressed the book. And indeed, my dear 
Charles, grieved am I to think how few authors of the more 
entertaining kind we can consider as perfectly pure, and put 
without caution, restriction, or mutilation, into the hands of 
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our daughters. I am, howeyer, of opinion, that as they will 
not always have their parents for tasters, and as they will 
every where, even in the most select libraries, meet with these 
mixed works, in which, though there is much to admire, yet 
there is something to expunge, it is the safest way to accus* 
tom them early to hear read the most unexceptionable parts 
of these books. Read them yourself to them without any air 
of mystery ; tell them that what you omit is not worth read- 
ing, and then the omissions will not excite, but stifle curios* 
ity. The books to which I allude, are those where the 
principle is sound, and the tendency blameless ; and where 
the few faults consist rather in coarseness, than in cor- 
ruption. 

'^But to return: she fancied that these inexperienced 
creatures, who had never tried the world, and whose young 
imaginations had, perhaps, painted it in all the brilliant 
colors with which erring fancy gilds the scenes it has never 
beheld, and the pleasure it has never tried, could renounce 
it as completely as herself, who had exhausted what it has to 
give, and was weary of it. She thought they could live con- 
tentedly in their closets, without considering that she had 
neglected to furnish their minds with that knowledge which 
may make the closet a place of enjoyment, by supplying the 
intervals of devotional with entertaining reading. 

" We carried Lucilla and Phoebe to visit them : I believe 
she was a little afraid of their gay countenances. I talked 
to her of the necessity of literature to inform her daughters, 
and of pleasures to enliven them. The term pleasure 
alarmed her still more than that of literature. ' What pleas- 
ures were allowed to religious people? She would make her 
daughters as happy as she dared, without offending her 
Maker.' I quoted the devout but liberal Hooker, who ex- 
horts us not to regard the Almighty as a captious sophist, 
but as a merciful Father. 

'' During this conversation, we were sitting under the fine 
spreading oak on my lawn, in front of that rich bank of 
flowers which you so much admire. It was a lovely evening 
in the end of June ; the setting sun was all mild radiance, 
the sky all azure, the air all fragrance. The birds were in 
fiill song. The children, sitting on the grass before us, were 
-weaving chaplets of wild flowers. 

It looked like nature in the world's first spring. 

'* My heart was touched with joy and gratitude. * Look, 
madam,' said I, * at the bountiful provision which a benefi- 
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cent Father makes, not only for the necessities, but for the 
pleasures of his children ; 

■ n ot content 
With every food of fife to nourish man^ 
He makes all nature beauty to his eye. 
And music to his ear. 

" * These flowers are of so little apparent use, that it might 
be thought profiiseness in any economy short of that which 
is divine, to gratify us at once with such forms, and such 
hues, and such fragrance. It is a gratification not neces-> 
sary, yet exquisite, which lies somewhere between the pleas* 
ures of sense and intellect, and in a measure partakes of 
both. It elevates while it exhilarates, and lifls the soul from 
the gifl to the Giver. Grod has not lefl his goodness to be 
inferred from abstract speculation, from the conclusions of 
reason, from deduction and argument ; we not only collect 
it from observation, but we have palpable evidences of his 
bounty; we feel it with our senses. Were God a hard mas* 
ter, might he not withhold these superfluities of goodness 1 
Do you think he makes such rich provision for us, that we 
should shut our eyes and close our ears to them ? Does he 
present such gifts with one hand, and hold in the other a stem 
interdict of 'Touch not, taste not, handle not?' And can 
you believe he is less munificent in the economy of grace, 
than in that of nature ? Do you imagine that he provides 
such abundant supplies for our appetites and senses here, 
without providing more substantial pleasures for our future 
enjoyment ? Is not what we see a prelude to what we hope 
for, a pledge of what we may expect? a specimen of 
larger, higher, richer bounty, an encouraging cluster from 
the land of promise ? If from his works we turn to his word, 
we shall find the same inexhaustible goodness, exercised to 
still nobler purposes. Must we not hope then, even by anal- 
ogy, that he has in store blessings exalted in their nature, 
and eternal in their duration, for aJl those who love and serve 
him in the gospel of his Son ? ' 

** We now got on fast. She was delighted with my wife, 
and grew less and less afraid of my girls. I believe, how- 
ever, that we should have made a quicKer progress in gaining 
her confidence if we had looked less happy. I suggested to 
her to endeavor to raise the tone of her daughters' piety, to 
make their habits less monastic, their tempers more cheerful, 
their virtues more active ; to render their lives more useful, 
by making them the immediate instruments of her charity ; 
to take them out of themselves, and teach them to compare 
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their factitious distresses with real, substantial misery, and to 
make them feel grateftil for the power and the privilege of 
relieving it. 

'' As Dr. Barlow has two parishes which join, and we had 
preoccupied the ground in our own, I advised them to found 
a school in the next, for the instruction of the young, and a 
friendly society for the aged of their own sex. We prevail* 
ed on them to be, themselves, not the nominal but the active 
patronesses ; to take the measure of all the wants and all the 
merit of their immediate neighborhood ; to do every thing 
under the advice and superintendence of Dr. Barlow, and to 
make him their ' guide, philosopher, and friend.' By adopt- 
ing this plan, they now see the poverty of which they only 
used to hear, and know personally the dependants whom 
they protect. 

" Dr. Barlow took infinite pains to correct Lady Aston's 
views of religion. ' Let your notions of God,' said he, ' be 
founded, not on your own gloomy apprehensions, and vision- 
ary imaginations, but on what is revealed in his word ; else 
the very intenseness of your feelings, the very sincerity of 
vour devotion, may betray you into enthusiasm, into error, 
mto superstition, into despair. Spiritual notions which are 
not grounded on scriptural truth, and directed and guarded 
by a close adherence to it, mislead tender hearts and warm 
imaginations. But while you rest on the sure, unperverted 
foundation of the word of God, and pray for his Spirit to as- 
sist you in the use of his word, you will have little cause to 
dread that you shall fear him too much, or serve him too 
well. I earnestly exhort you,' continued he, 'not to take 
the measure of your spiritual state from circumstances which 
have nothing to do with it. Be not dismayed at an in- 
cidental depression, which may depend on the state of your 
health, or your spirits, or your affairs. Look not for sensible 
c6mmunications. Do not consider rapturous feelings as any 
criterion of the favor of your Maker, nor the absence of them 
as any indication of his displeasure. An increasing desire 
to know him more, and serve him better ; an increasing de- 
sire to do and to suffer his whole will ; a growing resigna- 
tion to his providential dispensations, is a much surer, a 
much more unequivocal test.' 

" I next," continued Mr. Stanley, " carried our worthy 
curate, Mr. Jackson, to visit her, and proposed that she should 
engage him to spend a few hours every week with the young 
ladies. I recommended that, after he had read with them a 
jpOTtion of Scripture, of which he would give them a sound 
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and plain exposition, he should convince them he had ndt 
the worse taste for being religious, by reading with them 
some books of general instruction, history, travels, and polite 
literature. This would imbue their minds with useful 
knowledge, form their taste, and fill up profitably and pleas- 
antly that time which now lay heavy on their hands; and, 
without intrenching on any of their duties, would qualify 
them to discharge them more cheerfully. 

'' I next suggested that they should study gardening ; and 
that they should put themselves under the tuition of Lucilla, 
who is become the little Repton of the valley. To add to 
the interest, I requested that a fresh piece of ground might 
be given them, that they might not only exercise their taste, 
but be animated with seeing the complete effect of their own 
exertions — as a creation of their own would be likely to af- 
ford them more amusement than improving on the labors of 
another. 

'' I had soon the gratification of seeing my little Carmelites, 
who used, when they walked in the garden, to look as if they 
came to dig a daily portion of their own graves, now enjoy- 
ing it, embellishing it, and delighted in watching its progress ; 
and their excellent mother, who, like Spenser's Despair, used 
to look ' as if she never dined,' now enjoying the company 
of her select fi'iends. The mother has become almost cheer- 
ful, and the daughters almost gay. Their dormant faculties 
are awakened. Time is no longer a burthen, but a blessing ; 
the day is too short for their duties, which are performed with 
alacrity since they have been converted into pleasures. Yoo 
will believe I did not hazard all these terrible innovations as 
rapidly as I recount them, but gradually, as they were able 
to bear it. 

'' This happy change in themselves has had the happiest 
consequences. Their firiends had conceived the strongest 
prejudice against religion, firom the gloomy garb in which 
they had seen it arrayed at Aston Hall. The uncle, who 
was also the guardian, had threatened to remove the girls be- 
fore they were quite moped to death ; the young baronet was 
actually forbidden to come home at the holidays ; but now 
the uncle is quite reconciled to them, and almost to religion* 
He has resumed his fondness for the daughters ; and their 
brother, a fine youth at Cambridge, is happy in spending his 
vacations with his family, to whom he is become tenderly at- 
tached. He has had his own principles and character much 
raised by the conversation and example of Dr. Barlow, who 
contrives to be at Aston Hall as much as possible when Sir 
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Qeotge is there. He is daily expected to make his mother a 
▼isit, when I shall recommend him to your particular notice 
mstd acquaintance." 

LuciUa, blushing, said, she thought her father had too ex* 
dusively recommended the brother to my friendship; she 
would venture to say the sisters were equally worthy of my 
regard, adding, in an affectionate tone, '* They are every 
thing that is amiable and kind. The more you know them, 
sir, the more you will admire them ; for their good qualities 
are kept back by the best quality of all, their modesty." 
This candid and liberal praise did not sink the fair eulogist 
Jrarself in my esteem. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

I HAD now been nearly three weeks at the Grove. Ever 
nnce my arrival I had contracted the habit of pouring out 
my heart to Mr. and Mrs. Stanley, with grateful affection 
and filial confidence. I still continued to do it on all sub- 
|ects except one. 

The more I saw of Lucilla, the more difficult I found it to 
resist her numberless attractions. I could not persuade my- 
self that either prudence or duty demanded that I should 
guard my heart against such a combination of amiable vir- 
tues and gentle graces ; virtues and graces which, as I ob- 
served before, my mind had long been combining as a de- 
lightful idea, and which I now saw realized in a form more 
engaging than even my own imagination had allowed itself 
to picture. 

I did not feel courage sufficient to risk the happiness I 
actually enjoyed, by aspiring too suddenly to a happiness 
more perfect I dared not yet avow to the parents, or the 
daughter, feelings which, my fears told me, might possibly be 
discouraged, and which, if discouraged, would at once dash 
to the ground a fabric of felicity that my heart, not my fancy, 
had erected, and which my taste, my judgment, and my prin- 
ciples equally approved, and delighted to contemplate. 

The great critic of antiquity, in his treatise on the drama, 
observes, that the introduction of a new person is of the next 
importance to a new incident. Whether the introduction of 
two interlocutofs is equal in importance to two incidents, 
Aristotle has forgotten to establish. This dramatic rule was 
illustrated by the arrival of Sir John uid Lady Belfield, who, 
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though not qew to the reader or the writer, were new at 
Stanley Grove. 

The early friendship of the two gentlemen had suffered little 
diminution from absence, though their intercourse had been 
much interrupted ; Sir John, who was a few years younger 
than his friend, since his marriage having lived as entirely in 
town as Mr. Stanley had done in the country. Mrs. Stanley 
had indeed seen Lady Belfield a few times in Cavendish 
Square, but her ladyship had never before been introduced to 
the other inhabitants of the Grove. 

The guests were received with cordial affection, and easily 
fell into the family habits, which they did not wish to inter- 
rupt, but from the observation of which they hoped to im- 
prove their own. They were charmed with the interesting 
variety of characters in the lovely young family, who, in re- 
turn, were delighted with the politeness, kindness, and cheer- 
fulness of their father's guests. 

Shall I avow my own meanness ? Cordially as I loved the 
Belfields, I am afraid I saw them arrive with a slight tinc- 
ture of jealousy. They would, I thought, by enlarging the 
family circle, throw me at a farther distance from the being 
whom I wished to contemplate nearly. They would, by di- 
viding her attention, diminish my proportion. I had been 
hitherto the sole guest; I was now to be one of several. 
This was the first discovery 1 made that love is a narrower of 
the heart. I tried to subdue the ungenerous feeling, and to 
meet my valuable friends with a warmth adequate to that 
which they so kindly manifested. I found that a wrong feel- 
ing, at which one has virtue enough left to blush, is seldom 
lasting, and shame soon expelled it. 

The first day was passed in mutual inquiries and mutual 
communications. Lady Belfield told me that the amiable 
Fanny, after having wept over the grave of her mother, was 
removed to the house of the benevolent clergyman, who had 
kindly promised her an asylum, till Lady Belfield's return to 
town, when it was intended she should be received into her 
family; that worthy man and his wife having taken on 
themselves a full responsibility for her character and disposi- 
tion, and generously promised that they would exert them- 
selves to advance her progress in knowledge during the in- 
terval. Lady Belfield added, that every inquiry respecting 
Fanny, whom we must now call Miss Stokes, had been at- 
tended with the most satisfactory result-— her principles being 
as unquestionable as her talents. 

After dinner, I observed, that, whenever the door opened, 
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Lady Belfield's eye was always turned towards it, in expeo 
tation of seeing the children. Her affectionate heart felt 
disappointed on finding that they did not appear ; and she 
could not forbear whispering me, who sat next her, '' that 
•she was afraid the piety of our good friends was a little tinc- 
tured with severity. For her part, she saw no reason why 
religion should diminish one's affection for one's children, and 
rob them of their innocent pleasures." I assured her, gravely, 
I thought so too ; but forbore telling her how totally inapposite 
her application was to Mr. and Mrs. Stanley. She seemed- 
glad to find me of her opinion, and gave up ail hope of seeing 
'' the little melancholy recluses," as she called them, '' un- 
less^" she said, laughing, ** she might be permitted to look at 
them through the grate of their cells." I smiled, but did not 
undeceive her, and affected to join in her compassion. When 
we went to attend the ladies in the drawing-room, I was de- 
lighted to find Lady Belfield sitting on a low stool, the whole 
gay group at play around her. A blush mixed itself with 
her good-natured smile, as we interchanged a significant 
look. She was questioning one of the elder ones, while the 
youngest sat on her lap singing. Sir John entered, with that 
kindness and good humor so natural to him, into the sports 
of the others, who, though wild with health and spirits, were 
always gentle and docile. He had a thousand pleasant things 
to entertain them with. He, too, it seems, had not been 
without his misgivings. 

" Are not these poor miserable recluses," whispered I, ma- 
liciously, to her ladyship, ** and are not these rueful looks 
proof positive that religion diminishes our affection for our 
children ? — and is it not abridging their innocent pleasures, 
to give them their full range in a fresh, airy apartment, in- 
stead of cramming them into an eating-room, of which the 
air is made almost fetid by the fumes of the dinner and a 
crowded table ? — and is it not better that they should spoil 
the pleasure of the company, though the mischief they do is 
bought by the sacrifice of their own liberty? " " I make my 
amende" said she. ** I never again will be so forward to sus- 
pect piety of ill-nature." ** So far fi'om it, Caroline," said Sir 
John, *^ that we will adopt the practice we were so forward 
to blame ; and I shall not do it," said he, '* more from regard 
to the company than to the children, who, I am sure, will be 
gainers in point of enjoyment : liberty, I perceive, is to them 
positive pleasure, and paramount to any which our false epi- 
curism can contrive for them." 

'^ Well^ Charles/' said Sir John, as soon as he saw me 
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alone, ''now tell us about this Lucilla — ^this paragon, this 
nonpareil of Dr. Barlow's. Tell me, what is she ? or rather, 
what is she not ? " 

** First," replied I, " I will, as you desire, define her by 
negatives. She is not a professed beauty ; she is fwt a pro- 
fessed genius ; she is not a professed philosopher ; she is not 
a professed wit; she is not a professed any thing; and, I 
thank my stars, she is not an artist 1 " ** Bravo, Charles ; 
now as to what she is ! " *' She is," replied I, '' from nature-^ 
a woman, gentle, feeling, animated, modest. She is, by 
education, elegant, informed, enlightened. She is, from re- 
ligion, pious, humble, candid, charitable." 

" What a refreshment will it be," said Sir John, ** to see 
a girl of fine sense, more cultivated than accomplished—- the 
creature, not of fiddlers and dancing-masters, but of nature, 
-of books, and of good company 1 If there is the same mix- 
ture of spirit and delicacy in her character that there is of 
soflness and animation in her countenance, she is a danger- 
ous girl, Charles." 

'' She certainly does," said I, ** possess the essential 
charm of beauty where it exists; and the most effectual sub- 
stitute for it, where it does not — ^the power of prepossessing 
the beholder, by her look and manner, in favor of her under- 
standing and temper." 

This prepossession I afterwards found confirmed, not only 
by her own share in the conversation, but by its effect on 
myself; I always feel that our intercourse unfolds not only 
her powers, but my own. In conversing with such a woman, 
I am apt to fancy that I have more understanding, because 
her animating presence brings it more into exercise. 

After bretd^fast, next day, the conversation happened to 
turn on the indispensable importance of unbounded confi- 
dence to the happiness of married persons. Mr. Stanley ex- 
pressed his regret that, though it was one of the grand ingre- 
dients of domestic comfort, yet it was sometimes unavoida- 
bly prevented by an unhappy inequality of mind between the 
parties, by violence or imprudence, or imbecility on one side, 
which almost compelled the other to a degree of reserve, as 
incompatible with the design of the union, as with the frank- 
ness of the individual. 

" We have had an instance among our own friends," re- 
plied Sir John, '' of this evil being produced, not by any of 
the faults to which you have adverted, but by an excess of 
misapplied sensibility, in two persons of near equality as to 
merit, and in both of whom the utmost purity of mind and 
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exactness of conduct rendered all concealment superfluous. 
Our worthy friends, Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton, married from 
motives of affection, and with a high opinion of each other's 
merit, which their long and intimate connection has rather 
contributed to exalt than to lower ; and yet, now at the 
end of seven years, they are only beginning to be happy. 
They contrived to make each other as uncomfortable by 
an excess of tenderness, as some married pairs are ren- 
dered by the want of it. A mistaken sensibility has in- 
trenched not only on their comfort, but on their sincerity.' 
Their resolution never to give each other pain, has led them 
to live in a constant state of petty concealment. They are 
neither of them remarkably healthy, and to hide from each 
other every little indisposition, has kept up a continual vigi- 
lance to conceal illness on the one part, and to detect it on 
the other, till it became a trial of skill which could make the 
other most unhappy ; each suffering much more by su^icion 
when there was no occasion for it, than they could have done 
by the acknowledgment of slight complaints, when they ac- 
tually existed. 

" This valuable pair, afler seven years* apprenticeship to a 
petty martyrdom, have at last found out, that it is better t9 
submit to the inevitable ills of life, cheerfully and in concert, 
and to comfort each other under them cordially, than alter- 
nately to suffer and inflict the pain of perpetual disingenuous- 
ness. They have at last discovered that uninterrupted pros- 
perity is not the lot of man. Each is happier now with 
knowing that the other is sometimes sick, than they used t9 
be with su^cting that they were always so. The physician 
is now no longer secretly sent for to one, when the other is 
known to be ftom home. The apothecary is at last, allowed 
to walk boldly up the public staircase, fearless of detection. 

" These amiable persons have at length attained all that 
was wanting to their felicity-— that of each believing the other 
to be well when they say they are so. They have found out 
that unreserved communication is the lawflil commerce of 
conjugal affection, and that all concealment is contraband.'* 

"Surely," said I, when Sir John had done speaking, "it 
is a false compliment to the objects of our affection, if, for the 
sake of sparing them a transient uneasiness, we rob them of 
the comfort to which they are entitled, of mitigating our suf* 
fering by partaking it. All dissimulation is disloyalty to love. 
Besides, it appears to me to be an introduction to wider evils, 
and I should fear, both for the woman I loved and for my- 
pe|f| that if once we allowed ourselves concealment in one 
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point, where we thought the motive excused us, we might 
learn to adopt it in others, where the principle was more evi- 
dently wrong." 

** Besides," replied Mr. Stanley, ** it argues a lamentable 
ignorance of human life, to set out with an expectation of 
health without interruption, and of happiness without alloy. 
When young persons marry with the fairest prospects, they 
should never forget that infirmity is inseparably bound up 
with their very nature, and that, in bearing one another's bur- 
thens, they fulfil one of the highest duties of the union." 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

After supper, when only the family party were present,, 
the conversation turned on the unhappy effects of misguided 
passion. Mrs. Stanley lamented that noveb, with a very few 
admirable exceptions, had done infinite mischief, by so com- 
pletely establishing the omnipotence of love, that the young 
reader was almost systematically taught an unresisting sub- 
mission to a feeling, because the feeling was commonly repre- 
sented as irresistible. 

'' Young ladies," said Sir John, smiling, " in their blind 
submission to this imaginary omnipotence, are apt to be ne* 
cessarians. When they fall in love, — as it is so justly called,, 
— they then obey their fate; but in their stout opf)osition to 
prudence and duty, they most manfully exert their free wiU; 
so that they want nothing but the knowledge absolute of the 
miseries attendant on an indiscreet attachment, completely 
to exemplify the occupation assigned by Milton to a class 
of beings to whom it would not be gallant to resemble young 
ladies." 

Mrs. Stanley continued to assert, that ill-placed affection 
only became invincible, because its supposed invincibility 
had been first erected into a principle. She then adverted to 
the power of religion in subduing the passions, that of love 
among the rest. 

I ventured to ask Luoilla, who was sitting next me (a 
happiness which, by some means or other, I generally con- 
trived to enjoy), what were her sentiments on this point. 
With a little confusion, she said, '< To conquer an ill-placed 
attachment, I conceive may be effected by motives inferior 
to religion. Reason, the humbling conviction of having 
made an unworthy choice, — for I wUl not resort to so bad n 
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motive as pride, — may easily accomplish it. But to conquer a 
well-founded affection, a justifiable attachment, I should 
imagine, requires the powerful principle of Christian piety ; 
and what cannot that effect ? " She stopped, and blushed, as 
fearing she had said too much. 

Lady Belfield observed, that she believed a virtuous attach- 
ment might possibly be subdued by the principle Miss Stan- 
ley had mentioned ; yet she doubted if it were in the power 
of religion itself to enable the heart to conquer aversion, much 
less to establish affection for an object for whom dislike had 
been entertained. 

" I believe," said Mr. Stanley, ** the example is rare, and 
the exertion difficult ; but that which is difficult to us, is not 
impossible to Him who has the hearts of all men in his hand. 
And I am happy to resolve Lady Belfield's doubt, by a case 
in point 

*' You eannot. Sir John, have forgotten our old London 
acquaintance, Carlton 1 " " No," replied he, *• nor can I 
ever forget what I have since heard, of his ungenerous treat- 
ment of that most amiable woman, his wife. I suppose he has 
long ago broken her heart." ^ 

" You know," resumed Mr. Stanley, " they married not 
only without any inclination on either side, but on her part 
with something more than indifference, with a preference for 
anotjier person. She married through an implicit obedience 
to her mother's will, which she had never in any instance op- 
posed ; he, because his father had threatened to disinherit him 
if he married any other woman ; for, as they were distant relar 
tions, there was no other way of securing the estate in the family. 

'' What a motive for a union so sacred and so indissoluble 1 " 
exclaimed I, with an ardor which raised a smile in the whole 
party. I asked pardon for my involuntary interruption, and 
Mr. Stanley proceeded. 

^* She had long entertained a partiality for a most deserv- 
ing young clergyman, much her inferior in rank and fortune. 
But though her high sense of filial duty led her to sacrifice 
this innocent inclination, and though she resolved never to 
ttee him again, and even prevailed on him to quit the country 
and settle in a distant place, yet Carlton was ungenerous and 
inconsistent enough to be jealous of her without loving her. 
He was guilty of great irregularities, while Mrs. Carlton set 
about acquitting herself of the duties of a wife, with the most 
meek and humble patience, burying her sorrows in her own 
bosom, and not allowing herself even the consolation of com* 
plaining. 
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" Among the many reasons for his dislike, her piety W80 
the principal. He said religion was of no use but to disqual- 
ify people for the business of life ; that it taught them to make 
a merit of despising their duties, and hating their relations ; 
and that pride, ill-humor, opposition, and contempt for the 
rest of the world, were the meat and drink of all those who 
pretended to religion. 

'^At first, she nearly sunk undesr bis unkindness; her 
health declined, and her spirits failed. In this distress she 
i^lied to the only sure refuge of the unhappy, and took com- 
fort in the consideration that her trials were apftointed by a 
merciful Father to detach her from a world which she might 
hare loved too fondly, had it not been thus stripped of its 
delights. 

'* When Mrs. Stanley, who was her confidential friend, 
expressed the tenderest sympathy in her sufferings, she 
meekly replied, ' Remember who are they whose* robes are 
washed white in the kingdcun of glory ; t^ is they who came 
out of great tribulation, I endeavor to strengthen my faith 
with a view of what the best Christians have suffered, and 
my hope with meditating cm the shortness oi all suffering. I 
will confess my weakness,' added she : * of the various mo- 
tives to patience under the ills of life, which the Bible pre- 
sents, though my reason and religicm acknowledge them all, 
there is not one which comes home so powerfiilly to my 
feelings as this — The time is short.' 

** Another time Mrs. Stanley, who had heard of some re- 
cent irregularities of Carlton, called upon her, and, lamenting 
the solitude to which she was often lefl for days together, ad- 
vised her to have a female friend in the house, that her 
mind might not be left to prey upon itself by living so much 
alone. She thanked her for the kind suggestion, but said 
she felt it was wiser and better not to have a confidential 
fiiend always at hand, * for of what subject should we talk,' 
said she, ' but of my husband's faults ? Ought I to allow 
myself in such a practice ? It would lead me to indulge a 
habit of complaint which I am laboring to subdue. The 
compassion of my friend would only sharpen my feelings, 
which I wish to blunt. Giving vent to a flame, only makes 
it rage the more ; if suppressing cannot subdue it, at least 
the consciousness that I am doing my duty will enable me 
to support it. When we feel,* added she, *that we are 
doing wrong, the opening our heart may strengthen our vir* 
tue ; but when we are suffering wrong, the mind demands 
another sort of strength ; it wants higher support than iQri^n^^ 
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•hip has to impart. It pours out its sorrows in prayer with 
fuller confidence, knowing that He who sees can sustain ; that 
he who hears will recompense ; that he will judge not oar 
weakness, but our efforts to conquer it ; not our success, but 
our endeavors : with him endeavors is victory. 

*' * The grace I most want/ added she, ' is humility. A 
partial friend, in order to support my spirits, would flatter my 
conduct : gratified with her soothing, I should, perhaps, not 
so entirely cast myself for comfort on God. Contented with 
human praise, I might rest in it. Besides, having endurec( 
the smart, I would not willingly endure it in vain. We know 
who has said, * If you suffer with me, you shall also reign 
with me.' It is not, however, to mere suffering that the 
promise is addressed, but to suffering fcH* his sake, and in hia 
^irit.' Then, turning to the Bible, which lay before her, and 
pointing to the sublime passage of St. Paul, which she had 
just been reading, 'our light affliction which is but for a 
moment, worketh for us a far more exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory,' * Pray,' said she, ' read this in connection 
with the next verse — ^which is not always done. When is it 
that it works for us this weight of glory ? Only ' while we 
are looking at the things which are not seen.' Do admire 
the beauty of this position, and how the good is weighed 
against the evil, like two scales differently filled ; the affliction 
is light, and but for a moment ; the glory is a weight, and it ia 
for ever, 'Tis a feather against lead, a grain of sand against, 
the universe, a moment against eternity. O, how the scale, 
which contains this world's light trouble, kicks the beam,, 
when weighed against the glory which shall be revealed ! ' 

** At the end of two years she had a little girl ; this opened 
to her a new scene of duties, and a fresh source of consolan 
tion. Her religion proved itself to be of the right stamp by 
making her temper still more sweet, and diffusing the hap^ 
piest effects through her whole character and conversation. 
When her husband had staid out late, or even all night, she 
never reproached him. When he was at home, she received 
his friends with as much civility as if she had liked them. 
He found that his house was conducted with the utmost pru*. 
dence, and that while she maintained his credit at his table, 
her personal expenses were almost nothing: indeed, self 
seemed nearly annihilated in her. He sometimes felt disap-i 
pointed, because he had no cause of complaint, and was 
angry that he had nothing to condemn. 

** As he has a very flne understanding, he was the more 
provoked, because he could not help seeing that her blan^ 
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less conduct put him continually in the wrong. All this 
puzzled him. He never suspected there was a principle, 
out of which such consequences coald grow, and was ready 
to attribute to insensibility that patience which nothing short 
of Christian piety could have inspired. He had conceived 
of religion as a visionary system of words and phrases, and 
concluded that from so unsubstantial a theory, it would be 
a folly to look for practical effects. 

" Sometimes, when he saw her nursing his child, — of whom 
he was very fond, — he was almost tempted to admire the 
mother, who is a most pleasing figure ; and now and then, 
when his heart was thus softened for a moment, he wouki ask 
himself, what reasonable ground of objection there was either 
to her mind or person. 

" Mrs. Carlton, knowing that his affairs must necessarily 
be embarrassed, by the extraordinary expenses he had in- 
curred, when the steward brought her usual year's allowance, 
she refused to take more than half, and ordered him to em- 
ploy the remainder on his master's account. The faithful 
old man was ready to weep, and could not forbear saying, 
^ Madam, you could not do more for a kind husband. Be- 
sides, it is but a drop of water in the ocean.' ' That drop,' 
said she, * it is my duty to contribute.' When the steward 
communicated this to Carlton, he was deeply affected, re* 
fused to take the money, and again was driven to resort to 
the wonderful principle, from which such right but difficult 
actions could proceed." 

Here I interrupted Mr. Stanley. "I am quite of the 
steward's opinion," said I. '< That a woman slMNiId do this 
and much more for the man who loved her, and whom she 
loved, is quite intelligible to every being who has a heart. 
But for a cruel, unfeeling tyrant ! I do not ccnnprehend it. 
What say you. Miss Stanley? " 

** Under the circumstance you suppose," said she, blushing^ 
** I think the woman would have no shadow of merit ; her 
conduct would be a mere gratification, an entire indulgence 
of her own feelings. The triumph of affection would have 
been cheap ; Mrs. Carlton's was the triumph of religion ; of 
a principle which could subdue an attaclunent to a worthy 
object, and act with such generosity towards an unworthy one." 

Mr. Stanley went on. " Mrs. Carlton frequently sat up 
late, reading such books as might qualify her for the educa- 
tion of her child, but always retired before she had reason to 
expect Mr. Carlton, lest he might construe it into upbraiding. 
One night, as he was not expected to come home at all, sho 
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sat later than usual, and had indulged herself with taking her 
child to pass the night in her bed. With her usual earnest- 
ness she knelt down and offered up her devotions by her 
bed-side, and in a manner particularly solemn and affecting, 
prayed for her husband. Her heart was deeply touched, and 
she dwelt on these petitions in a strain peculiarly fervent. 
She prayed for his welfare in both worlds, and earnestly im- 
plored that she might be made the humble instrument of 
his happiness. She meekly acknowledged her own many 
offences ; of his she said nothing. 

*' Thinking herself secure from interruption, her petitions 
were uttered aloud ; her voice oflen faltering, and her eyes 
streaming with tears. Little did she suspect that the object 
of her prayers was within hearing of them. He had returned 
home unexpectedly, and coming sofUy into the room, heard 
her pious aspirations. He was inexpressibly affected. He 
wept and sighed bitterly. The light from the candles on 
the table, fell on the blooming face of his sleeping infant, 
and on that of his weeping wife. It was too miteh for him. 
But he had not the virtuous courage to give way to his feel*^ 
ings. He had not the generosity to come forward and ex-i 
press the admiration he felt. He withdrew unperceived, 
and passed the remainder of the night in great perturbation 
of spirit. Shame, remorse, and confusion, raised such a 
conflict in his mind, as prevented him from closing his eyes i 
while she slept in quiet, and awoke in peace. 

**The next morning, during a very short interview, he 
behaved to her with a kindness which she had never before 
experienced. He had not resolution to breakfast with her, 
but promised, with affection in his words and manner, to 
return to dinner. The truth was, he never quitted home, 
but wandered about his woods to compose and strengthen 
his mind. This self-examination was the first he had prac^ 
tised ; its effects were salutary. 

" A day or two previous to this, they had dined at our 
house. He had always been much addicted to the pleasures 
of the table. He expressed high approbation of a particular 
dish, and mentioned again, when he got home, how much he 
liked it. The next morning Mrs. Carlton wrote to Lucilla, 
to beg the receipt for making this ragout; and this day, 
when he returned fVom his solitary ramble, and * compunc-i 
tious visitings,' the favorite dish,, most exquisitely dressed, 
was produced at his dinner. He thanked her for this 
obliging attention, a^d turning to the butler, directed him to 
tell the cook, that no dish was ever so well dressed, Mrsu 
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Carlton blushed, when the honest butler said, ' Sir, it was 
my mistress dressed it with her own hands, because she 
knew your honor was fond of it.' 

" Tears of gratitude rushed into Carlton's eyes, and tears 
of joy overflowed those of the old domestic, when his master^ 
rising from the table, tenderly embraced his wife, and 
declared he was unworthy of such a treasure. * I have been 
guilty of a public wrong, Johnson,' said he to his servant,, 
* and my reparation shall be as public. I can never deserve 
her, but my life shall be spent in endeavoring to do so.' 

** The little girl was brought in, and her presence seemed 
to cement this new-formed union. An augmented cheerful- 
ness on the part of Mrs. Carlton invited an increased tender- 
ness on that of her husband. He began every day to 
discover new excellences in his wife» which he readily 
acknowledged to herself and to the world. The conviction 
of her worth had gradually been producing esteem ; esteem 
now ripened into affection, and his affection for his wife was 
mingled with a blind sort of admiration of that piety which 
had produced such effects. He now began to think home 
the pleasantest place, and his wife the pleasantest companion. 

'* A gentle censure from him on the excessive frugality of 
her dress, mixed with admiration of the purity of its motive^ 
was an intimation to her to be more elegant. He happened 
to admire a gown worn by a lady whom they had visited. 
She not only sent for the same materials, but had it made 
by the same pattern — a little attention of which he felt the 
delicacy. 

<' He not only saw, but in no long time acknowledged, 
that a religion which produced such admirable effects, could 
not be so mischievous a principle as he had supposed^ nor 
Gould it be an inert principle. Her prudence has accom- 
plished what her piety began. She always watched the turn 
of his eye, to see how far she might venture, and changed 
the discourse, when the look was not encouraging. She 
never tired him with lectures, never obtruded serious dis* 
course unseasonably, nor prolonged it improperly. His 
early love of reading, which had for some years given way 
to more turbulent pleasures, he has resumed ; and frequently 
insists, that the books he reads to her, shall be of her own 
choosing. In this choice, she exercises the nicest discretion, 
selecting such as may geptly lead his mind to higher pur- 
suits, but which, at the same time, are so elegantly written 
as not to disgust his taste. In all this> Mrs. Stanley is her 
friend and counsellor. 
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"While Mrs. Carlton is advancing her Husband's relish 
for books of , piety, he is forming hers to polite literature. 
She herself often proposes an amusing book, that he may 
not suspect her of a wish to abridge his innocent gratifi- 
cations ; and by this complaisance, she gains more than she 
loses ; for, not to be outdone in generosity, he oflen proposes 
some pious one in return. Thus their mutual sacrifices are 
mutual benefits. She has found out that he has a highly- 
cultivated understanding, and he has discovered that she 
has a mind remarkably susceptible of cultivation. 

" He has, by degrees, dropped most of his former asso- 
ciates, and has entirely renounced the diversions into which 
they led him. He is become a frequent and welcome visitor 
here. His conduct is uniformly respectable, and I look for- 
ward with hope to his becoming even a shining character. 
There is, however, a pertinacity, I may say a sincerity, in 
his temper, which somewhat keeps him back. He will never 
adopt any principle without the most complete conviction of 
his own mind ; nor profess any truth of which he himself 
does not actually feel the force.'' 

Lady Belfield, afler thanking Mr. Stanley for his interest- 
ing litUe narrative, earnestly requested that Sir John would 
renew his acquaintance with Mr. Carlton, that she herself 
might be enabled to profit by such an affecting example of 
the power of genuine religion, as his wife exhibited ; con- 
fessing that one such living instance would weigh more with 
her than a hundred arguments. Mrs. Stanley obligingly 
promised to invite them to dinner the first leisure day. 

Mr. Stanley now informed us that Sir George Aston was 
arrived from Cambridge, on a visit to his mother and sisters ; 
that he was a youth of great promise, whom he begged to 
introduce to us as a young man in whose welfare he took a 
lively concern, and on the right formation of whose character 
much would depend, as he had a large estate, and the family 
interest in the country would give him a very considerable 
influence ; to this influence it was, therefore, of great impor- 
tance to give a right direction. We next morning took a 
ride to Aston HaK, and I commenced an acquaintance with 
the engaging young baronet, which I doubt not, from what I 
saw and heard, will hereafter ripen into friendship. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

The good rector joined the party at dinner. The conver- 
sation, afterwards, happened to turn on the value of human 
c^inion ; and Sir John Belfield made the hackneyed obser- 
vation, that the desire of obtaining it should never be dis- 
couraged, it being highly useful as a motive of action. 

*' Yes," said Dr. Barlow, ** it certainly has its uses in a 
world, the affairs of which must be chiefly carried on by 
worldly men ; a world which is itself governed by low mo- 
tives. But human applause is not a Christian principle of 
action ; nay, it is so adverse to Christianity, that our Savior 
himself assigns it as a powerfiil cause of men's not believing, 
or at least not confessing him, because they loved the praise 
of men. The eager desire of fame is a sort of separation 
line between Paganism and Christianity. The ancient 
philosophers have left us many shining examples of mode- 
ration in earthly things, and of the contempt of riches. So 
far, the light of reason, and a noble self-denial, carried 
them ; and many a Christian may blush at these instances 
of their superiority; but of an indifference to fame, of a 
deadness to human applause, except as founded on loftiness 
of spirit, disdain of their judges, and self-sufficient pride, I 
do not recollect any instance." 

<' And yet," said Sir John, *< I remember Seneca says in 
one of his epistles, that no man expresses such a respect and 
devotion to virtue as he who forfeits the repute of being a good 
man, that he may not forfeit the consciousness of being such." 

" They might," replied Mr. Stanley, " incidentally express 
some such sentiment, in a well-turned period, to give antithesis 
to an expression, or weight to an apothegm ; they might de- 
claim against it in a fit of disappointment, in the burst of in- 
dignation excited by a recent loss of popularity ; but I ques- 
tion if they ever once acted upon it. I question if Marius 
himself, sitting amidst the ruins of Carthage, actually felt it. 
Seldom, if ever, does it seem to have been inculcated as a 
principle, or enforced as a rule of action ; nor could it — ^it 
was ' against the canon law of their foundation.' " 

Sir John, Yet a good man struggling with adversity is, 
I think, represented by one of their authors as an object wor- 
thy of the attention of the gods. 

Stanley, Yes — but the divine approbation alone was 
never proposed as the standard of right, or the reward of ao* 
tions, except by divine revelation. 
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" Nothing seems more difficult," said I, " to settle, than 
the standard of right. Every man has a standard of his own, 
which he considers as of universal application. One makes 
his own tastes, desires and appetites, his rule of right ; another, 
the example of certain individuals, fallible like himself; a 
third, and indeed the generality, the maxims, habits, and 
manners of the fashionable part of the world." 

Sir John. But since it is so difficult to discriminate be- 
tween allowable indulgence and criminal conformity, the life 
of a conscientious man, if he be not constitutionally temperate 
or habitually firm, must be poisoned with solicitude, and per- 
petually racked with the fear of exceeding his limits. 

Stanley, My dear Belfield, the peace and security of a 
Christian, we well know, are not left to depend on constitu- 
tional temperance, or habitual firmness. These are, as the 
young Numidian says, 

Perfections that are placed in bones and nerves. 

There is a higher and surer way to prevent the solicitude, 
which is, by correcting the principle ; to get the heart set 
aright ; to be jealous over ourselves ; to be carefid never to 
venture to the edge of our lawful limits ; in short, and that is 
the only infallible standard, to live in the conscientious prac- 
tice of measuring all we say, and do, and think, by the un- 
erring rule of God's word. 

Sir John. The impossibility of reaching the perfectioii 
which that rule requires, sometimes discourages well-meaning 
men, as if the attempt were hopeless. 

Dr. Barlow. That is, sir, because they take up with a 
kind of hearsay Christianity. Its reputed pains and penalties 
drive them off from inquiring for themselves. They rest on 
the surface. If they would go deeper, they would see that 
the spirit which dictated the Scriptures is a spirit of power 
as well as a spirit of promise. All that he requires us to do, 
he enables us to perform. He does not prescribe " rules " 
without furnishing us with " arms." 

In answer to some further remarks of Sir John, who spoke 
with due abhorrence of any instance of actual vice, but who 
seemed to have no just idea of its root and principle. Dr. 
Barlow observed, — " While every one agrees in reprobating 
wicked actions, few, comparatively, are aware of the natursd 
and habitual evil which lurks in the heart. To this the 
Bible particularly directs our attention. In describing a bad 
character, it does not say that his actions are flagitious-, but 
that ^ God is not in all his thoughtsJ This is the description 
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of a thoroughly worldly man. Those who are given up com* 
pletely to the world, to its maxims, its principles, its cares, or 
its pleasures, cannot entertain thoughts of God. And to be 
unmindful of his providence, to be regardless of his presence, 
to be insensible to his mercies, must be nearly as offensive 
to him as to deny his existence. Excessive dissipation, a 
supreme love of money, or an entire devotedness to ambition, 
drinks up that spirit, swallows up that affection, exhausts 
that vigor, starves that zeal, with which a Christian should 
devote himself to serve his Maker. 

" Pray observe," continued Dr. Barlow, " that I am not 
speaking of avowed profligates, but of decent characters; 
men who, while they are pursuing with keen intenseness the 
great objects of their attachment, do not deride or even totally 
neglect religious observances ; yet think they do much and 
well, by affording some odd scraps of refuse time to a few 
weary prayers, and sleepy thoughts, from a mind worn down 
with engagements of pleasure, or projects of accumulation, 
or schemes of ambition. In all these several pursuits, there 
may be nothing which, to the gross perceptions of the worlds 
would appear to be moral turpitude. The pleasure may not 
be profligacy, the wealth so cherished may not have been 
fraudulently obtained, the ambition, in human estimation, 
may not be dishonorable ; but an alienation from God, an in* 
difference to eternal things, a spirit incompatible with the 
spirit of the Gospel, will be found at the bottom of all these 
restless pursuits." 

" I am entirely of your opinion, doctor," said Mr. Stanley; 
*' it is taking up with something short of real Christianity ; it 
is an apostasy firom the doctrines of the Bible ; it is the suIk 
stitution of a spurious and popular religion, for that which 
was revealed fiom heaven ; it is a departure from the faith 
once delivered to the saints, that has so fatally sunk our mo* 
rality, and given countenance to that low standard of prac« 
tical virtue which prevails. If we lower the principle, if we 
obscure the light, if we reject the influence, if we sully the 
purity, if we abridge the strictness of the divine law, there 
will remain no ascending power in the soul, no stirring spirit^ 
no quickening aspiration afler perfection, no stretching for* 
ward after that holiness to which the beatific vision is spe* 
cifically promised. It is vain to expect that the practice will 
rise higher than the principle which inspires it; that the 
habits will be supesior to the motives which govern them." 

Dr, Barlow. Selfishness, security, and sensuality, are 
predicted by our Savior^ as the character of the last timesk 
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In alluding to the antediluvian world, and the cause of its 
destruction, eating, drinking, and marrying, could not be 
named in the Gospel as things censurable in themselves, they 
being necessary to the very existence of that world, which 
the abuse of them was tending to destroy. Our Savior does not 
describe criminality by the excess but by the spirit of the act. 
He speaks of eating, not gluttony ; of drinking, not intoxica^ 
tion ; of marriage, not licentious intercourse. This seems a 
plain intimation, that carrying on the transactions of the 
world in the spirit of the world, and that habitual deadness to 
the concerns of eternity, in being so alive to the pleasures or 
the interests of the present moment, do not indicate a state 
of safety, even where gross acts of vice may be rare. 

Stanhy, It is not by a few, or even by many instances 
of excessive wickedness that the moral state of a country is 
to be judged, but by a general averseness and indifference to 
real religion. A few examples of glaring impiety may fur* 
nish more subjects for declamation, but are not near so deadly 
a symptom. It is no new remark, that more men are undone 
by an excessive indulgence in things permitted, than by the 
commission of avowed sins. 

Sir John, How happy are those, who, by their faith and 
piety, are delivered from these difficulties 1 

Stanley. My dear Beliield, where are those privileged 
beings ? It is one sad proof of human infirmity, that the best 
men have continually these things to struggle with. What 
makes the difference is, that those whom we call good men, 
struggle on to the end, while the others, not seeing the dan- 
ger, do not struggle at all. 

" Christians," said Dr. Barlow, " who would strictly keep 
within the bounds prescribed by their religion, should imitate 
the ancient Romans, who carefully watched that their god 
Tenhinus, who defined their limits, should never recede ; the 
first step of his retreat, they said, would be the destruction 
of their security." 

Sir John. But, doctor, pray what remedy do you rec- 
ommend against this natural, I had almost said this invin- 
cible, propensity to overvalue the world ? I do not mean a 
propensity merely to overrate its pleasures and its honors, but 
a disposition to yield to its domination over the mind, to in- 
dulge a too earnest desire of standing well with it, to cherish 
a too anxious regard for its good opinion ? 

Dr. Barlow. The knowledge of the disease should pre- 
cede the application of the remedy. — Human applause is by 
a'worldlv man reckoned not only among the luxuries of life. 
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but among articles of the first necessity. An undue desire to 
obtain it has certainly its foundation in vanity ; and it is one of 
our grand errors to reckon vanity a trivial fault. An over 
estimation of character, and an anxious wish to conciliate all 
sufirages, is an infirmity fi'om which even worthy men are 
not exempt ; nay, it is a weakness from which if they are not 
governed by a strict religious principle, worthy men are 
m most danger. Reputation being in itself so very desirable 
a good, those who actually possess it, and in some sense de- 
serve to possess it, are apt to make it their standard, and to 
rest in it as their supreme aim and end. 

Sir John, You have exposed the latent principle ; it re- 
mains that you suggest its cure. 

Dr. Barlow. I believe the most effectual remedy would 
be, to excite in the mind fi'equent thoughts of our divine Re- 
deemer, and of his estimate of that world on which we so 
fondly set our affections, and whose approbation we are too 
apt to make the chief object of our ambition. 

Sir John. I allow it to have been necessary, that Christ, 
in the great end which he had to accomplish, should have 
been poor, and neglected, and contemned, and that he should 
have trampled on the great things of this world, human ap- 
plause among the rest ; but I do not conceive that this obli- 
gation extends to his followers, nor that we are called upon 
to partake the poverty which he preferred, or to renounce the 
wealth and grandeur which he set at nought, or to imitate 
him in making himself of no reputation. 

Dr, Barlow, We are not, indeed, called to resemble 
him in his external circumstances. It is not our bounden 
duty to be necessarily exposed to the same contempt ; nor are 
we obliged to embrace the same ignominy. Yet it seems a 
natural consequence of our Christian profession, that the 
things which he despised, we should not venerate ; the vanities 
he trampled on, we should not admire ; the world which he 
censured, we ought not to idolize; the ease which he re- 
nounced, we should not rate too highly ; the fame which he 
fiet at nought, we ought not anxiously to covet. Surely the 
followers of him who was "despised and rejected of men" 
should not seek their highest gratification from the fiattery 
and applause of men. The truth is, in all discourses on this 
subject, we are compelled continually to revert to the obser- 
vation, that Christianity is a religion of the heart. And 
though we are not called upon to partake the poverty and 
meanness of his situation, yet the precept is clear and direct, 
respecting the temper by which we should be governed. 
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*' Let the same mind be in you which was also in Christ 
Jesus." If, therefore, we happen to possess that wealth and 
grandeur which he disdained, we should possess them as 
though we possessed them not. We have a fair and liberal 
permission to use them as his gift, and to his glory, but not 
to erect them into the supreme objects of our attachment. 
In the same manner, in every other point, it is still the spirit 
of the act, the temper of the mind, to which we are to look. 
For instance, I do not think that I am obliged to show my 
faith by sacrificing my son, nor my obedience by selling all 
that I have to give to the poor ; but I think I am bound, by 
the spirit of these two powerful commands, to practise a 
cheerful acquiescence in the whole will of God, in suffering 
and renouncing, as well as in doing, when I know what is 
really his will. 



CHAPTER XX. 

The pleasant reflections excited by the interesting conver- 
sation of the evening, were cruelly interrupted by my faith- 
ful Edwards. *' Sir,'' said he, when he came to attend me, 
'* do you know that all the talk of the Hall to-night at supper 
was, that Miss Stanley is going to be married to young Lord 
Staunton. He is a cousin of Mrs. Cftrlton's, and Mr. Stanley's 
coachman brought home the news from thence yesterday. I 
could not get at the very truth, because Mrs. Comfit was out 
of the way, but all the servants agree, that though he is a 
lord, and rich, and handsome, he is not half good enough 
for her. Indeed, sir, they say he is no better than he 
should be." 

I was thunderstruck at this intelligence. It was a trial I 
had not suspected. " Does he visit here then, Edwards," 
said I, "for I have neither seen nor heard of him." "No, 
sir," said he, " but Miss meets him at Mr. Carlton's." Thia 
shocked me beyond expression. Lucilla meet a man at 
another house ! Lucilla carry on a clandestine engagement I 
Can Mrs. Carlton be capable of conniving at it ! Yet if it 
were not clandestine, why should he not visit at the Grove. 

These tormenting reflections kept me awake the whole 
night. To acquit Lucilla, Edwards's story made it difficult ; 
to condemn her, my heart found was impossible. One mo* 
ment I blamed my own foolish timidity, which had kept me 
back from making any proposal ; and the next, I was glad 
that the delay woidd enable me to sift the truths and to probe 
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her character. '* If I do not find consistency here/' said I, 
** I shall renounce all confidence in human virtue." 

I arose early, and went to indulge my meditations in the 
garden. I saw Mr. Stanley sitting under the favcN'ite oak. I 
was instantly tempted to go and open my heart to him, but 
seeing a book in his hand, I feared to interrupt him ; and 
was turning into another walk, till I had acquired more 
composure. He called after me, and invited me to sit down. 

How violent were my fluctuations ! How inconsistent were 
my feelings ! How much at variance was my reason with my 
heart 1 The man on earth with whom I wished to confer in- 
vited me to a conference^ With a mind under the dominion 
of a passion which I was eager to declare, yet agitated with 
an uncertainty which I had as much reason to fear might be 
painfiilly as pleasantly removed, I stood doubtful whether to 
seize or to decline the occasion which thus presented itself 
to me. A moment's reflection however convinced me that 
the opportunity was too inviting to be neglected. My impa- 
tience for an eclaircissement on Lord Staunton's subject was 
too powerfiil to be any longer resisted. 

At length, with the most unfeigned diffidence, and a hesi- 
tation which I feared would render my words unintelligible, 
I ventured to express my tender admiration of Miss Stanley, 
and implored permission to address her. 

My application did not seem to surprise him. He only 
gravely said, " We will talk of this some future day." This 
cold and laconic reply instantly sunk my spirits. I was 
shocked and visibly confiised. "It is too late," said I to 
myself. ** Happy Lord Staunton ! " He saw my distress, 
and taking my hand, with the utmost kindness of voice and 
manner, said, " My dear young firiend, content yourself for 
the present with the assurance of my entire esteem and affec- 
tion. This is a very early declaration. You are scarcely 
acquainted with Lucilla ; you do not yet know," added he, 
smiling, "half her faults." 

" Only tell me, my dear sir," said I, a little reassured, and 
grasping his hand, " that when you know all mine, you will 
not reject me. Only tell me that you feel no repugnance— 
that you have no other views — ^that Miss Stanley has no 
other " — Here I stopped, my voice failed — ^the excess of my 
emotion prevented me from finishing my sentence. He en- 
couragingly said, " I know not that Lucilla has any attach- 
ment. For myself, I have no views hostile to your wishes. 
You have a double interest in my heart. You are endeared 
to me by your personal merit^ and by my tender friendship 
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ibr your beloved father. But be not impetuous. Form no 
sudden resolution. Try to assure yourself of my daughter's 
affection before you ask it of her. Remain here another 
month as my welcome guest, as the son of my friend. Take 
that month to examine your own heart, and to endeavor to 
obtain an interest in hers : we will then resume the subject." 
'* But, my dear sir," said I, ** is not Lord Staunton " — 
** Set your heart at rest," said he. ** Though we are both a 
little aristocratic in our political principles, yet when the 
competition is for the happiness of life, and the interests 
of virtue, both Lucilla and her father think, with Dumont, 
that, 

A lord, 
Opposed against a man, is but a man." 

So saying, he quitted me ; but with a benignity in his coun- 
tenance and manner, that infused not only c<msolation, but 
joy into my heart. My spirits were at once elated. To be 
allowed to think of Lucilla ! To be permitted to attach my- 
self to her I To be sure her heart was not engaged ! To 
be invited to remain a month longer under the same roof 
with her — ^to see her — ^to hear her — ^to talk to her — all this 
was a happiness so great that I did not allow myself to repine, 
because it was not all I had wished to obtain. 

I met Mrs. Stanley soon after. I perceived by her Dlumi- 
nated countenance, that my proposal had been already com^ 
municated to her. I ventured to take her hand, and with 
the most respectful earnestness entreated her friendship— -her 
good offices. " I dare not trust myself with you just now," 
said she, with an affectionate smile ; ** Mr. Stanley will think 
I abet rebellion, if through my encouragement you should 
violate your engagements with him. But," added she, kind- 
ly pressing my hand, '* you need not be much afraid of me, 
Mr. Stanley's sentiments on this point, as on all others, are 
exactly my own. We have but one heart, and one mind, 
and that heart and mind are not unfavorable to your wishes." 
With a tear in her eyes, and affection in her looks, she tore 
herself away, evidently afraid of giving way to her feelings. 

I did not think myself bound, by any point of honor, to 
conceal the state of my heart from Sir John Belfield, who, 
with his lady, joined me soon after, in the garden. I 'was 
astonished to find that my passion for Miss Stanley was no 
secret to either of them. Their penetration had left me 
nothing to disclose. Sir John, however, looked serious, and 
affected an air of mystery which a little alarmed me. '* I 
own," said he, ** there is some danger of your success." I 
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eagerly inquired what he tliought I had to fear? "Yoa 
have every thing to fear," replied he, in a tone of grave 
irony, " which a man not four-and-twenty, of an honorable 
famUy, with a clear estate of four thousand a year, a person 
that all the ladies admire, a mind which all the men esteem, 
and a temper which endears you to men, women, and chil- 
dren, can fear from a little country girl, whose heart is as 
free as a bird, and who, if I may judge by her smiles and 
blushes whenever you are talking to her, would have no 
mortal objection to sing in the same cage with you." 

" It will be a sad dull novel, however," said Lady Belfield ; 
** all is likely to go on so smoothly, that we shall flag for 
want of incident ; no difficulties nor adventures to heighten 
the interest ; no cruel stepdame, no tyrant father, no capri- 
cious mistress, no moated castle, no intriguing confidante, 
no treacherous spy, no formidable rival, not so much as a 
duel, or even a challenge, I fear, to give variety to the mo- 
notonous scene." 

I mentioned Edwards's report respecting Lord Staunton, 
and owned how much it had disturbed me. " That he ad- 
mires her," said Lady Belfield, 'Ms notorious. That his 
addresses have not been encouraged, I have also heard, but 
not from the family. As to Lucilla, she is the last girl that 
would ever insinuate even to me, to whom she is so unre- 
served, that she had rejected so great an offer. I have heard 
her express herself, with an indignation foreign to her general 
mildness, against women who are guilty of this fashionable, 
this dishonorable indelicacy." 

" Well, but, Charles," said Sir John, " you must positively 
assume a little dejection, to diversify the business. It will 
give interest to your countenance, and pathos to your man- 
ner, and tenderness to your accent. And you must forget 
all attentions, and neglect all civilities. And you must ap- 
pear absent, and distrait and reveur; especially while your 
fate hangs in some suspense. And you must read Petrarch, 
and repeat Tibullus, and write sonnets. And when you are 
spoken to, you must not listen. And you must wander in 
the grove by moonshine, and talk to the Oreads, and the 
Dryads, and the Naiads — O no, unfortunately, I am afraid 
there are no Naiads within hearing. You must make the 
woods vocal with the name of Lucilla ; luckily, 'tis such a 
poetical name, that echo won't be ashamed to repeat it. I 
have gone through it all, Charles, and know every highway 
and by-way in the map of love. I will, however, be serious 
for one moment, and tell you for your comfort, that though, 
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at your age, I was full as much in for it as you are now, yet, 
after ten years union, Lady Belfield has enabled me to 
declare, 

How much the wife is clearer than the bride.'' 

A tear glistened in her soft eyes, at this tender compliment. 
Just at that moment, Lucilla happened to cross the lawn 
at a distance. At sight of her, I could not, as I pointed to 
her, forbear exclaiming, in the words of Sir John's fa- 
vorite poet, 

" There doth beauty dwell j 
There most conspicuous, even in outward shape, 
Where dawns the high expression of a mind J* 

*' This is very fine,*' said Sir John, sarcastically. ** I ad- 
mire all you young enthusiastic philosophers, with your 
intellectual refinement. You pretend to be captivated only 
with mind, I observe, however, that previous to your rap- 
tures, you always take care to get this mind lodged in a fair 
and youthful form. This mental beauty is always prudently 
enshrined in some elegant corporeal frame, before it is wor- 
shipped. I should be glad to see some of these intellectual 
adorers in love with the mind of an old or ugly woman. I 
never heard any of you fall into ecstasies in descanting on 
the mind of your grandmother." After some further irony, 
they left me to indulge my meditations, in the nature of 
which, a single hour had made so pleasant a revolution. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

The conversation of two men, bred at the same school or 
college, when they happen to meet afterwards, is commonly 
uninteresting, not to say tiresome, to a third person, as in- 
volving local circumstances in which he has no concern. 
But this was not always the case since the meeting of my two 
friends. Something was generally to be gained by their 
communications, even on these unpromising topics. 

At breakfast, Mr. Stanley said, '' Sir John, you will see 
here at dinner, to-morrow, our old college acquaintance, Ned 
Tjrrrel. Though he does not commonly live at the family 
house, in this neighborhood, but at a little place he has in 
Buckinghamshire, he comes among us periodically to receive 
his rents. He always invites himself, for his society is not 
the most engaging." 

** I heard," replied Sir John, ** that he became a notorious 
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profligate after he left Cambridge, though I have lost sight 
of him ever since we parted there. But I was glad to learn, 
lately, that he is become quite a reformed man/' 

<< He is so far reformed," replied Mr. Stanley, ** that he is 
no longer grossly licentious. But in laying down the vices 
of youth, he has taken up, successively, those which he 
thought better suited to the successive stages of his progress. 
.As he withdrew himself from his loose habits and con* 
nections, ambition became his governing passion : he courted 
public favor, thirsted for place and distinction, and labored, 
by certain obliquities and some little sacrifices of principle, 
to obtain promotion. Finding it did not answer, and all his 
hopes failing, he now rails at ambition, wonders men will 
wound their consciences, and renounce their peace for vain 
applause, and ' the bubble reputation.' His sole delight at 
present, I hear, is in amassing money, and reading contro- 
versial divinity. Avarice has supplanted ambition, just as 
mmbition expelled profligacy. 

'* In the interval in which he was passing from one of these 
stages to the other, in a very uneasy state of mind, he 
dropped in by accident, where a famous irregular preacher 
was disseminating his Antinomian doctrines. Caught by 
his vehement but coarse eloquence, and captivated by an at 
luring doctrine which promised much, while it required little, 
he adopted the soothing but fallacious tenet. It is true, I 
hear he has become a more respectable man in his conduct ; 
but I doubt — ^though I have not lately seen him — if his present 
state may not be rather worse than his former ones. 

*' In the two previous stages, he was disturbed and dis- 
satisfied. Here he has taken up his rest. Out of this strong 
hold, it is not probable that any subsequent vice will ever 
drive him, or true religion draw him. He sometimes attends 
public worship, but as he thinks no part of it but the sermon 
of much value, it is only when he likes the preacher. He 
has little notion of the respect due to established institutions, 
and does not heartily like any precomposed forms of prayer, 
not even our incomparable Liturgy. He reads such religious 
books only, as tend to establish his own opinions, and talks 
and disputes loudly on certain doctrinal points. But an 
accumulating Christian, and a Christian who, for the purpose 
of accumulation, b said to be uncharitable, and even some- 
what oppressive, b a paradox which I cannot solve, and an 
anomaly which I cannot comprehend. Covetousness is, as I 
said, a more creditable vice than Ned's former ones, but for 
that very season, more dangerous." 
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** From this sober vice," said I, '' proceeded the blackest 
crime ever perpetrated by human wickedness ; for it does not 
appear that Judas, in his direful treason, was instigated by 
' malice. It is observable, that when our Savior names this 
sin, it is with an emphatical warning, as knowing its mischief 
to be greater because its scandal was less. Not contented 
with a single caution, he doubles his exhortation, ' Take heed 
and beware of covetousness.' " 

After some remarks of Sir John which I do not recollect, 
Mr. Stanley said, ''I did not intend making a philippic 
against covetousness, a sin to which I believe no one here is 
addicted. Let us not, however, plume ourselves in not being 
guilty of a vice, to which, as we have no natural bias, so in 
not committing it, we resist no temptation. What I meant 
to insist on was, that exchanging a turbulent for a quiet sin, or 
a scandalous for an orderly one, is not reformation ; or, if you 
will allow me the strong word, is not conversion." 

Mr. Tyrrel, according to his aj^intment, came to dinner, 
and brought with him his nephew, Mr. Edward Tyrrel, whom 
he had lately entered at the university, with a design to pre- 
pare him for holy orders. He was a well-disposed young 
man, but his previous education was said to have been very 
much neglected, and he was rather deficient in the necessary 
. learning. Mr. Stanley had heard that Tyrrel had two rea^ 
sons for breeding him to the church. In the first place, he 
fancied it was the cheapest profession, and in the next he had 
labored to infase into him some particular opinions of his 
own, which he wished to disseminate through his nephew. 
Sir George Aston having accidentally called, he was prevail- 
ed on to stay, and Dr. Barlow was of the party. 

Mr. Tyrrel, by his observations, soon enabled us to dis- 
cover that his religion had altered nothing but his language. 
He seemed evidently more fond of controversy than of truths 
and the whole turn of his conversation indicated that he de- 
rived his religious security rather from the adoption of a par- 
ty, than from the implantation of a new principle. ** His 
discourse is altered," said Mr. Stanley to me afterwards, 
"but I greatly fear his heart and affections remain un- 
changed." 

Mr. Stanley contrived, for the sake of his two academical 
gaests, particokrly young Tyrrel, to divert the conversation 
to the subject of learning, more especially clerical learning. 

In answer to a remark of mine on the satisfaction I had 
felt in seeing such a happy union of learning and piety in two 
clergymen who had lately dined at the Grove, Mr. Stanley 
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said, " Literature is an excellent thing, when it is not the 
best thing a man has. It can surely be no offence to our 
Maker to cultivate carefully his highest natural gift, our rea- 
son. In pious men it is peculiarly important, as the neglect 
of such cultivation, in certain individuals, has led to much 
error in religion, and given much just offence to the irre- 
ligious, who are very sharp-sighted to the faults of pious char- 
acters. I, therefore, truly rejoice to see a higher tone of lit- 
erature now prevailing, especially in so many of our pious, 
young divines ; the deficiency of learning in some of their 
well-meaning predecessors having served to bring not only 
themselves, but religion also, into contempt, especially with 
men who have only learning." 

Tyrrel, I say nothing against the necessity of learning 
in a lawyer, because it may help him to lead a judge, and 
to mislead a jury ; nor in a physician, because it may advance 
his credit by enabling him to conceal the deficiencies of his 
art ; nor in a private gentleman, because it may keep him 
out of worse mischief. But I see no use of learning in the 
clergy. There is my fhend Dr. Barlow ; I would willingly 
give up all his learning, if he would go a little deeper into the 
doctrines he professes to preach. 

Stanley, I should indeed think Dr. Barlow's various 
knowledge of little value, did he exhibit the smallest deficien- 
cy in the great points to which you allude. But when I am 
persuaded that his learning is so far from detracting from his 
piety, that it enables him to render it more extensively use- 
ful, I cannot wish him dispossessed of that knowledge which 
adorns his religion without diminishing its good effects. 

Tyrrel, You will allow that those first great publishers 
of Christianity, the apostles, had none of this vain learning. 

Stanley, It is frequently pleaded by the despisers of 
learnmg, that the apostles were illiterate. The fact is too 
notorious, and the answer too obvious to require to be dwelt 
upon. But it is unfortunately adduced to illustrate a position 
to which it can never apply — ^the vindication of an unlettered 
<^l6fgy* I^ is a hackneyed remark, but not the \ess true for 
being old, that the wisdom of God chose to accomplish the 
first promulgation of the Gospel by illiterate men, to prove 
that the work was his own, and that its success depended not 
Qn the instruments employed, but on the divinity of the truth 
itself. But if the Almighty chose to establish his religion by 
miracles, he chooses to carry it on by other means. And he no 
more sends an ignorant peasant or fisherman to instruct men 
m Christianity now, than he appointed a Socrates or a Blato 
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to be its publishes at first. As, however^ there is a great 
difference in the situations, so there may be a proportionable 
difference allowed in the attainments of the clergy. I do not 
say it is necessary for every village curate to be a profound 
scholar ; but as he may not always remain in obscurity, there 
is no necessity for his being a contemptible one. 

Sir John, What has been said of those who affect to 
despise birth, has been applied also to those who decry learn- 
ing; neither is ever undervalued, except by men who are 
destitute of them : and it is worthy of observation, that as lit* 
erature and religion both sunk together in the dark ages, so 
both emerged at the same auspicious era. 

Mr. Stanley, finding that Dr. Barlow was not forward to em- 
bark in a subject which he considered as rather personal^ 
said, " Is it presumptuous to observe, that though the apos- 
tles were unlettered men, yet those instruments who were to 
be employed in services singularly difficult, the Almighty 
condescended partly to fit for their peculiar work by great 
human attainments. The apostle of the Gentiles was brought 
up at the feet of Gamaliel ; and Moses, who was destined to 
the high office of a great legislator, was instructed in all the 
wisdom of the most learned nation then existing. The Jew- 
ish lawgiver, though under the guidance of inspiration itself^ 
did hot fill his station the worse for this preparatory institu- 
tion. To how important a use the apostle converted kis eru- 
dition, we may infer from his conduct in the most learned 
and polished assembly in the world. He did not unnecessarily 
exasperate the polite Athenians by coarse upbraiding, or illit- 
erate clamor, but he attacked them on their own ground. 
With what discriminating wisdom, with what powernil rea- 
soning, did he unfold to them that God whom they ignorantly 
worshipped ! - With what temper, with what elegance did he 
expose their shallow theology ! Had he been as unacquainted 
with their religion, as they were with his, he had wanted the 
appropriate ground on which to build his instruction. He 
seized on the inscription on their ovm pagan altar, as a text 
from which to preach the doctrines of Christianity. From 
his knowledge of their errors, he was.enabled to advance the 
cause of truth. He made their poetry, which he quoted, and 
their mythology, which he would not have been able to ex- 
plode, if he had not understood it, a thesis from which to de- 
duce the doctrine of the Resurrection ; thus softening their 
prejudices, and letting them see the infinite superiority of that 
Christianity which he enforced, to the mere learning and 
mental cultivation on which they so highly valued theipmvei^ 
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By the same solber discretion, accurate reayning, and grace* 
fail elegance, he afterwards obtained a patient hearing, and a 
favorable judgment from King Agrippa." 

Dr, Barlow. It, has always appeared to me, that a 
strong reason why the younger part of a clergyman's life 
should be in a good measure devoted to learning is, that he 
9)ay afterwards discover its comparative vanity. It would 
have been a less difficult sacrifice for St. Paul to profess that 
he renounced all things for religion, if he had had nothing 
to renounce ; and to count all things as dross in the compar* 
ison, if he had had no gold to put in the empty scale. Greg- 
ory Nazianzen, one of the most accomplished masters of 
Greek literature, declared, that the chief value which he set 
ypon it was, that in possessing it, he had something of worth 
in itself to esteem as nothing in comparison of Christian truth* 
And it is delightful to hear Selden and Grotius, and Pascal 
and Salmasius, whom I may be allowed to quote without her 
ing suspected of professional prejudice, as none of them were 
clergymen, while they warmly recommended to others that 
](eaming of which they themselves were the most astonishing 
examples, at the same time dedicating their lives to the ad*' 
vancement of religion. It is delightful, I say, to hear them 
acknowledge that their learning was only valuable as it put it 
in their power to promote Christianity, and to have something 
to sacrifice for its sake. 

Tyrrel, I can willingly allow that a poet, a dramatic 
poet especially, may study the works of the great critics of 
antiquity with some profit ; but that a Christian writer of ser« 
mons can. have any just ground for studying a pagan critic, is 
to me quite inconceivable. 

StamUy. And yet, Mr. Tyrrel, a sermon is a work 
which demands regularity of plan, as well as a poem. It 
iiequires too something of the same unity, arrangement, divis- 
WiBy and lucid order as a tragedy ; something of the exm^ 
dium and the peroration which belong to the composition of 
the orator. I do not mean that he is constantly to exhibit 
all t}^ls, but he should always understand it. And a discreet 
clergyman, especially one who is to preach before auditors 
of: ^e higher rank, and who, in order to obtain respect from 
them, wii^s to excel in the art of composition, will scarcely 
be less attentive to form. his judgment by some acquaintance 
with Longinus and Quintilian than a dramatic poet. A 
writer of verae, it is true, may please to a certain degree, by 
tibe force of mere genius ; and a writer of sermons will in- 
atPttOt by the mere power of his piety ; but neither the one 
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nor the other wilKever write well, if thej do not possess the 
principles of good writing, and form themselves on the models 
of good writers. 

" Writing," said Sir John, " to a certain degree, is an art, 
or, if you please, a trade. And as no man is allowed to set 
up in an ordinary trade till he has served a long apprentice- 
ship to its mysteries (the word I think used in indentures), 
80 no man should set up foi a writer till he knows somewhat 
of the mysteries of the art he is about to practise. He may, 
after all, if he wants talents, produce a vapid and inefficient 
book ; but possess what talents he may, he will, without 
knowledge, produce a crude and indigested one." 

TyrreL Still, I insist upon it, that in a Christian min^ 
ister the lustre of learning is tinsel, and human wisdom 
folly. 

Stanley, I am entirely of your opinion, if he rest in his 
learning as an endy instead of using it as a means ; if the 
fame, or the pleasure, or even the human profit of learning 
be his ultimate object. Learning in a clergyman without re- 
ligion is dross, is nothing ; not so religion without learning. 
I am persuaded that much good is done by men who, though 
deficient in this respect, are abundant in zeal and piety ; but 
the good they do arises from the exertion of their piety, and 
not from the deficiency of their learning. Their labors are 
beneficial from the talent they exercise, and not from their 
want of another talent. The Spirit of God can work, and 
oflen does work, by feeble instruments ; and divine truth, by its 
own omnipotent energy, can effect its own purposes. But 
particular instances do not go to prove that the instrument 
ought not to be fitted and polished, and sharpened for its allot- 
ted work. Every student should be emulously watchful that 
he do not diminish the stock of professional credit by his idle- 
ness ; he should be stimulated to individual exertion, by bear- 
ing in mind that the English clergy have always been allowed 
by foreigners to be the most learned body in the world. 

Dr. Barlow, What Mr. Stanley has said of the value 
of knowledge, does not at all militate against such funda- 
mental prime truths as — * This is eternal life, to know God 
and Jesus Christ whom he has sent. I desire to know noth- 
ing, save Jesus Christ. The natural man cannot know the 
things of the Spirit of God. The world by wisdom knew not 
God ; ' and a hundred other such passages, 

Tyrrel, Ay, doctor, now you talk a little more like a 
Christian minister. But, from the greater part of what has 
been asserted, vou are ail of yoa such adTocates for human 
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reason and human learning, as to give an air of paganism to 
your snntiments. 

Stanley, ' ' It does not diminish the utility, though it abases 
the pride of learning, that Christianity did not come into 
the world by human discovery, or the disquisitions of reason, 
but by immediate revelation. Those who adopt your way 
of thinking, Mr. Tyrrel, should bear in mind, that the work 
of God, in changing the heart, is not intended to supply the 
place of the human faculties. God expects, in his most 
highly-favored servants, the diligent exercise of their natural 
powers ; and if any human being has a stronger call for the 
exercise of wisdom and judgment than another, it is a re- 
ligious clergyman. Christianity does not supersede the use 
of natural gifts, but turns them into their proper channel. 

"One distinction has often struck me. The enemy of 
mankind seizes on the soul through the medium of the pas- 
sions and senses; the divine friend of man addresses him 
through his rational powers — the eyes of your understanding 
being enlightened, says the apostle.'' 

Here I ventured to observe, that the highest panegyric 
bestowed on one of the brightest luminaries of our church, 
is, that his name is seldom mentioned without the epithet 
judicious being prefixed to it. Yet, does Hooker want fer- 
vor ? Does Hooker want zeal 1 Does Hooker want courage 
in declaring the whole counsel of God ? 

Sir John. I hope we have now no clergyman to whom 
we may apply the biting sarcasm of Dr. South, on some of 
the popular but illiterate preachers of the opposite party in 
his day, * that there was all the confusion of Babel, without 
the gift of tongues.' 

Stanley, And yet that party produced some great 
scholars, and many eminently pious men. But look back to 
that day, and especially to the period a little antecedent to 
it, at those prodigies of erudition, the old bisho{>s and other 
divines of our church. They were, perhaps, somewhat too 
profuse of their learning in their discourses, or rather they 
w^ere so brimful, that they involuntarily overflowed. A juster 
taste, in our time, avoids that lavish display, which then not 
only crowded the margin, but forced itself into every part of 
the body of the work. The display of erudition might be 
wrong, but one thing is clear, it proved they had it ; and as 
Dryden said, when he was accused of having too much wit, 
* after all, it is a good crime. * 

" We may justly," said Dr. Barlow, " in the refinement 
of modern taste, censure their prolixity, and ridicule their re« 
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dnndancies ; we may smile at their divisions, which are num- 
berless ; and at their suhdiTisions, which are endless ; we may 
allow that this labor for perspicuity sometimes produced per- 
plexity. But let us confess they always went to the bottom 
of whatever they embarked in. They ransacked the stores 
of ancient learning, and the treasures of modern science, not 
to indulge their vanity by obtruding their acquirements, but 
to prove, to adorn, and to illustrate the doctrine they deliv- 
ered. How incredible must their industry have been, when 
the bare transcript of their voluminous folios seems alone 
sufficient to have occupied a long life \ ** 

" The method," said I, " which they adopted of saying 
every thing that could be said on all topics, and exhausting 
them to the very dregs, though it may and does tire the pa- 
tience of the reader, yet it never leaves him ignorant ; and 
of two evils, had not an author better be tedious than super- 
ficial ? From an overflowing vessel you may gather more 
indeed than you want, but from an empty one you can gather 
nothing." 

Tyrrel, It appears to me that you wish to make a cler- 
gyman every thing but a Christian, and to bestow upon him 
every requisite except faith. 

Stanley. God forbid that I should make any comparison 
between human learning and Christian principle ; the one is 
indeed lighter than the dust of the balance, when weighed 
against the other. All I contend for, is, that they are not 
incompatible, and that human knowledge, used only in sub- 
serviency to that of the Scriptures, may advance the interests 
of religion. For the better elucidation of those Scriptures, a 
clergyman should know not a little of ancient languages. 
Without some insight into remote history and antiquities, es- 
pecially the Jewish, lie will be unable to explain many of the 
manners and customs recorded in the sacred volume. Igno- 
rance in some of these points, has drawn many attacks on 
our reliction from skeptical writers. As to a thorough knowl- 
edge of ecclesiastical history, it would be superfluous to re<a>nt- 
mend that, it being the history of his own immediate profe»> 
sion. It is therefore requisite, not only for the general pur- 
poses of instruction, but that he may be enabled to guard 
against modern innovation, by knowing the origin and prog- 
ress of the various heresies with which the church in all 
ages has been infested. 

Tyrrel. But he may be thoroughly acquainted with all 
this, and not have one spark of light. 

Dr. Barlow. He may, indeed; with deep concern I allow 
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H. I will go further. The pride of learning, when not soIk 
dued by religion, may help to extinguish that spark. Reason 
has been too much decried by one party, and too much deified 
by the other. The difference between reason and revelation 
fieems to be the same as between the eye and the light; 
the one is the organ of vision, the other the source of illu- 
mmaiiaa. 

Tyrrd. Take notice, Stanley, that, if I can help it, I'll 
never attend your accomplished clergyman. 

8tanUy (smiling), I have not yet completed the circle 
of his accomplishments. Besides what we call book learn- 
ing, there is another species of knowledge in which some 
truly good men are sadly deficient — I mean an acquaintance 
with human nature. The knowledge of the world, and of 
Him who made it ; the study of the heart of man, and of 
Him who has the hearts of all men in his hand, enable a 
minister to excel in the art of instruction; one kind of 
knowledge reflecting light upon the other. The knowledge 
of mankind, then, I may venture to assert, is, next to religion, 
one of the first requisites of a preacher ; and T cannot help 
ascribing the little success which has sometimes attended the 
ministry of even worthy men to their want of this grand in- 
gredient. It will diminish the use they might make of the 
great doctrines of our religion, if they are ignorant of the va- 
rious modifications of the human character to which those 
doctrines are to be addressed. 

As no man ever made a true poet without this talent, one 
may venture to say, that few without it have ever made emi- 
nent preachers. Destitute of this, the most elaborate ad- 
dresses will be only random shot, which, if they hit, it will 
be more owing to chance than to skill. Without this knowl- 
edge, warmed by Christian affection, guided by Christian 
judgment, and tempered with Christian meekness, a clergy- 
man will not be able in the pulpit to accommodate himself to 
the various wants of his hearers : without this knowledge, in 
his 'private spiritual visits, he will resemble those empirics in 
medicine who have but one method of treatment for all dis- 
eases, and who apply indiscriminately the same pill and the 
same drop to the various distempers of all ages, sexes, and 
constitutions. This spirit of accommodation does not consist 
in falsifying, or abridging, or softening, or disguising any 
truth ; but in applying truth in every form, communicating it 
in every direction, and diverting it into every channel. Some 
good men seem sadly to forget that precept — making a differ^ 
ence-^for they act as if all characters were exactly alike. 
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Tyrrel You talk as if you would wish clergymen to 
depart from the singleness of the truth, and preach two 
gospeb. 

Stanky, Far from it. But though truth is single, the 
human character is multiplied almost to infinity, and cannot 
be addressed with advantage if it be not well understood. I 
am ashamed of having said so much on such a subject in 
presence of Dr. Barlow, who is silent through delicacy. I 
will only add, that a learned young clergyman is not driven 
for necessary relaxation to improper amusements. His mind 
will be too highly set, to be satisfied with those light diver- 
sions which purloin time without affording the necessary ren- 
ovation to the body and spirits, which is the true and lawfiil 
end of all amusement. In all circumstances, learning coo* 
fers dignity on his character. It enables him to raise the 
tone of general conversation, and is a safe kind of medium 
with persons of a higher class who are not religious; and it 
will always put it in his power to keep the standard of inter- 
course above the degrading topics of diversions, sports and 
▼ulgar gossip. 

Dr, Barlow. You see, Mr. Tyrrel, that a prudent com- 
batant thinks only of defending himself on that side where he 
is assaulted. If Mr. Stanley's antagonist had been a vehe- 
ment advocate for clerical learning as the great essential of 
his profession, he would have been the first to caution him 
against the pride and inflation which often attend learning 
when not governed by religion. Learning not so governed 
might injure Christian humility, and thus become a far more 
formidable enemy to religion than that which it was called in 
to oppose. 

Sir John said, smiling, " I will not apply to the clergy 
what Rasselas says to Imlac, afler he had been enumerating 
the numberless qualities necessary to the perfection of the 
poetic art — * Thou hast convinced me that no man can be a 
poet ; ' — but if all Stanley says be just, I will venture to assert 
that no common share of industry and zeal will qualify a 
young student for that sacred profession. I have, indeed, no 
experience on the subject, as it relates to the clerical order ; 
but I conceive, in general, that learning is the best human 
preservative of virtue ; that it safely fills up leisure, and honor- 
ably adorns life, even where it does not form the business of it." 

" Learning, too," said I, " has this strong recommendation, 
that it is the offspring of a most valuable virtue — I mean indus- 
try ; a quality on which I am ashamed to see pagans fi:^ 
quently set a higher value than we seem to do." 
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*' I believe, indeed/' replied Sir John, ** that the ancients 
had a higher idea of industry and severe application than we 
have. Tally calls them the imperatoria virtutes, and Alexr 
ander said, that slaves might indulge in sloth, but that it was 
a most royal thing to labor." 

Stanley, It has been the error of sensible men of the 
world to erect talents and learning into idols, which they 
would have universally and exclusively worshipped. This 
has perhaps driven some religious men into such a fear of 
over cultivating learning, that they do not cultivate it at all. 
Hence the intervals between their religious employments 
— and intervals there must be while we are invested with these 
frail bodies — are languid and insipid, wasted in trifling and 
sauntering. Nay, it is well if this disoccupation of the intel- 
lect 4o not lead from sloth to improper indulgences. 

" You are perfectly right," said Sir John ; ** our worthy 
friend Thompson is a living illustration of your remark. He 
was at college with us ; he brought from thence a competent 
share of knowledge ; has a fair understanding, and the man- 
ners of a gentleman. For several years past, he has not only 
adopted a religious character, but is truly pious. As he is 
much in earnest, he very properly assigns a considerable por- 
tion of his time to religious reading. But as he is of no pro- 
fession, the intermediate hours oflen hang heavy on his 
hands. He continues to live in some measure in the world, 
without the inconsistency of entering into its pursuits ; but, 
having renounced the study of human learning, and yet ac- 
customing himself to mix occasionally with general society, 
he has few subjects in common with his company, but is dull 
and silent in all rational conversation, of which religion is 
not the professed object. He takes so little interest in any 
literary or political discussion, however useful, that it is evi- 
dent nothing but his good breeding prevents his falling asleep. 
At the same time, he scruples not to violate consistency in 
another respect, for his table is so elaborately luxurious, that 
it seems as if he were willing to add to the pleasures oi sens^ 
what he deducts from those of intellect." 

" I have often thought," said Mr. Stanley, " of sending him 
Dr. Barrow's three sermons on industry in our calling as 
Christians, industry as gentlemen, and industry as scholars ; 
which sermons, by the way, I intended to have made my son 
read at least once a year, had he lived, that he might see the 
consistency, the compatibility, nay, the analogy, of the two 
latter with the formw. I wish the spirit of these three dis- 
courses was infused into every gentleman, every scholar, and 
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«very Christian through the land. For my own part, I should 
have sedulously labored to make my son a sound scholar ; 
while I should have labored still more sedulously to convince 
him that the value of learning depends solely on the purposes 
to which it is devoted. I would have a Christian gendeman 
able to beat the world at its own weapons, and convince it, 
that it is not from penury of mind, nor inability to distinguish 
himself in other matters, that he applies himself to seek that 
wisdom which is from above ; that he does not fly to religion 
as a shelter from the ignominy of ignorance, but from a deep 
conviction of the comparative vanity of that very learning, 
which he yet is so assiduous to acquire." 

During this conversation, it was amusing to observe the 
different impressions made on the minds of our two college 
guests. Young Tyrrel, who, with moderate parts and slen- 
der application, had been taught to adopt some of his uncle's 
dogmas, as the cheapest way of being wise, greedily swallow- 
ed his eulogium of clerical ignorance, which the young man 
seemed to feel as a vindication of his own neglected studies, 
and an encouragement to his own mediocrity of intellect; 
while the interesting young baronet, though silent through 
modesty, discovered in his intelligent eyes evident marks of 
satisfaction, in hearing that literature, for which he was every 
day acquiring a higher relish, warmly recommended as the 
best pursuit of a gentleman, by the two men in the world, for 
whose judgment he entertained the highest reverence. At 
the same time it raised his veneration for Christian piety, 
when he saw it so sedulously practised by these advocates for 
human learning. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

During these conversations, I remarked that Lucilla, 
though she commonly observed the most profound silence, 
had her attention always riveted on the speaker. If that 
speaker was Dr. Barlow, or her father, or any one whom she 
thought entitled to particular respect, she gently laid down 
her work, and as quietly resumed it when they had done 
speaking. 

I observed to Sir John Belfield, afterwards, as we were 
walking together, how modestly flattering her manner was 
when any of us were reading ! How inteUigent her silence ! 
How well bred her attention ! 
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'< I have often contrasted it/' replied he, ** with the man- 
ner of 8ome other ladies of my acquaintance, who are some- 
times of omr quiet evening party. When one is reading 
iiistory, or any ordinary hook aloud to them, I am always 
pleased that they should pursue their little employments. It 
amuses themselves, and gives ease and familiarity to the 
social circle. But while I have been reading, as has some- 
times happened, a passage of the highest sublimity, or most 
tender interest, I own I feel a little indignant to see the 
shuttle plied with as eager assiduity as if the Destinies them- 
selves were weaving the thread. I have known a lady take 
up the candlestick to search for her netting-pin, in the midst 
of Cato's soliloquy ; or stoop to pick up her scissors, while 
Hamlet says to the ghost, ' I'll go no further.' I remember 
another, who would whisper across the table to borrow silk, 
while Lear has been raving in the storm, or Macbeth starting 
at the spirit of Banquo ; and make signs for a thread paper, 
while Cardinal Beaufort 'dies and makes no sign.' Nay, 
once I remember when I was, with much agitation, hurrying 
through the gazette of the battle of Trafalgar, while I pro- 
nounced, almost agonized, the last memorable words of the 
immortal Nelson, I heard one lady whisper to another, that 
she had broke her needle." 

" It would be difficult to determine," replied I, " whether 
this inattention most betrays want of sense, of feeling, or of 
good breeding. The habit of attention should be carefully 
fermed in early life, and then the mere force of custom would 
teach these ill-bred women 'to assume the virtue, if they 
have it not.' " 

The family at the Grove was, with us, an inexhaustible 
topic whenever we met. I observed to Sir John, that I had 
sometimes observed in charitable families a display, a bustle, 
a kind of animal restlessness, a sort of mechanical besoin to 
be charitably busy ; that though they fulfilled conscien- 
tiously one part of the apostolic injunction, that of" giving," 
yet they failed in the other clause, that of doing it " with 
simplicity." ** Yes," replied he, " I visit a charitable lady 
in town, who almost puts me out of love with benevolence. 
Her own bounties form the entire subject of her conver- 
sation. As soon as the breakfast is removed, the table is 
always regularly covered with plans, and proposals, and sub- 
scription papers. This display conveniently performs the 
three-fold office of publishing her own charities, furnishing 
subjects of altercation, and raising contributions on the vis- 
itor. Her narratives really cost me more than my subscrip'* 
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tion. She is so full of debate, and detail, and opposition ; 
she makes you read so many papers of her own drawing op, 
and so many answers to the schemes of other people, and she 
has so many objections to every other person's mode of doing 
good, and so many arguments to prove that her own is the 
best, that she appears less like a benevolent lady than a 
chicaning attorney." 

" Nothing," said I, " corrects this bustling bounty so com- 
pletely, as when it is mixed up with religion ; I should rather 
say, as when it flows from religion. This motive, so far from 
diminishing the energy, augments it ; but it cures the dis- 
play, and converts the irritation into a principle. It tran»- 
fers the activity from the tongue to the heart. It is the only 
sort of charity which * blesses twice.' All charity, indeed, 
blesses the receiver ; but the blessing promised to the giver, 
I have sometimes trembled to think, may be forfeited even 
by a generous mind, from ostentation and parade in the 
manner, and want of purity in the motive." 

** In Stanley's family," replied he, in a more serious tone, 
"I have met with a complete refutation of that favorite 
maxim of the world, that religion is a dull thing itself, and 
makes its professors gloomy and morose. Charles ! I have 
ofien frequented houses where pleasure was the avowed 
object of idolatry. But to see the votaries of the ' reeling 
goddess,' after successive nights passed in her temples! to 
see the languor, the listlessness, the discontent — you would 
rather have taken them for her victims than her worshippers. 
So little mental vivacity, so little gayety of heart! In short, 
after no careless observation, I am compelled to declare, that 
I never saw two forms less alike than those of pleasure and 
happiness." 

" Your testimony. Sir John," said I, " is of great weight in 
a case of which you are so experienced a judge. What 
a different scene do we now contemplate ! Mr. Stanley 
seems to have diffused his own spirit through the whole 
family. What makes his example of such efficacy, is, that 
he considers the Christian temper as so considerable a part 
of Christianity. This temper seems to imbue his whole soul, 
pervade his whole conduct, and influence his whole conver- 
sation. I see every day some fresh occasion to admire his 
candor, his humility, his constant reference (not as a topic 
of discourse, but as a principle of conduct) to the Gospel, as 
the standard by which actions are to be weighed. His con- 
scientious strictness of speech, his serious reproof of calum- 
nies, his charitable construction of every case which has two 
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sides ; his ' simplicity and godly sincerity ; ' his rule of refer- 
ring all events to providential direction, and his invariable 
habit of vindicating the divine goodness under dispensations 
apparently the most unfavorable." 

Here Sir John left me, and I could not forbear pursuing 
the subject in soliloquy, as I proceeded in my walk. I re- 
flected with admiration that Mr. Stanley, in his religious con- 
versation, rendered himself so useful, because, instead of the 
uniform nostrum of the drop and the pill, he applied a differ- 
ent class of arguments, as the case required, to objectors to 
the different parts of Christianity ; to ill-informed persons, 
who adopted a partial gospel, without understanding it as a 
scheme, or embracing it as a whole. To those who allow its 
truth merely on the same ground of evidence that establishes 
the truth of any other well-authenticated history, and who, 
satisfied with this external evidence, not only do not feel its 
power on their own heart, but deny that it has any such in- 
fluence on the hearts of others ; — to those who believe the 
Gospel to be a mere code of ethics ; — to their antipodes, who 
assert that Christ has lowered the requisitions of the law ; — 
to Lady Belfield who rests on her charities — Sir John on his 
correctness — Lady Aston on her austerities ; — to this man, 
who values himself solely on the stoutness of his orthodoxy ; — 
to another, on the firmness of his integrity ; — to a third on 
the peculiarities of his party ; — to all these he addresses him- 
self with a particular view to their individual errors. This 
he does with such a discriminating application to the case, 
as might lead the ill informed to suspect that he was not 
equally earnest in those other points, v/hich, not being at- 
tacked, he does not feel himself called on to defend, but 
which, had they been attacked, he would then have defended 
with equal zeal, as relative to the discussion. To crown all, 
I contemplated that affectionate warmth of heart, that sympa- 
thizing kindness, that tenderness of feeling, of which the gay 
and the thoughtless fancy that they themselves possess the 
monopoly, while they make over harshness, austerity, and 
want of charity, to religious men, as their inseparable char- 
acteristics. 

These qualities excite in my heart a feeling compounded 
of veneration and of love. And O ! how impossible it is, 
even in religion itself, to be disinterested ! All these excel- 
lences I contemplate with a more heartfelt delight, from the 
presumptuous hope that I may one day have the felicity of 
connecting myself still more intimately with them. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

Some days after, while we were conversing over our tea, 
we heard the noise of a carriage ; and Mr. Stanley, looking 
out from a bow window in which he and I were sitting, said, 
it was Lady and Miss Rattle driving up the avenue. He had 
just time to add, " These are our fine neighbors. They al- 
ways make us a visit as soon as they come down, while all 
the gloss and lustre of London is fresh upon them. We 
have always our regular routine of conversation. While her 
ladyship is pouring the fashions into Mrs. Stanley's ear, 
Miss Rattle, who is about Phoebe's age, entertains my 
daughters and me with the history of her own talents and 
acquirements." 

Here they entered. After a few compliments, Lady Rattle 
seated herself between Lady Belfield aRvI Mrs. Stanley, at the 
upper end of the room ; while the fine, sprightly, boisterous 
girl, of fifteen or sixteen, threw herself back on the sofa at 
nearly her full length, between Mr. Stanley and me ; the 
Miss Stanleys and Sir John sitting near us, within hearing 
of her lively loquacity. 

" Well, Miss Amelia," said Mr. Stanley, ** I dare say you 
have made good use of your time this winter ; I suppose you 
have ere now completed the whole circle of the arts. Now 
let me hear what you have been doing, and tell me your whole 
achievements, as frankly as you used to do when you were a 
little girl." " Indeed," replied she, " I have not been idle, 
if I must speak the truth. One has so many things to 
learn, you know. I have gone on with my French and 
Italian, of course, and I am beginning German. Then comes 
my drawing-master; he teaches me to paint flowers and 
shells, and to draw ruins and buildings, and to take views. 
He is a good soul, and is finishing a set of pictures, and half 
a dozen fire screens, which I began for mamma. He does 
help me, to be sure, but indeed, I do some of it myself; don't 
I, mamma?" calling out to her mother, who was too much 
absorbed in her own narratives to attend to her dauorhter. 

" And then," pursued the young prattler, "I learn varnish- 
ing, and gilding, and japanning. And next winter I shall 
learn modelling, and etching, and engraving in mezzotinto 
and aquatinta; for Lady Di. Dash learns etching, and mamma 
says, as I shall have a better fortune than Lady Di., she vows 
I shall learn every thing she does. Then I have a dancing- 
master, who teaches me the Scotch and Irish steps; and 
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another who teaches me attitudes ; and I shall soon learn the 
waltz ; and I can stand longer on one leg, already, than Lady 
Di. Then I have a singing-master, and another who teaches 
me the harp, and another for the piano-forte. And what little 
time I can spare from these prtnetpo/ things, I give by odd min- 
utes to ancient and modern history, and geography, and astron- 
omy, and grammar, and botany. Then I attend lectures on 
chemistry, and experimental philosophy ; for as I am not yet 
come out, I have not much to do in the evenings ; and mamma 
says, there is nothing in the world that money can pay for, 
but what I shall learn. And I run so delightfully fast from 
one thing to another, that I am never tired. What makes it 
so pleasant is, as soon as I am fairly set in with one master, 
another arrives. I should hate to be long at the same thing. 
But I shan't have a great while to work so hard ; for as soon 
as I come out, I shall give it all up, except music and 
dancing." 

All this time, Lucilla sat listening with a smile, behind the 
complacency of which she tried to conceal her astonishment. 
Phoebe, who had less self-control, was on the very verge of a 
broad laugh. Sir John, who had long lived in a soil where 
this species is indigenous, had been too long accustomed to 
all its varieties, to feel much astonishment at this specimen, 
which, however, he sat contemplating with philosophical, but 
discriminating coolness. 

For my own part, my mind was wholly absorbed in con- 
trasting the coarse manners of this voluble, and intrepid, but 
good-humored girl, with the quiet, cheerful, and unassuming 
elegance of Lucilla. 

" I should be afraid, Miss Rattle," said Mr. Stanley, " if 
^ou did not look in such blooming health, that with all these 
mcessant labors, you did not allow yourself time for rest. 
Purely you never sleep?" 

" O yes, that I do, and eat too," said she ; "my life is not 
•^uite so hard and moping as you fancy. What between 
shopping and morning visits with mamma, and seeing sights, 
and the park, and the gardens (which, by the way, I 
hate, except on a Sunday, when they are crowded), and our 
young balls, which are four or five in a week after Easter, 
and mamma's music parties at home, I contrive to enjoy my- 
self tolerably ; though after I have been presented, I shall be 
a thousand times better off, for then I shan't have a moment 
to myself. Won't that be delightful?" said she, twitch- 
ing my arm, rather roughly, by way of recalling my attention, 
which, however, had seldom wandered. 
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As she had now ran out her London materials, the news 
of the neighborhood next furnished a subject for her volubility. 
After she had mentioned in detail one or two stories of low 
village gossip, while I was wondering how she could come 
at them, she struck me dumb by quoting the coachman as 
her authority. This enigma was soon explained. The 
mother and daughter having exhausted their different topics 
of discourse nearly at the same time, they took their leave, 
in order to enrich every family in the neighborhood, on whom 
they were going to caJl, with the same valuable knowledge 
which they had imparted to us. 

Mr. Stanley conducted Lady Rattle, and I led her daugh- 
ter ; but as I offered to hand her into the carriage, she started 
back with a sprightly motion, and screamed out, " O no, not 
in the inside ; pray help me up to the Dickey. I always pro- 
test I never will ride with any body but the coachman, if we 
go ever so far." So saying, with a spring which showed how 
much she despised my assistance, the little hoyden was seated 
in a moment, nodding familiarly at me, as if I had been an 
old friend. 

Then with a voice, emulating that which, when passing 
by Charing Cross, I have heard issue from an over-stuffed 
stage vehicle, when a robust sailor has thrust his body out at 
the window, the fair creature vociferated, " Drive on, coach* 
man ! " He obeyed, and she, turning round her whole person, 
continued nodding at me till they were out of sight. 

" Here is a mass of accomplishments," said I, " without one 
particle of mind, one ray of common sense, or one shade of del- 
icacy ! Surely, somewhat less time and less money might have 
sufficed to qualify a companion for the coachman ! " 

" What poor creatures are we men ! " said I to Mr. Stanley, 
as soon as he came in. " We think it very well, if, after 
much labor and long application, we can attain to one or two 
of the innumerable acquirements of this gay little girl. Nor 
is this, I find, the rare achievement of one happy genius. 
There is a whole class of these miraculous females. Miss 
Rattle 

Is knight o' th' shire, and represents them all." 

" It is only young ladies," replied he, " whose vast abilities, 
whose mighty grasp of mind, can take in every thing. 
Among men, learned men, talents are commonly directed 
into some one channel, and fortunate is he who in that one 
attains to excellence. The linguist is rarely a painter, nor is 
the mathematician often a poet. Even in one profession^ 
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there are divisions and subdivisions. The same lawyer never 
thinks of presiding both in the King's Bench and in the 
Court of Chancery. The science of healing is not only di- 
vided into its three distinct branches, but, in the profession of 
surgery only, how many are the subdivisions! One pro- 
fessor undertakes the eye, another the ear, and a third the 
teeth. But woman, ambitious, aspiring, universal, triumph- 
ant, glorious woman, even at the age of a school-boy, en- 
counters the whole range of arts, attacks the whole circle of 
the sciences ! " 

'' A mighty maze, and quite without a plan,'' replied Sir 
John, laughing. ** But the truth is, the misfortune does not 
so much consist in their learning every thing, as in their 
knowing nothing; I mean, nothing well. When gold is 
beaten out so wide, the lamina must needs be very thin. 
And you may observe, the more valuable attainments, though 
they are not to be left out of the modish plan, are kept in the 
back ground, and are to be picked up out of the odd rem- 
nants of that time, the sum of which is devoted to frivolous 
accomplishments. All this gay confusion of acquirements, 
these holiday splendors, this superfluity of enterprise, enu- 
merated in the first part of her catalogue, is the real business 
of education ; the latter part is incidental, and if taught is not 
learnt. 

" As to the lectures so boastfully mentioned, they may be 
doubtless made very useful subsidiaries to instruction. They 
most happily illustrate book-knowledge; but if the pupil's in- 
structions in private do not precede, and keep pace with, 
these useful public exhibitions, her knowledge will be only 
presumptuous ignorance. She may learn to talk of oxygen 
and hydrogen, and deflagration, and trituration ; but she will 
know nothing of the science except the terms. It is not 
knowing the names of his tools that makes an artist ; and I 
should be afraid of the vanity which such superficial informa- 
tion would communicate to a mind, not previously prepared, 
nor exercised at home in corresponding studies. But, as Miss 
Rattle honestly confessed, as soon as she comes out, all these 
things will die away of themselves, and dancing and music 
will be almost all which will survive of her multifarious pur- 
suits." 

" I look upon the great predominance of music in female 
education," said Mr. Stanley, ** to be the source of more mis- 
chief than is suspected ; not from any evil in the thing itself, 
but from its being such a gulf of time, as really to leave little 
room for solid acquisitions. I love music, and were it onlj 
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cultivated as an amusement, should commend it. But the 
monstrous proportion, or rather disproportion, of life which it 
swallows up, even in many religious families, — and this is the 
chief subject of my regret, — has converted an innocent diver- 
sion into a positive sin. I question if many gay men devote 
more hours in a day to idle purposes, than the daughters of 
many pious parents spend in this amusement. All these 
hours the mind lies fallow ; improvement is at a stand, if even 
it does not retrograde. Nor is it the shreds and scraps of 
time, stolen in the intervals of better things, that is so de- 
voted ; but it is the morning, the prime, the profitable, the ac- 
tive hours, when the mind is vigorous ; the spirits light, the 
intellect awake and fresh, and the whole being wound up by 
the refreshment of sleep, and animated by the return of light 
and life, for nobler services." 

" If," said Sir John, " music were cultivated to embellish 
retirement, to be practised where pleasures are scarce, and 
good performers are not to be had, it would quite alter the 
case. But the truth is, these highly-taught ladies are not 
only living in public where they constantly hear the most ex- 
quisite professors, but they have them also at their own 
houses. Now, one of these two things must happen. Either 
the performance of the lady will be so inferior as not to he 
worth hearing on the comparison, or so good that she will 
fancy herself the rival, instead of the admirer, of the per- 
former, whom she had better pay and praise, than fruitlessly 
emulate." 

" This anxious struggle to reach the unattainable excellence 
of the professor," said Mr. Stanley, "often brings to my mind 
the contest for victory between the ambitious nightingale and 
the angry lutanist in the beautiful Prolusion of Strada." 

" It is to the predominance of this talent," replied I, " that 
I ascribe that want of companion ableness of which I com- 
plain. The excellence of musical performance is a decora- 
ted screen, behind which all defects in domestic knowledge, 
in taste, judgment and literature, and the talents which make 
an elegant companion, are creditably concealed." 

" I have made," said Sir John, " another remark. Young 
ladies, who from apparent shyness do not join in the conver- 
sation of a small, select party, are always ready enough to 
entertain them with music on the slightest hint., Surely it is 
equally modest to say as to sing, especially to sing those 
melting strains we sometimes hear sung, and which we should 
be ashamed to hear said. After all, how few hours are there 
in a week, in which a man engaged in the pursuits of life. 
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and a womtn in the duties of a familj, wish to emploj in 
music ! I am fond of it myself, and Lady Belfield plays ad- 
mirably ; but with the cares inseparable from the conscien- 
tious discharge of her duty, with so many children, how little 
time has she to play, or I to listen ! But there is no day, no 
hour, no meal, in which I do not enjoy in her the ever-ready 
pleasure of an elegant and interesting companion. A man of 
sense, when all goes smoothly, wants to be entertained ; un- 
der vexation, to be soothed ; in difficulties, to be counselled ; 
in sorrow, to be comforted. In a mere artist, can he reason- 
ably look for these resources ? " 

" Only figure to yourself," replied Mr. Stanley, " my six girls 
daily playing their four hours apiece, which is now a mod- 
erate allowance ! As we have but one instrument, they must 
be at it in succession, day and night, to keep pace with their 
neighbors. If I may compare light things with serious ones, 
it would resemble," added he, smiling, '* the perpetual psalmody 
of good Mr. Nicholas Ferrar, who had relays of musicians 
every six hours, to sing the whole Psalter through every day 
and night ! I mean not to ridicule that holy man ; but my 
girls thus keeping their useless vigils in turn, we should only 
have the melody without any of the piety. No, my friend ! 
I will have but two or three singing birds to cheer my little 
grove. If all the world are performers, there will soon be no 
hearers. Now, as I am resolved in my own family that some 
shall listen, I will have but few to perform." 

"It must be confessed," said Sir John, "that Miss Rattle 
is no servile imitator of the vapid tribe of the superficially 
accomplished. Her violent animal spirits prevent her from 
growing smooth by attrition. She is as rough and angular 
as rusticity itself could have made her. Where strength of 
character, however, is only marked by the worst concomitant 
of strength, which is coarseness, I should almost prefer in- 
anity itself" 

" I should a little fear," said I, "that I lay too much stress 
on companionableness ; on the positive duty of being agree* 
able at homey had I not early learned the doctrine from my 
father, and seen it exemplified so happily in the practice of 
my mother." 

"I entirely agree with you, Charles," said Mr. Stan- 
ley, "as to the absolute morality of being agreeable, and 
even entertaining, in one's own family circle. Nothing so 
soon and so certainly wears out the happiness of married 
persons, as that too common bad effect of familiarity, the 
unking down into dulness and insipidity; neglecting to 
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keep alive the flame by the delicacy which first kindled it; 
want of vigilance in keeping the temper cheerful by Christian 
discipline, and the faculties bright by constant use. Mutual 
affection decays of itself even where there is no great moral 
turpitude, without mutual endeavors, not only to improve but 
to amuse. 

** This,*' continued he, '' is one of the great arts of home 
er^oymeat. That it is so little practised, accounts in a good 
measure for the undomestic turn of too many married per- 
sons. The man meets abroad with amusement, and the 
woman with attentions, to which they are not accustomed at 
home. Whereas a capacity to please on the one part, and a 
disposition to be pleased on the other, in their own house, 
would make most visits appear dull. But then the disposition 
and the capacity must be cultivated antecedently to marriage. 
A woman, whose whole education has been rehearsal, will 
always be dull, except she lives on the stage, constantly dis- 
playing what she has been sedulously acquiring. Books, on 
the contrary, well-chosen books, do not lead to exhibition. 
The knowledge a woman acquires in private, desires no wit- 
nesses ; the possession is the pleasure. It improves herself, 
it embellishes her family society, it entertains her husband, it 
informs her children. The gratification is cheap, is safe, is 
always to be had at home." 

" It is superfluous," said Sir John, ** to decorate women 
so highly for early youth ; youth is itself a decoration. We 
mistakenly adorn most that part of life which least requires 
it, and neglect to provide for that which will want it most. 
It is for that sober period when life has lost its fi^shness, the 
passions their intenseness, and the spirits their hilarity, that 
we should be preparing. Our wisdom would be to anticipate 
the wants of middle life, to lay in a store of notions, ideas, 
principles, and habits, which may preserve, or transfer to the 
mind that affection, which was at first partly attracted by the 
person. But to add a vacant mind to a form which has 
ceased to please ; to provide no subsidiary aid to beauty while 
it lasts, and especially no substitute when it is departed, is to 
render life comfortless and marriage dreary." 

" The reading of a cultivated woman," said Mr. Stanley, 
''commonly occupies less time than the music of a mu- 
sical woman, or the idleness of an indolent woman, or the 
dress of a vain woman, or the dissipation of a fluttering 
woman ; she is, therefore, likely to have more leisure for her 
duties, as well as more inclination, and a sounder judgment 
for performing them. But pray observe, that I assume my 
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reading woman to be a religions woman ; and I will not an- 
swer for the effect of a literary vanity, more than for that of 
any other vanity, in a mind not habitually disciplined by 
Christian principle, the only safe and infallible antidote for 
knowledge of every kind." 

Before we had finished our conversation, we were inter- 
rupted by the arrival of the post. Sir John eagerly opened 
the newspaper ; but, instead of gratifying our impatience with 
the intelligence for which we panted from the glorious Span- 
iards, he read a paragraph which stated " that Miss Denham 
had eloped with Signor Squallini ; that they were on their 
way to Scotland ; and that Lady Denham had been in fits 
ever since." 

Lady Belfield with her usual kindness was beginning to ex- 
press how much she pitied her old acquaintance. '* My dear 
Caroline," said Sir John, *^ there is too much substantial and 
inevitable misery in the world, for you to waste much com- 
passion on this foolish woman. Lady Denham has little rea- 
son to be surprised at an event which all reasonable people 
must have anticipated. Provoking and disgraceful as it is, 
what has she to blame but her own infatuation ? This Italian 
was the associate of all her pleasures ; the constant theme of 
her admiration. He was admitted when her fi-iends were ex- 
cluded. The girl was continually hearing that music was 
the best gifi:, and that Signor Squallini was the best gifted. 
Miss Denham," added he, laughing, ''had more wit than 
your Strada's nightingale. Instead of dropping down dead 
on the lute for envy, she thought it better to run away with 
the lutanist for love. I pity the poor girl, however, who has 
fiirnished such a commentary to our text, and who is rather 
the victim of a wretched education than of her own bad pro- 
pensities." 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

I HAD generally found that a Sunday passed in a visit was 
so heavy a day, that I had been accustomed so to arrange my 
engagements as commonly to exclude this fi-om the days spent 
from home. I had often found that even where the week had 
been pleasantly occupied, the necessity of passing several 
hours of a season peculiarly designed for religious purposes, 
with people whose habits have little similarity with our own, 
either draws one into their relaxed mode of getting rid of the 
day, or drives one to a retirement, which, having an unso- 
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ciable appearance, is liable to the reproach of austeritr 
and gloom. 

The case was quite different at Stanley Grove. The seiri- 
ousness was without severity, and the cheerfulness had no 
mixture of levity. The family seemed more than usually an- 
imated, and there was a variety in the religious pursuits of 
the young people, enlivened by intervals of cheerful and im* 
proving conversation, which particularly struck Lady Belfield. 
She observed to me, that the difficulty of getting through the 
Sunday, without any mixture of worldly occupations or 
amusements on the one hand, or of disgust and weariness on 
the other, was among the many right things, which she had 
never been able to accomplish in her own family. 

As we walked from church on Sunday, Miss Stanley told 
me, that her father does not approve the habit of criticising 
the sermon. He says that the custom of pointing out the 
faults cannot be maintained without the custom of watching 
for them — that it gives the attention a wrong turn, and leads 
the hearer only to treasure up such passages as may serve for 
animadversion, and a display, not of Christian temper, but of 
critical skill. If the general tenor and principle be right, 
that is the main point they are to look to, and not to hunt for 
philological errors. That the hearer would do well to ob- 
serve, whether it is not '' he that sleeps," as oflen at least, as 
*' Homer nods ; " a remark exemplified at church, as oflen as 
on the occasion which suggested it. That a critical spirit is 
the worst that can be brought out of church, being a symptom 
of an unhumbled mind, and an evidence, that whatever the 
sermon may have done for others, it has not benefited the 
caviller. 

Here Mr. Stanley joined us. I found he did not encour- 
age his family to take down the sermon. "It is no dispar- 
agement,'' said he, " to the discourse preached, to presume 
that there may be as good already printed. Why, therefore, 
not read the printed sermon at home in the evening, instead 
of that, by which you ought to have been improving while it 
was delivering ? If it be true that faith cometh by hearing, 
an inferior sermon, 'coming warm and instant from the 
heart,' assisted by all the surrounding solemnities, which 
make a sermon heard so different from one read, may strike 
more forcibly than an abler discourse coolly perused at home. 
In writing, the mechanical act must necessarily lessen the 
effect to the writer, and to the spectator it diminishes the dig* 
nity of the scene, and seems like short^hand writers taking 
down a trial. 
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But that my daaghters may not plead this as an exonse 
for inattention," continued he, *' I make it a part of their 
eyening duty to repeat what they retain, separately to me in 
my library. The consciousness that this repetition will be 
required of them, stimulates their diligence ; and the exercise 
itself not only strengthens the memory, but habituates to se- 
rious reflection." 

At tea, Phoebe, a charming, warm-hearted creature, but 
who, now and then, carried away by the impulse of the mo- 
ment, forgets habits and prohibitions, said, *' I think, papa, 
Dr. Barlow was rather dull to-day. There was nothing new 
in the sermon." ** My dear," replied her father, '' we do not 
go to church to hear news. Christianity is no novelty ; and 
though it is true that we go to be instructed, yet we require to 
be reminded full as much as to be taught. General truths 
are what we all acknowledge, and all forget. We acknowl- 
edge them, because a general assent of the understanding 
costs but little, and we forget them, because the remem- 
brance would force upon the conscience a great deal of 
practical labor. To believe, and remember, and act upon, 
common, undisputed, general truths, is the most impor- 
tant part of religion. This, though in fact very difficult, is 
overlooked, on account of its being supposed very easy. 
To keep up in the heart a lively impression of a few plain, 
momentous truths, is of more use than the ablest discussion 
of a hundred controverted points. 

** Now tell me, Phosbe, do you really think that you have 
remembered and practised all the instructions that you have 
received from Dr. Barlow's sermons last year ? If you have, 
though you will have a better right to be critical, you will be 
less disposed to be so. If you have not, do not complain that 
the sermon is not new, till you have made all possible use of 
the old ones ; which if you had done, you would have, ac- 
quired so much humility, that you would meekly listen even 
to what you already know. But, however the discourse may 
have been superfluous to such deep divines as Miss Phcebe 
Stanley, it wUl be very useful to me, and to other hearers 
who are not so wise." 

Poor Phcebe blushed up to her ears ; tears rushed into her 
eyes. She was so overcome with shame, that, regardless of 
the company, she flew into her father's arms, and sofUy whiff* 
pered that if he would forgive her foolish vanity, she would 
never again be above being taught. The fond, but not blind 
father withdrew with her. Lucilla followed with looks of 
anxious love. 
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Daring their short absence, Mrs. Stanley said, '' Lucilla is 
80 practically aware of the truth of her father's observation, 
that she often says she finds as much advantage as pleasure 
in teaching the children at her school. This elementary in« 
straction obliges her continually to recur to first principles, 
and to keep constantly uppermost in her mind those great 
tmths contained in the articles of our belief, the command- 
ments, and the prayer taught by our Redeemer. This per* 
petnal simplifying of religion, she assures me, keeps her more 
hiunble, fixes her attention on fundamental truths, and makes 
her more indifferent to controverted points," 

In a few minutes, Mr. Stanley and his daughters returned, 
cheerfid and happy ; Lucilla smiling like the angel of peace 
mad love. 

** If I were not afraid," said Lady Belfield, " of falling nnder 
the same censure with my friend Phoebe," smiling on the 
sweet girl, " I should venture to say, that I thought the ser* 
mon rather too severe." 

'^ Do not be afraid, madam," replied Mr. Stanley ; " though 
I disapprove that cheap and cruel criticism which makes a 
man an offender f&r a word, yet discussion does not necessa* 
rily invdve censoriousness ; so far from it, it is fair to discuss 
whatever seems to be doubtfiil, and I shall be glad to hear 
your ladyship's objections." 

** Well, then," relied she, in the most modest tone and ac- 
cent, '* with all my reverence for Dr. Barlow, I thought him 
a littie unreason aUe in seeming to expect universal goodness 
from creatures whom he yet insisted were fallen creatures." 

** Perhaps, madam," said Mr. Stanley, " you mistook his 
meaning, for he appeared to me perfectly consistent, not only 
with himself, but with his invariable rule and guide, the 
Scriptures. Sanctification — ^will you allow me to use so seri- 
ous a word ? — ^however imperfect, must be universal. It is not 
the improvement of any one friculty, or quality, or temper, 
which divines mean, when they say we are renewed in part, 
80 much as that the change is not perfect, the holiness is not 
complete in any part, or power, or faculty, though progressive 
in all. He who earnestly desires a universal victory over sin, 
knows which of his evil dispositions or affections it is that is 
yet unsubdued. This rebellious enemy he vigilantly sets 
himself to watch against, to struggle with, and, through diving 
grace, to conquer. The test of his sincerity does not so much 
consist in avoiding many friults to which he has no temptation, 
as in conquering that one to which his natural bent aiid bias 
ibrcibly impel lum." 

VOL. II. 7 
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Lady Belfield said, '< But is it not impossible to bring every 
part of our nature under this absolute dominion ? Suppose a 
man is very passionate, and yet very charitable ; would you 
look upon that person to be in a dangerous state ? " 

** It is not my province, madam, to decide," replied Mr. 
Stanley ; " * God,' as Bishop Sanderson says, * reserves this 
royalty to himself of being the searcher of hearts.' I cannot 
judge how far he resists anger, nor what are his secret strug- 
gles against it. God, who expects not perfection, expects 
sincerity. Though complete, unmixed goodness is not to be 
attained in this imperfect state, yet the earnest desire after it 
is the only sure criterion of the sincerity we profess. If the 
man you allude to does not watch and pray, and strive against 
the passion of anger, which is his natural infirmity, I should 
doubt whether any of his affections were really renewed ; and 
I should fear that his charity was rather a mere habitual feel- 
ing, though a most amiable one, than a Christian grace. He 
indulges in charity, because it is a constitutional bias, and 
costs him nothing. He indulges in passion, because it is a 
natural bias also ; and to set about a victory over it would 
cost him a great deal. This should put him on a strict self- 
examination ; when he would probably find, that while he 
gives the uncontrolled reins to any one wrong inclination, his 
religion, even when he does right things, is questionable. 
True religion is seated in the heart; that is the centre from 
which all the lines of right practice must diverge. It is the 
great duty and chief business of a Christian to labor to make 
all his affections, with all their motives, tendencies, and oper- 
ations, subservient to the word and will of God. His irregu- 
lar passions, which are still apt to start out into disorder, will 
require vigilance to the end. He must not think all is safe, 
because the more tractable ones are not rebellious ; but he 
may entertain a cheerful hope, when those which were once 
rebellious are become tractable." 

** I feel the importance of what you say," returned Lady 
Belfield ; " but I feel also my utter inability to set about it." 

** My dear madam," said Mr. Stanley, " this is the best 
and most salutary feeling you can have. That very con- 
sciousness of inefficiency will, I trust, drive you to the foun- 
tain of all strength and power; it will quicken your faith, 
and animate your prayer ; faith, which is the habitual prin- 
ciple of confidence in God ; and prayer, which is the exercise 
of that principle toward Him who is the object of it." 

"But Dr. Barlow," said Lady Belfield, ''was so discourse 
ging ! He seemed to intimate, as if the conflict of a Christiaa 
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with sin must be as lasting as his life ; whereas, I had hoped 
that victorj once obtained, was obtained forever.'' 

** The strait gate" replied Mr. Stanley, " is only the en- 
trance of religion ; the narrow way is a continued course. 
The Christian life, my dear Lady Belfield, is not a point, but a 
progress. It is precisely in the race of Christianity as in the 
race of human glory. Julius Csesar and St. Paul describe 
their respective warfares in nearly the same terms. ' We 
should count nothing done while any thing remains undone,*^ 
says the warrior. ^Not counting myself to have attained-^ 
forgetting the things which are behind^ and pressing forward 
to those which are before^' says the castle. And it is worth 
remarking, that they both made the disqualifying observation 
after attainments almost incredible. As there was no being 
a hero by any idler way, so there is no being a Christian by 
any easier road. The necessity of pursuit is the same in 
both cases, though the objects pursued differ as widely as the 
vanities of time from the riches of eternity. 

"Do not think, my dear madam," added Mr. Stanley^ 
*' that I am erecting myself into a censor, much less into a 
model. The corruptions which I lament, I participate. The 
deficiencies which I deplore, I feel. Not only when I look 
abroad, am I persuaded of the general prevalence of evil by 
what I see ; but when I look into my own hearty my convic- 
tion is confirmed by what I experience. I am conscious, not 
merely of frailties, but of sins. I will not hypocritically ac- 
cuse myself of gross offences which I have no temptation to 
commit, and from the commission of which, motives inferior 
to religion would preserve me. But I am continually hum- 
bled in detecting mixed motives in almost all I do. Such 
stragglings of pride with my endeavors after humility ! Such 
irresolution in my firmest purposes I So much imperfection 
in my best actions! So much want of simplicity in my 
purest designs I Such fresh shoots of selfishness where I had 
hoped the plant itself had been eradicated ! Such frequent 
deadness m duty ! Such coldness in my affections ! Such 
infirmity of will ! Such proneness to earth, in my highest aspi- 
rations after heaven ! All these, you see, would hardly make, 
in the eyes of those who want Christian discernment, very 
gross sins ; yet they prove demonstrably the root of sin in the 
heart, and the infection of nature tainting my best resolves." 

** The trae Christian," said I, when Mr^ Stanley had done 
qpeaking, ^'extracts humility frmn the very circumstance 

* NO aeliai rapuMoi doa <iiiid waptnwelt B^gmAok^lMean. 
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which raises pride in the irreligious. The sight of any 
enormity in another makes the mere moralist proud that ho 
is exempt from it, while the religious man is humbled from a 
view of the sinfulness of that nature he partakes, a nature 
which admits of such excesses, and horn which excesses he 
knows that he himself is preserred by dirine grace alone. I 
have often observed, that comparison is the aliment of pride 
in the worldly man, and of self-abasement in the Christian." 

Poor Lady Belficdd looked comforted on finding that her 
friend Mr. Stanley was not quite so perfect as she had feared. 
*' Happy are those," exclaimed she, looking at Lucilla, '* the 
innocence of whose lives recommends them to the divine 
favor." 

** Innocence," replied Mr. Stanley, ** can never be pleaded 
as a ground of acceptance, because the thing does not exist. 
Innocence excludes the necessity of repentance, and where 
there is no sin, there can be no need of a Savkxr. Whatever, 
therefore, we may be in comparison with others, innocence 
can afford no plea for our acceptance, without annulling the 
great plan of our redemption." 

'' One thing puzzles me," said Lady BeUield. ** The moat 
worthless people I converse with deny the doctrine of human 
eorruption, a doctrine the truth of which one should su}^kmw 
their own feelings must confhm ; while those few excellent per* 
tons, who almost seem to have escaped it, insist the most per* 
eroptorily on its reality. But if it be really true, surely the 
mercies of God are so great, that he will overlook the fitiilties 
of such weak and erring mortals. So gracious a Savior will 
not exact such rigorous obedience from creatures so infirm." 

" Let not what I am going to say, my dear Lady Belfield," 
replied Mr. Stanley, '* offend you ; the correctness of your 
conduct exempts you from any particular application. But 
there are too many Christians, who, while they speak with 
reverence of Christ as the Savior of sinners, do not enough 
consider him as a deliverer from sin. They regard him ratlmr 
as having lowered the requisitions of the law, and exonerated 
his fii^lowers from the necessity of that strictness of life which 
they view as a burdensome part of religion. From this burden 
they flatter themselves it was the chief object of the Gospel to 
deliver them, and from this supposed deliverance it is, that they 
chiefly consider it as a merciful dispensation. A cheap 
Christianity, of which we can acquit ourselves by a general 
leoognition and a few stated observances, which require ne 
sacrifices of the will, nor rectification of the life, is, I assure 
you, the prevailing syitem ; the religion of that numerous 
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class who like to saye appearances, and to decline realities ; 
who expect every thing hereafter while they resolve to give 
up nothing here ; but who keep heaven in view as a snug re- 
version after they shall have squeezed out of this world, to 
the very last dregs and droppings, all it has to give." 

Lady Belfield with great modesty replied, '* Indeed I am 
ashamed to have said so much upon a topic on which I am 
unable and unused to debate. Sir John only smiles, and 
looks resolved not to help me out Believe me, however, my 
dear sir, that what I have said proceeds not from presump* 
lion, but from an earnest desire of being set right I will 
only venture to offer one more observation on the afternoon's 
sermon. Dr. Barlow, to my great surprise, tsgoke of the death 
of Christ as exhibiting practical lessons. Now, though I 
have always considered it in a general way, as the cause of 
our salvation, yet its preceptive and moral benefits, I muii 
confess, do not appear to me at all obvious." 

** I conceive," replied Mr. Stanley, ** our deliverance from 
the punishment incurred by sin, to be one great end and 
object of the death of our Redeemer ; but I am very far from 
considering this as the only benefit attending it. I conceive 
it to be most abundant in instruction, and the strongest pos- 
sible incentive to practical goodness, and that in a great va/> 
riety of ways. The death of our Redeemer shows us the in- 
finite value of our souls, by showing the inestimable price 
paid for them, and thus leads us to more diligence in securing 
their eternal felicity. It is calculated to inspire us with an 
unfeigned hatred of sin, and more especially to convince us 
of Gc^'s hatred to that for the pardon of which such a sacri* 
fice was deemed necessary. 

*' Now, if it actually produce such an effect, it consequently 
stimulates us to repentance, and to an increasing dread of 
violating those engagements which we have so often made 
to lead a better life. Then the' contemplation of this stupen- 
dous circumstance will tend to fill our hearts with such a 
sense of gratitude and obedience, as will be likely to preserve 
us from relapsing into fresh offences. Aguin-— can any mo* 
tive operate so powerfully on us towards producing universal 
charity and forgiveness? Whatever promotes our love to 
God will dispose us to an increased love for our fellow-crear 
tures. We cannot converse with any man, we cannot re- 
ceive a kindness firom any man, nay, we cannot receive an 
injury from any man, for whom the Redeemer has not died. 
The remembrance of the sufferings which procured pardon fi>r 
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the greatest offences, has a natural tendency to lead us to fiM^ 
give small ones." 

Lady Belfield said, ** I had not indeed imagined there 
were any practical uses in an event to which I had beeD, 
however, accustomed to look with reverence as an atonement 
Ibr sin." 

" Of these practical effects," replied Mr. Stanley, " I wiH 
only further observe, that all human considerations put togeth- 
er cannot so powerfully inspire us with an indifference to the 
vanities of life, and the allurements of unhallowed pleasures. 
No human motive can be so efficacious in sustaining the 
heart under trials, and reconciling it to afBictions. For what 
trials and afflictions do not sink into nothing in comparison 
with the sufferings attending that august event, from which 
we derive this support? The ccHitemplation of this sacrifice 
also degrades wealth, debases power, annihilates ambition. 
We rise fi^om this contemplation with a mind prepared to 
bear with the infirmities, to relieve the wants, to forgive the 
unkindnesses of men. We extract from it a more humbling 
sense of ourselves, a more subdued spirit, a more sober con- 
tempt of whatever the world calls great, than all the lectures 
of ancient philosc^hy, or the teachers of modem morals, ever 
inroired." 

During this little debate. Sir John maintained the most 
invincible silence. His countenance bore not the least mark 
of ill humor or impatience, but it was serious and thoughtful ; 
except when his wife got into any little difficulty ; he then 
encouraged her by an affectionate smDe, but listened like a 
man who has not quite made up his mind, yet thinks the sub- 
ject too important to be dismissed without a ^ir and candid 
hearing. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

While we were at breakfast, next morning, a sweet little 
girl flew into the room almost breathless with joy ; and run- 
ning to her mother, presented her with a beautiful nosegay. 

** O, I see, you were the industrious girl last week, Kate,** 
said Mrs. Stanley, embracing her, and admiring the flowers. 
Lady Belfield looked inquisitively. ** It is an invention of 
Lucilla's," said the mother, ''that the little one who per- 
forms best in the school-room, instead of having any reward 
which may excite vanity or sensuality, shall be taught i» 
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gratify a better feeling, by being allowed to present her 
mother with a nosegay of the finest flowers, which it is re- 
ward enough to see worn at dinner, to which she is always 
admitted when there is no company.'' 

** O pray do not consider us as company ; pray let Kate 
dine with us to-day," said Lady Belfield. Mrs. Stanley bowed 
her assent, and went on. '' But this is not all. The flowers 
they present they also raise. I went rather too far, when I 
said that no vanity was excited ; they are vain enough of 
their carnations, and each is eager to produce the largest. 
In this competition, however, the vanity is not personal. 
Lucilla has some skill in raising flowers ; each girl has a sub- 
ordinate post under her. Their father often treats them with 
half a day's work, and then they all treat me with tea and 
cakes in the honey-suckle arbor of their own planting, which 
is called Lucilla's bower. It would be hard to say whether 
parents or children most enjoy these happy holidays." 

At dinner Mrs. Stanley appeared with her nosegay in a 
large knot of ribands, which was eyed with no small compla- 
cency by little Kate. I observed that Lucilla, who used to 
manifest much pleasure in the conversation after dinner, was 
beckoned out of the room by Phcsbe, as soon as it was over. 
I felt uneasy at an absence to which I had not been accus- 
tomed ; but the cause was explained, when, at six o'clock, 
Kate, who was the queen of the day, was sent to invite 
us to drink tea in Lucilla's bower ; we instantly obeyed the 
summons. 

*' 1 knew nothing of this," said the delighted mother, while 
we were all admiring the elegant arrangements of this little 
fete. The purple clematis, twisting its flexile branches with 
those of the pale woodbine, formed a sweet and fragrant can- 
opy to the arched bower, while the flowery tendrils hung 
down on all sides. Large bunches of roses, intermixed with 
the silver stars of the jessamine, were stuck into the moss ' 
on the inside as a temporary decoration only. The flnest 
plants had been brought from the green-house for the occa- 
sion. It was a delicious evening, and the little fairy festivity, 
together with the flitting about of the airy spirits which had 
prepared it, was absolutely enchanting. Sir John, always 
poetical, exclaimed in rapture, 

** Hesperian fables true, 
If true, here only." 

I needed not this quotation to bring the garden of Eden to 
my mind, for Lucilla presided. Phoebe was all alive. The 
other little ones had decorated Kate's flaxen hair with a 
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wreath of woodbines. They sung two or three baby stanzas, 
which they had composed among themselves, in which Kate 
was complimented as queen of the fete. The youngest 
daughter of Lady Aston, who was about Kate's age, and two 
little girls of Dr. Barlow's, were of the children's party on the 
green. The elder sisters of both families made part of the 
company within. 

When we were all seated in our enchanting bower, and 
drinking our tea, at which we had no other attendants than 
the little Hebes themselves, I asked Kate how it ha{^;>enedy 
that she seemed to be distinguished on this occasion from 
her little sisters. ** O, sir," said she, ** it is because it is my 
birth-day. I am eight years old to-day. I gave up all my 
gilt books, with pictures, this day twelvemonth, and to-day I 
give up all my little story books, and I am now going to read 
such books as men and women read." 

She then ran to her companions, who ranged themselves 
round a turf seat at a little distance before us, to which was 
transferred a profusion of cakes and fruit from the bower. 
While they were devouring them, I turned to Mr. Stanley, and 
desired an explanation of Kate's speech. 

** I make," said he, ** the renouncing of their baby books 
a kind of ^[K>cha, and by thus distinctly marking the period, 
they never think of returning back to them. We have in our 
domestic plan several of these artificial divisions of life* 
These little celebrations are eras, that we use as marking 
posts, from which we set out on some new course." 

<'But as to Kate's books," said Lady Belfield. "We 
have," replied Mr. Stanley, " too many elementary books. 
They are read too much and too long. The youthful mind, 
which was fi)rmerly sick from inanition, is now in danger 
from a plethora. 

" Much, however, will depend on capacity and disposition. 
A child of slower parts may be indulged till nine years old 
with books which a lively genius will look down upon at 
seven. A girl of talents wiU read. To her no excitement 
16 wanting. The natural appetite is a sufficient incentive. 
The less brilliant child requires the allurement of lighter 
books. She wants encouragement as much as the other re» 
quires restraint." 

" But don't you think," said Lady Belfield, *< that they 
are of great use in attracting children to love reading 1 ** 
^ DoubSess they are," said Mr. Stanley. ** The misfortune 
18, that the stimulants used to attract at first must be not 
qgOj OQatiAued^ but heightened,, to keep up the attraptioDU 
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These books are novels in miniature, and the excess of them 
will lead to the want of novels at full length. The early use 
of savory dishes is not usually followed by an appetite for 
plain food. To the taste thus pampered history becomes dry,^ 
grammar laborious, and religion dulL 

'* My wife, who was left to travel through the wide expanse 
of Universal history, and the dreary deserts of Rapin and 
Mezerai, is, I will venture to assert, more competently skill- 
ed in Ancient, French, and English history, than any of the 
girls who have been fed, or rather starved, on extracts and 
abridgments. I mean not to recommend the two last-named 
authors for very yoUng people. They are dry and tedious, 
and children in our days have opportunities of acquiring the 
same knowledge with less labor. We have brighter, I wish 
I could say safer, lights. Still, fkct, and not wit, is the leadn 
ing object of history. 

** Mrs. Stanley says, that the very tediousness of her hich 
torians had a good effbct ; they were a ballast to her levity, i| 
discipline to her mind, of which she has felt the benefit u\ 
her subsequent life. 

'* But to return to the mass of children's books. The toa 
great profusion of them protracts the imbecility of childhood. 
They arrest the understanding, instead of advancing it^ 
They give forwardness without strength. They hinder the 
mind from making vigorous shoots, teach it to stoop when i% 
should soar, and to contract when it should expand. Teti 
I allow that many of them are delightfully amusing, and to a 
certain degree instructive. But tliey must not be used as the 
basis of instruction, and but sparingly used at all as refresh^ 
ment from labor." 

" They inculcate morality and good actions, surely," said 
Lady Belfield. *< It is true," replied Mr. Stanley, *< but they 
often inculcate them on a worldly principle, and rather teach 
the pride of virtue, and the profit of virtue, than point out 
the motive of virtue, and the principle of sin. They repron 
bate bad actions as evil and injurious to others, but not aa 
an offence against the Almighty, Whereas, the Bible cornea 
with a plain, straight-forward, simple, but powerful principle,— i 
< How shall I do this great wickedness, and sin against God 1* 
* Against Thee, Thee only, have I sinned,^ ai\d d<H\e this evi) 
in Thy sight.* 

** Even children should be taught that when a man haa 
committed the greatest possible crime against his fellow-crear^ 
ture, still the offence against God is what will strike a truei 
peAiteqt with the most deep reniorse^ AU morality whioll 
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is not drawn from this scriptural source is weak, defectiye, 
and hollow. These entertaining authors seldom ground their 
stories on any intimation that human nature is corrupt; thai 
the young reader is helpless, and wants assistance ; that he is 
guilty, and wants pardon." 

" Surely, my dear Mr. Stanley," said Lady Belfieldy 
'' though I do not object to the truth and reasonableness of 
any thing you have said, I cannot think that these things can 
possibly be made intelligible to children." 

" The iramers of our catechism,, madam, thought other- 
wise/' replied Mr. Stanley. "The catechism was written 
Ifor children, and contains all the seeds and principles of 
Christianity for men. It evidently requires much explana- 
ticm, much development ;. still it furnishes a wide and im- 
portant field for colloquial instruction, without which young 
persons can by no means understand a composition so ad- 
mirable, but so condensed. The catechism speaks expressly 
of ' a death unto sin '^-of * a new birth unto righteousness ' — 
of ' being born in sin '—of being * the children of wrath '—of 
becoming * the children of grace '—of * forsaking sin by re- 
pentance '—of * believing the promises of God by faith.' Now, 
while children are studying these great truths in the cate-- 
oliism, they are probably, at the same time, almost constantly 
reading some of those entertaining stories which are ground- 
ed and built on a quite opposite principle, and do not even 
imply the existence of any such fundamental! truths." 

" Surely," interrupted Lady BelReld, " you would not have^ 
these serious doctrines brought forward in story books I. " 

** By no means, madam," replied Mr. Stanley ; " but I wil£ 
venture to assert that even story books should not be founded 
on a principle directly contradictory to them, nay, totally sub^ 
versive of them. The Arabian Nights, and other Oriental" 
books of fable, though loose and faulty in many respects, yet 
have always a reference to the religion of the country. 
Nothing is introduced against the law of Mahomet ; nothing^ 
subversive o( the opinions of a Mussulman. I do not quarrel 
with books for having no religion, but for having a false re-, 
ligion. A book which in nothing of^ses the principles of 
the Bible, I would be far from calling a bad boek^ thoi^ the 
Bible was never named in it.," 

Lady Belfield observed, " that she was sorry to say her 
children found religious studies very dry and tiresome ; though 
she took great pains, and made them learn by heart a multi-> 
t^de of questions and answers^ a variety of catechisms and 
<^planationS;i and the best abrid^ents of the Bible J' 
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** My dear Lady Belfield," replied Mr. Stanley, " you hare 
fully accounted for the dryness and dulness of which you 
complain. Give them the Bible itself, I never yet knew a 
child who did not delight in the Bible histories, and who 
would not desire to hear them again and again. From the 
histories, Mrs. Stanley and I proceed with them to the para- 
bles ; and from them to the miracles, and a few of the most 
striking prophecies. When they have acquired a good deal 
of this desultory knowledge, we begin to weave the parts into a 
whole. The little girl who had the honor of dining with 
you to-day, has begun this morning to read the Scriptures 
with her mother systematically. We shall soon open to her 
something of the scheme of Christianity, and explain how 
those miracles and prophecies confirm the truth of that re-^ 
ligion in which she is to be more fully instructed. 

" Upon their historical knowledge which they acquire by 
picking out the most interesting stories, we endeavor to 
ground principles to enlighten their minds, and precepts to 
influence their conduct. With the genuine language of 
Scripture I have taken particular care they shall be well ac^ 
quainted, by digging for the ore in its native bed. While 
they have been studying the stories, their minds have at the 
same time been imbued with the impressive phraseology of 
Scripture. I make a great point of this, havmg often seen 
this useful impression eflectually prevented by a multitude of 
subsidiary histories^ and explanations, which too much super<« 
sede the use of the original text. 

" Only observe," continued he, " what divine sentiments,, 
what holy preceptsr, what devout ejaculations, what strokes 
of self-abasement, what flights of gratitude, what transports 
of praise, what touches of penitential sorrow, are found com-^ 
prised in some one short sentence woven into almost every 
part of the historical Scriptures ! observe this, and then con-» 
fess what a pity it is that children should be commonly set to 
read the history in a meagre abridgment, stripped of those 
gems with which the original is so richly ii^aid ! These huK 
tories and expositions become very useful afterwards to youngs 
people who are thoroughly conversant with the j^ble itself." 

Sir John observed, that he had been struck with the re« 
markable disinterestedness of Mr. Stanley's daughters, and 
their indiflerence to things about which most chUdren were 
so eager. " Selfishness," said Mr. Stanley, ^^ is the hydra 
we are perpetually combating; but the monster has so much 
vitality, that new heads spring up as fast as the old ones are 
out off. Te- c^nteraci selfishness^ thai inborri^ inbrtd mism 
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Mef, I hold to be the great art of education^ Education^ 
therefore, cannot be adequately carried on, except by those 
who are deeply convinced of the doctrine of human corrup- 
tion. This OTil principle,, as it shows itself early, must be 
early lopped, or the rapid shoots it makes will, as your favor-^ 
ite Eve observes. 

Soon mock our scant manaring. 

" This counteraction," continued Mr. Stanley, ** is not like 
an art or a science, which is to be taken up at set times, and 
laid aside till the allotted period of instruction returns ; but, 
as the evil shows itself at all times, and in all shapes, the 
whole force of inetruclion is to be bent against it. Mrs. Stan- 
ley and I endeavor that not one reward we bestow, not one 
gratification im afford, shall be calculated to promote it. Grat- 
ifications children ought to have. The appetites and inclina- 
tions should be reasonably indulged. We only are cautious 
not to employ them as the instruments of recompense, which 
would look as if we valued them highly, and thought them a 
fit remuneration for merit. I would rather show a little in- 
dulgence to sensuality as sensuality, than make it the reward 
of goodness, which seems to be the common way. While X 
indulged the appetite of a child, I would never hold out that 
indulgence which I granted to the lowest, the animal part of 
his nature, as a payment for the exertion of his mental at 
moral faculties.'' 

'* You have one great advantage,'^ said Sir John, '* and I 
thank God it is the same in Cavendish Square, that you and 
Mrs. Stanley draw evenly together. Nothing impedes do- 
mestic regulations so efifectually as where parents, fi^om dif^ 
ference of sentiment, ill humor, or bad judgment, obstruct 
each other's {^ans, or where one parent makes the oth^ in- 
significant in the eyes of their children.'* 

" Mr. Reynolds," replied Mr. Stanley, " a friend of mine 
in this neighborhood, is in this very predicament. To the 
mother''s weakness the father^s temperate discipline seems 
cruelty. She is perpetually blaming him b^:N'e the children 
for setting them to their books. Her attentions are divided 
between their health, which is perfect, and their pleasure,, 
which is obtructed by her foolish zeal to promote it, far more 
than by his prudent restrictions. Whatever the father helps 
them to at table, the mother takes from them, lest it should 
make them sick. What he forbids, is always t^e very thing^ 
which is good for them. She is much more afi^aid, however^ 
qf overloading their memories, than their stomachs. Read* 
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ing, she says, will spoil the girls' eyes, stooping to write will 
ruin their chests, and working will make them round shoal* 
dered. If the boys run, they will have fevers ; if they jump^ 
they will sprain their ankles ; if they play at cricket, a blow 
may kill them ; if they swim, they will be drowned ; the shal* 
lowness of the stream is no argument of safety. 

** Poor Reynolds's life is one continued struggle between his 
sense of duty to his children, and his complaisance to his 
wife. If he carries his point, it is at the expense of his 
peace ; if he relaxes, as he commonly does, his children are 
the victims. He is at length brought to submit his excellent 
judgment to her feeble mind, lest his opposition should hurt 
her health ; and he has the mortification of seeing his chil- 
dren trained as if they had nothing but bodies. 

^* To the wretched education of Mrs. Reynolds herself all 
this mischief may be attributed ; for she is not a bad, though 
an ignorant woman ; and having been harshly treated by her 
own parents, she fell into the vulgar error of vulgar minds— 
that of supposing the opposite of wrong must necessarily be 
right. As she found that being perpetually contradicted had 
made herself miserable, she concluded that never being cmi- 
tradicted at all would make her children happy. The event 
has answered as might have been foreseen. Never was a 
more discontented, disagreeing, troublesome family. The 
ffratification of one want instantly creates a new one. And 
It is only when they are quite worn out with having done 
nothing, that they take refuge in their books, as less weari- 
some than idleness.'' 

Sir John, turning to Lady Belfield, said in a very tender 
tone, '' My dear Caroline, this story, in its principal feature^ 
does not apply to us. We concur completely, it is true, but 
I fear we concur by being both wrong ; we both err by ex- 
cessive indulgence. As to the case in point, while children 
are young, they may perhaps lean to the parent who spoils 
them, but I have never yet seen an instance of young per* 
sons, where the parents differed, who did not afterwards dis^ 
cover a much stronger aflfection for the one who had rea» 
sonably restrained them, than for the other, whose blind in* 
dulgence had at cmce diminished her importance and theif 
own reverence." 

I observed to Mr. Stanley, that as he had so noble a libra-* 
ry, and wished to inspire his children with the love of litera* 
ture, I was surprised to see their apartment so slenderly pro* 
vided with books. 

<' This is the age of excess m every thing/^ replied he; 
VOL* n. 
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" nothing is a gratification of which the want has not been 
previously felt. The wishes of children are all so anticipated, 
that they never experience the pleasure excited by wanting 
and waiting. Of their initiatory books they must have a 
pretty copious supply. But as to books of entertainment or 
instruction of a higher kind, I never allow them to possess 
one of their own, till they have .attentively read and improved 
by it ; this gives them a kind of title to it ; and that desire 
of property, so natural to human creatures, I think, stimulates 
them in despatching books which are in themselves a little 
dry. Expectation with them, as with men, quickens desire, 
while possession deadens it." 

By this time the children had exhausted all the refresh- 
ments set before them, and had retreated to a little farthev 
distance, where, without disturbing us, they freely enjoyed 
their innocent gambols — splaying, singing, laughing, dancing, 
reciting verses, trying which could puzzle the other in the 
names of plants, of which they pulled single leaves to increase 
the difficulty, all succeeded each other. Lady Belfield, 
looking consciously at me, said, ** These are the creatures 
whom I foolishly suspected of being made miserable by re- 
straint, and gloomy Uirough want of indulgence." 

" After long experience," said Mr. Stanley, "I will ven- 
ture to pronounce, that not all the anxious cutting out of 
pleasure, not all the costly indulgences which wealth can 
procure, not all the contrivances of inventive man fcHr his 
darling youthful offspring, can find out an amusement so 
pure, so natural, so cheap, so rational, so healthful, I had 
almost said so religious, as that unbought pleasure connected 
with a garden." 

Kate and Celia, who had for some time been peeping into 
the bower, in order to catch an interval in the conversation, 
as soon as they found our attention disengaged, stole in 
among us ; each took the fond father by a hand, and led him 
to the turf seat. Phoebe presented him a book, which he 
opened, and out of it read, with infinite humor, grace and 
gayety. The diverting History of John Gilpin. This 
it seems was a pleasure to which they had been led to look 
forward for some time, but which, in honor of Kate, had 
been purposely withheld till this memorable day. His little 
auditors, who grouped themselves around him on the grass, 
were nearly convulsed with laughter, nor were the tenants of 
the bower much less delighted. 

As we walked into the house, Mr. Stanley said, " When- 
ever I read to my children a light and gay composition, which 
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I often do, I generally take care it shall be the work of some 
valuable author, to whose writings this shall be a pleasant 
and a tempting prelude. What child of spirit who hears John 
Gilpin will not long to be thought old and wise enough to 
read the ' Task ? ' The remembrance of the infant rapture 
will ffive a predilection for the poet. Desiring to keep their 
standard high, I accustom them to none but good writers, in 
eyery sense of the word ; by this means they will be less likely 
to stoop to ordinary ones, when they shall hereafter come to 
choose for themselTes." 

Lady Belfield regretted to me that she had not brought 
some of her children to the Grove. **• To confess a disgrace- 
ful truth," said she, '* I was afraid they would have been 
moped to death ; and to confess another truth still more dis- 
ffraceful to my own authority, my indulgence has been so in- 
judicious, and I have maintained so little control, that I 
durst not bring some of them, for fear of putting the rest out 
of humor. I am now in a sc1m)o1, where I trust I may learn to 
acquire firmness, without any diminution of fondness^" 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

The next morning Mr. Stanley proposed that we should pay 
a visit to some of his neighbors. He and Sir John Belfield rode 
on horseback, and I had the honor of attending the ladies in the 
sociable. Lady Belfield, who was now become desirous of 
improving on her own too relaxed domestic system, by the 
experience oi Mrs. Stanley, toM her how much she admired 
the cheerful obedience of her children. She said, she did 
not so much wonder to see them so good, but she owned she 
was surprised to see them so happy. 

"I know not," replied Mrs. Stanley, "whether the in- 
creased insubordination of children is owing to the new 
school of philosophy and politics, but it seems to me to make 
part of the system. When I go sometimes to stay with a 
firiend in town to do business, she is always making apologies 
that she cannot go out with me — ' her daughters want the 
coach.' If I ask leave to see the friends who call on me in 
such a room — * her daughters have company there, or they 
want the room for their music, or it is preparing for the chil- 
dren's ball in the evening.' If a messenger is required^ 
*her daughters want the footman.' There certainly pre- 
vails a. spirit of independence, a revolutionary spirit^ » 
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separation from the parent state. It is the children'!: 

WORLD." 

'' You remind me, madam," said I, ** of an old courtier, 
who, being asked by Louis XV. which age he preferred, his 
own or the present, replied, ' Sire, I passed my youth in re- 
specting old age, and I find I must now pass my old age in 
respecting children/ '' 

** In some other houses," said Mrs. Stanley, ** where we 
Tisit, besides that of poor Mr. Reynolds, the children seem 
to have all the accommodations ; and I have observed that 
the convenience and comfort of the father is but a subordi- 
nate consideration. The respectful terms of address are 
nearly banished from the vocabulary of children, and the 
somewhat too orderly manner which once prevailed is super- 
seded by an incivility, a roughness, a want of attention, which 
is surely not better Uian the harmless formality which it has 
driven out." 

Just as she had said this, we stopped at Mr. Reynolds's 
gate : neither he nor his lady was at home. Mr. Stanley, who 
wished to show us a fine reach of the river from the drawing* 
room window, desired the servant to show us into it. There 
we beheld a curious illustration of what we had heard. In 
the ample bow-window lay a confused heap of the glittering 
spoils of the most expensive toys. Before the rich silk chairs 
knelt two of the children, in the act of rapidly demolishing 
their fine painted play-things ; ** others apart sat on the jloor 
retired," and more deliberately employed in picking to 
pieces their little gaudy works of art. A pretty girl, who 
had a beautiful wax doll on her lap almost as big as herself,, 
was pulling out its eyes, that she might see how they were 
put in. Another, weary of this cosUy baby, was making a 
little doll of rags. A turbulent-looking boy was tearing out 
the parchment from a handsome new drum, that he might see,, 
as he told us, where the noise came from. These I forgave ; 
they had meaning in their mischief. 

Another, having kicked about a whole little gilt library,, 
was sitting, with the decorated pages torn asunder at his 
feet, reading a little dirty penny book, which the kitchen 
maid had bought of a hawker at the door. The Persian car* 
pet was strewed with the broken limbs of a painted horse, 
almost as large as a pony, while the discontented little mas^ 
ter was riding astride on a long rough stick. A bigger boy,, 
after having broken the panels of a fine gilt coach, we saw 
dierwards in the court-yard, nailing together a few dirty bitu 
of ragged elm boards, to make himself a wheelbarrow^ 
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" Not only the disciple of the fastidioas Jean Jacques/' 
exclaimed I, ** but the sound rotary (^ truth and reason, musl 
triumph at such an instance of the satiety of riches, and the 
weariness of ignorance and idleness. One such practical iik 
stance of the insufficiency of affluence to bestow the pleasures 
which industry must buy ; one such" actual exemplificatioii 
of the folly of supposing that injudicious profusion and mis- 
taken fondness can supply that pleasure which must be 
worked out before it can be enjoyed, is worth a whole folio 
of argument or exhortation.'' The ill-bred little flock paid 
no attention to us, and only returned a rude * n — o' or ' ye — s ' 
to our questions. 

** Caroline," said Sir John, *^ these painted ruins afford a 
good lesson for us. We must desire our rich uncles and our 
generous godmothers to make an alteration in their presents, 
if they cannot be prevailed upon to withhold them." 

'* It is a sad mistake," said Mr. Stanley, '' to su^^se that 
youth wants to be so incessantly amused. They want not 
pleasures to be chalked out for them. Lay a few cheap and 
coarse materials in their way, and let their own busy inven* 
tions be suffered to work. They have abundant pleasure in 
the mere freshness and novelty of life, its unbroken health, 
its elastic spirit, its versatile temper, and its ever-new re* 
sources." 

'' So it appears, Stanley," said Sir John, '' when I look at 
your little group of girls, recluses as they are called. How 
many cheap yet lively {Measures do they seem to enjoy I — ^their 
successive occupations, their books, their animating exercise, 
their charitable rounds, their ardent friendships, the social 
table, at which the elder ones are companions, not mutes ; 
the ever-varying pleasures of their garden, 

Increasing virtue and approving heaven." 

While we were sitting with Lady Aston, on whom we 
next called, Mr. Stanley suddenly exclaimed, ''The Miss 
Flams are coming up the gravel walk ! " Lady Aston looked 
vexed, but, correcting herself, said, ''Mr. Stanley, we owe 
this visit to you, or rather to your friend," bowing to me ; 
" they saw your carriage stq[) here, or they would not have 
done so dull a thing as to have called on me." 

These new guests [resented a new scene, very uncongenial 
to the timid and tranquil spirit of the amiable hostess. There 
seemed to be a contest between the sisters, who should be 
most eloquent, most loud, or most inquisitive. They eagerly 
attacked me all at once, as supposing me to be overflowing 

X4* 
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with intelligence from the metropolis, a place which thej not 
only believed to contain exclusively all that was worth seeing, 
but all that was worth hearing. The rest of the world they 
considered as a barren wilderness, of which the hungry inhabit- 
ants could only be kept from starving, by such meagre ali- 
ment as the occasional reports of its pleasures, fashions, and 
anecdotes, which might now and then be conveyed by some 
stray traveller, might furnish. 

" It is so strange to us," said Miss Bell, " and so mon- 
strously dull and vulgar, to be in the country at this time of 
the year, that we don't know what to do with ourselves." 

" As to the time of year, madam," said I, " if ever one 
would wish to be in the country at all, surely this month is 
the point of perfection. The only immoral thing with which 
I could ever charge our excellent sovereign is, that he was 
born in June, and has thus furnished his fashionable subjects 
with a loyal pretence for encountering ' the sin and seacoal 
of London,' to borrow Will Honeycomb's phrase, in the finest 
month of the twelve. But where that is the real motive with 
one, it is the pretence of a thousand." 

" How can you be so shocking I " said she ; ** but papa is 
really grown so cross and so stingy, as to prevent our going 
to town at all these last two or three years ; and for so mean 
a reason that I am ashamed to tell you." Out of politeness 
I did not press to know ; I needed not, for she was resolved 
I should not ** burst in ignorance." 

She went on — *' Do you know he pretends that times are 
hard, and public difficidties increasing ; and he declares that 
whatever privations we endure, government must be support- 
ed ; so that he says it is right to draw in, in the only way in 
which he can do it honestly ; I am sure it is not doing it 
creditably. Did you ever hear any thing so shabby?" 
** Shabby, madam ! " replied I ; "I honor a gentleman who 
has integrity enough to do a right thing, and good sense 
enough not to be ashamed to own it." 

" Yes, but papa need not. The steward declares, if he 
would only raise his tenants a very little, he would have more 
than enough; but papa is inflexible. He says my brother 
must do as he pleases when he comes to the estate, but that 
he himself promised when he came into possession, that he 
would never raise the rents, and that he will never be worse 
than his word." As I could not find in my heart to join in 
abusing a gentleman for resolving never to be worse than his 
word, I was silent. 

She then inquired, with more seriousness, if there were an j 
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prospect of peace. I was better pleased with this qnestioiiy 
as it implied more anxiety for the lives of her fellow-creatures, 
than I had given her credit for. '' I am anxiously looking 
into all the papers," continued she, without giving me time 
to speak, ** because, as soon as there is peace, papa has prom- 
ised we shall go to town again. If it was not for thai, I 
should not care if there was war till doomsday ; for what with 
marching regiments, and militia, and volunteers, nothing can 
be pleasanter than it makes the country ; I mean as far as 
the country can be pleasant." They then ran over the 
names and respective merits of every opera singer, every 
dancer, and every actor, with incredible volubility; and I 
believe they were not a little shocked at my slender acquaint- 
ance with the nomenclature, and the little interest I took in 
the criticisms they built upon it. 

Poor Lady Aston looked oppressed and fatigued, but ii»- 
wardly rejoiced, as she afterwards owned to me, that her 
daughters were not within hearing. I was of a different 
opinion, upon the Spartan principle of making their children 
sober by the spectacle of the intoxicated Helots. Miss Bell's 
eloquence seemed to make but little impression on Sir 
George ; or rather it produced an effect directly contrary to 
admiration. His good taste seemed to revolt at her flippancy. 
Every time I see this young man, he rises in my esteem. His 
ingenuous temper and engaging modesty set off to advantage 
a very fair understanding. 

In our way home, we were accosted by Mr. Flam. After 
a rough but hearty salutation, and a cordial invitation to 
come and dine with him, he galloped off, being engaged on 
business. ''This is an honest country squire of the old 
cut," said Mr. Stanley, afterwards. " He has a very good es- 
tate, which he has so much delight in managing, that he has 
no pleasure in any thing else. He was prevailed on by his 
father to marry his present wife, for no other reason than be- 
cause her estate joined to his, and broke in a little on the 
arrandissement ; but it was judged that, both being united, 
all might be brought within a ring fence. This was thought 
a reason sufficiently powerful for the union of two immortal 
beings, whose happiness here and hereafter might be impeded 
or promoted by it. The felicity of the connection has been in 
exact proportion to the purity of the motive." 

I could not forbear interrupting Mr. Stanley, by observing 
that nothing had surprised or hurt me more in the little ob- 
servation I had made on the subject of marriage, than the 
frequent indifference of parents to the moral, and especially 
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to the religious charactejr of the man who {Sroposed himsell 
*' That family, fortune and connections, should have their full 
share in the business, I readily admit,'' added I, ** but that it 
should ever form the chief, often the only ground of accept* 
ance, has, I confess, lowered mankind in my esteem more 
completely, than almost any other instance of ambition, avfr- 
rice, or worldliness. That a very young girl, who has not 
been carefully educated, should be captivated by personal ad- 
Tantages, and even infatuated by splendor, is less surprising, 
than that parents, who having themselves experienced the 
insufficiency of riches to happiness — that they should be ea- 
gerly impatient to part from a beloved daughter, reared with 
fondness at least, if not with wisdom, to a man of whose [vin- 
ciples they have any doubt, and of whose mind they have a 
mean opinion, is a thing I cannot understand. And yet 
what proposal, almost, is rejected on this ground?" Lu- 
cilia's eyes at this moment shone with such expressive 
brightness, that I exultingly said to myself, ** Lord Staunton, 
I defy thee!" 

^* The mischief of this lax principle is of wide extent," re* 
plied Mr. Stanley. " When girls are continually hearing 
what an advantageous, what a desirable marriage such a 
young friend has made, with a man so rich, so splendid, so 
great ; though they have been accustomed to hear this very 
man condemned for his profligacy perhaps, at least they know 
him to be destitute of piety — when they hear that these things 
are not considered as any great objection to the union, what 
opinion must these girls form, not only of the maxims by 
which the world is governed, but of the truth of that religion 
which those persons profess ? 

*^ But to return to Mr. Flam. He passed through the usual 
course of education, but has profited so little by it, that 
though he has a certain natural shrewdness in his understand- 
ing, I believe he has scarcely read a book these twenty years, 
except Bum's Justice and The Agricultural Reports. Yet 
when he wants to make a figure, he now and then lards his 
discourse with a scrap of threadbare Latin, which he used to 
steal in his school-boy exercises. He values himself on his 
integrity, and is not destitute of benevolence. These, he 
says, are the sum and substance of religion ; and though I 
combat this mistaken notion as often as he puts it in my 
power, yet I must say that some who make more profession 
would do well to be as careful in these points. He ofien con- 
trasts himself with his old friend Ned Tyrrel, and is proud 
of showing how much better a mm h^ ib without religiao^ 
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than Ned is with all his pretensions to it. It is by thus com- 
paring ourselves with worse men, that we grow vain, and with 
more fortunate men, that we become discontented. 

"All the concern he ^ves himself about his wife and 
daughters is, that they shall not run him in debt ; and indeed 
he is so liberal, that he does not drive them to the necessity. 
In every thing else, they follow their own devices. They 
teased him, however, to let them spend two or three winters 
in town, the mother hinting that it teould answer. He was 
prevailed oo to try it as a speculation, but the experiment 
failed. He now insists that they shall go no more, till the 
times mend, to any of the advertising places, such as London, 
Brighton, or Bath : he says, that attending so many fairs and 
markets is very expensive, especially as tl^ girls don't go off. 
He will now see what can be done by private contract at 
home, without the cost of journeys, with fresh keep and 
trimming, and docking into the bargain. They must now 
take their chance among country dealers; and, provided they 
will give him a son-in-law, whose estate is free from encum- 
brances, who pays his debts, lives within his income, does not 
rack his tenants, never drinks claret, hates the French, and 
loves field sports, he will ask no more questions.'' 

I could not but observe how preferable the father's eon- 
duct, with all its faults, was to that of the rest of the family. 
" I had imagined," said I, '' that this coarse character was 
quite out of print Though it is religiously bad, and of course 
morally defective, yet it is so politically valuable, that I should 
not be sorry to see a new edition of these obsc^te squires, 
somewhat corrected, and better lettered." 

" All his good qualities," said Mr. Stanley, ** for want of 
religion, have a flaw in them. His good nature is so little 
directed by judgment, that while it serves the individual, it 
injures the public. As a brother magistrate, I am obliged to 
act in almost constant opposition to him ; and his indiscre- 
tions do more mischief by being of a nature to increase his 
popularity. He is fully persufSed that occasional intoxica- 
tion is the best reward for habitual industry ; and insists that 
it is good old English kindness to make the church ringers 
periodically tipsy at the holidays, though their families starve 
fiir it the whole week. He and I have a regular contest at 
the annual village fairs, because he insists that my refusing 
to let them begin on a Sunday is alM'idging their few rights, 
and robbing them of a day which they might add to their 
pleasure, without injury to their profit. He allows all the 
strolling players, mountebanks, and jugglers, to exhibit, be* 
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cause, he says, it is charity. His charity, however, is so 
short-sighted, that he does not see, that while these vagabonds 
are supplying the wants of the dav, their improvident habits 
suffer them to look no farther ; that his own workmen are 
spending their hard-earned money in these illegal diver* 
sions, while the expense is the least mischief which their 
daughters incur." 

Our next visit was to Mr. Carlton, whom I had found, in 
one or two previous interviews, to be a man of excellent 
sense, and a perfect gentleman. Sir John renewed with 
pleasure his acquaintance with the husband, while Lady Bel* 
field was charmed to be introduced to the wife, with whose 
character she was so enamored, and whose gentle manners 
were calculated to confirm the affection which her little his« 
tory had inspired. 



CHAPTER XXVn. 

In the morning, Mr. Stanley, Sir John Belfield, and I, took 
a walk to call on our valuable rector. On our return home, 
amidst that sort of desultory conversation which a walk often 
produces, ** Since we left the parsonage, sir,'' said I, address- 
ing myself to Mr. Stanley, " I have been thinking how little 
justice has been done to the clerical character in those pop- 
ular works of imagination which are intended to exhibit a 
picture of living manners. There are, indeed, a very few 
happy exceptions. Yet I cannot but regret that so many fair 
occasions have been lost of advancing tlie interests of religion 
by personifying her amiable graces in the character of her 
ministers. I allude not to the attack of the open infidel, nor 
the sly insinuation of the concealed skeptic ; nor do I advert 
to the broad assault of the enemy of good government, who, 
falling foul of every established institution, would naturally 
be expected to show little favor to the ministers of the church. 
But I advert to those less prejudiced and less hostile writers, 
who, having, as I would hope, no political or moral motive for 
undermining the order, would rather desire to be considered 
as among its firiends and advocates." 

'' I understand you," replied Mr. Stanley. ** I believe that 
this is often done, not fi'om any disrespect to the sacred func* 
tion, nor fi'om any wish to depreciate an order which even 
common sense and common prudence, Without the ii^terven- 
tion of religion, tell us, cannot be set in too respectable a 
light I believe it commonly arises firom a different cause. 
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The writer himself, having but a low idea of the requirements 
of Christianity, is consequently neither able nor willing to af- 
fix a very elevated standard for the character of its ministers. 
Some of these writers, however, describe a clergyman in gen- 
eral terms, as a paragon of piety, but they seldom make him 
act up to the description with which he sets out. He is rep- 
resented, in the gross, as adorned with all the attributes of 
perfection, but when he comes to be drawn out in detail, he 
is found to exhibit little of that superiority which had been as- 
cribed to him in the lump. You are told how religious he is^ 
but when you come to hear him converse, you are not always 
quite certain whether he professes the religion of the Shaster 
or the Bible. You hear of his moral excellence, but you find 
him adopting the maxims of the world, and living in the pur- 
suits of ordinary men. In short, you will find that he has lit- 
tle of a clergyman, except the name." 

*' A sensible little work of fiction," replied I, ** lately fell 
in my way. Among its characters was that of a grave divine. 
From the strain of panegyric bestowed on him, I expected to 
have met with a rival to the fathers of the primitive church. 
He is presented as a model, and indeed he counsels, he re- 
proves, he instructs — but he goes to a masquerade." 

** This assimilation of general piety," said Mr. Stanley, 
''with occasional conformity to the practice of the gay 
world, I should fear, would produce two ill effects. It will 
lower the professional standard to the young reader while he 
is perusing the ideal character, and the comparison will difr- 
pose him to accuse of forbidding strictness the pious clergy- 
man of real life. After having been entertained with the 
mixture of religion and laxity in the imaginary divine whom 
he has been following fi'om the serious lecture to the scene of 
revelry, will he not be naturally disposed to accuse of morose- 
ness the existing divine who blends no such contradiction ? 

''But the evil of which I more particularly complain," 
continued he, " because it exists in works universally read, 
and written, indeed, with a life and spirit which make them 
both admired and remembered, is found in the ingenious and 
popular novels of the witty class. lii some of these, even 
where the author intends to give a favorable representation 
of a clergyman, he more fi'equently exhibits him for the pur- 
pose of merriment than for that of instruction." 

** I confess with shatle," said Sir John, " that the spirit, 
fire, and knowledge of mankind, of the writers to whom you 
allude, have made me too generally indulgent to their gross 
pictures of life, and to the loose morals of their good men." 
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*^ Goad men ! " said Mr. Stanley. ** After reading some 
of those works in the early part of my life, I amused myself 
with the idea that I should like to interweave the character 
of a Christian among the heroes of Fielding and Smollet, as 
the shortest way of proving their good men to be worthless 
fellows; and to show how little their admired characters 
rise, in point of morals, above the heroes of the Beggar's 
Opera. 

" Knowledge of the world," continued he, " should always 
be used to mend the world. A writer employs his knowledge 
honestly when he points out the snares and pitfalls of vice. 
But when he covers those snares and pitfalls with flowers ; 
when he fascinates in order that he may corrupt ; when he 
engages the affections by polluting them, — ^I know not how % 
man can do a deeper injury to society, or more fatally inflame 
his own future reckoning." 

** But to return to our more immediate subject," said I, 
** I cannot relish their singling out the person of a pious cler* 
gyman as a peculiarly proper vehicle for the display of hu- 
mor. Why qualities which excite ridicule should be neces- 
sarily blended with such as command esteem, is what I have 
never been able to comprehend." 

" Even where the characters," replied Mr. Stanley, " have 
been so pleasingly delineated as to attract affection by their 
worth and benevolence, there is always a drawback from their 
respectability by some trait that is ludicrous, some situation 
that is unclerical, some incident that is absurd. There is a 
contrivance to expose them to some awkward distress ; there 
is some palpable weakness to undo the effect of their general 
example, some impropriety of conduct, some gross error in 
judgment, some excess of simplicity, which, by infallibly di- 
minishing the dignity, weakens the influence of the charao- 
ter, and of course lessens the veneration of the reader." 

'' I have often," replied I, ** felt that though we may love 
the man we laugh at, we shall never reverence him. We 
may like him as a companion, but we shall never look up to 
him as an instructor." 

** I know no reason," observed Mr. Stanley, <^ why a pioas 
divine may not have as much wit and humor as any other 
man. And we have it on the word of the wittiest of the 
whole body. Dr. South, that * piety does not necessarily in- 
vdve dulness.' An author may lawfully make his churchman 
as witty as he pleases, or rather as witty as he can ; but he 
should never make him the butt of the wit of other men, 
which is, in fret, making him the butt of Ins own wit WhiA 
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18 meant to be a comicai parson is no respectable or prudent 
exhibition ; nor, with the utmost stretch of candor, can I be- 
lieve that the motive of the exhibiter is always of the purest 
kind. 

" How far," continued Mr. Stanley, " authors have found 
it necessary to add these diverting appendages in order to 
qualify piety ; how far they have been obliged to dilute reli- 
gion, so as to make it palatable and pardonable, I will not 
pretend to decide. But, whether such a mixture be not cal- 
culated to leave a lasting effect on the mind, unfavorable to 
the clericd character; whether these associations are not 
injurious even to religion itself, let those declare, if they will 
speak honestly, who have been accustomed to be excessively 
delighted with such combinations." 

*' I am a little afraid," returned Sir John, " that I have 
formerly, in some degree, fallen under this censure. But 
surely, Stanley, you would not think it right to lavish undue 
praise, even on characters of a better stamp ; you would not 
commend ordinary merit highly, and, above all, you would 
not, I presume, screen the faults of the worthless." 

'' I am as far from insisting," replied he, ** on the universal 
piety of the clergy, as for bespeaking reverence for the un- 
worthy individual ; all that I contend for is, that no arts 
should ever be employed to discredit the order. The abet- 
tors of revolutionary principles, a few years ago, had the 
acuteness to perceive, that so to discredit it was one of their 
most powerful engines. Had not that spirit been providen- 
tially extinguished, they would have done more mischief to 
religion, by their artful mode of introducing degrading pic- 
tures of our national instructers, in their popular tracts, than 
the Hobbeses and the Bolingbrokes had done, by blending ir- 
religion with their philosophy ; or the Yoltaires and the Gib- 
bons, by interweaving it into their history. Whatever is 
mixed up with our amusements, is swallowed with more 
danger because with more pleasure, and less suspicion, than 
any thing which comes under a graver name and more serious 
43hape." 

''I presume," said Sir John, "you do not mean to invoke 
in your censure the exquisitely keen satires of Erasmus on 
the ecclesiastics of his day ; and I remember that you your 
' «elf could never read without delight the pointed wit of 
Boileau against the spiritual voluptuaries of his time, in his 
admirable Lutrin. Perhaps you are not disposed to give the 
same quarter to the pleasant ridicule of Le Sage." 

" We justify ourselves as good Protestants," rejoined Mr. 

YOL. II. 8 
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Stanley, " for pardoning the severe but just attacks of tbe 
former and the poet on the vices of a corrupt church* 
Though, to speak the truth, I am not quite certain that even 
these two discriminating and virtuous authors did not, es- 
pecially Erasmus, now and then indulge themselves in a 
sharpness which seemed to bear upon religion itself, and not 
merely on the luxury and idleness of its degenerate minis- 
ters. As to Le Sage, who, with all his wit, I should never 
have thought of bringing into such good company, he was 
certainly withheld by no restraints, either moral or religious. 
And it is obvious to me, that he seems rather gratified, that 
he had the faults to expose, than actuated by an honest zeal, 
by exposing, to correct them." 

" I wish I could say," replied Sir John, "that the Spanish 
Priar of Dryden, and the witty Opera of the living Dryden, 
did not fall under the same suspicion. I have often observed, 
that as Lucian dashes with equal wit and equal virulence at 
every religion, of every name and every nation, so Dryden, 
with the same diffusive zeal, attacks the ministers of every re- 
ligion. In ransacking muflis, monks, and prelates, to confirm 
his favorite position, 

That priests of all religions are the same, 

he betrays a ^cret wish to intimate that not only the priests 
of all religions, but the religions of all priests, are pretty 
much alike." 

" He has, however," said Mr. Stanley, " made a sort of 
palinode, by his consummately beautifiil poem of the goad 
parson. Yet even this lovely picture he could not allow 
nimself to complete without a fling at the order, which he 
declares, at the conclusion, he only spares for the sake of one 
exception." 

'* Rousseau," said Sir John, " seems to be the only skeptic 
who has not, in this respect, acted unfairly. His Savoyard 
Vicar is represented as a grave, consistent and ^exemplary 
character." 

" True," replied Mr. Stanley. " But don't you perceive 
why he is so represented ? He is exhibited as a model of 
goodness, in order to exalt the scanty faith and unsound doc- 
trines of which he is the teacher. 

** I would not," continued he, '* call that man an enemy to 
the church who should reprobate characters who are a dish 
honor to it. But the just though indignant biographer of a 
real Sterne, or a real Churchill, exhibits a very different 
spirit, and produces a very different effect firom the painter 
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f)f an imaginary Thwcu^kum or Supple, In the historian, 
CMicealment would be blamable, and palliation mischievous. 
He fairly epcposes the individual without wishing to bring 
any reproach on the profession. What I blame is, employ- 
ing the vehicle of fiction for the purpose of blackening, or in 
any degree discrediting, a body of men, who depend much 
for the success of their labors on public opinion, and on the 
success of whose labors depends so large a portion of the 
public virtue." 

" I have sometimes," said I, ** heard my father express his 
surprise that the most engaging of all writers, Mr. Addison, 
a man so devout himself, so forward to do honor to religicm 
on all occasions, should have let slip so fair an opportunity 
fi>r exalting the value of a country clergyman, as the descrip- 
tion of Sir Roger de Coverley's chaplain naturally put in his 
hands."* 

** You must allow," said Sir John, " that he has made him 
worthy, and that he has not made him absurd." 

** I grant it," replied I, " but he has made him dull and 
acquiescent He has made him any thing rather than a 
iwttern." 

" But what I most regret," said Mr. Stanley, " is, that the 
use he has made of this character is to give the stamp of his 
own high authority to a practice, which, though it is charac- 
teristically recommended by the whimsical knight, whose 
original vein of humor leaves every other far behind it, yet 
should never have had the sanction of the author of the Sat- 
urday pieces in the Spectator — ^I mean, the practice of the 
minister of a little country parish, preaching to farmers and 
peasants the most learned, logical, and profound discourses in 
the English language." 

** It has, I believe," replied Sir John, ** excited general 
wonder that so consummate a judge of propriety should have 
commended, as suitable instruction for Uliterate villagers, the 
sermons of those incomparable scholars Fleetwood, South, 
Tillotson, Barrow, Galamy, and Sanderson." 

** But this is not the worst," said Mr. Stanley ; " for Mr. 
Addison not only clearly approves it in the individual ia^ 
stance, but takes occasion from it to establish a general rule, 
and indefinitely to advise the country clergy to adopt the cus- 
tom of preaching these same discooisies ' instead of wasting 
their spirits in laborious compositions of their oum* " 

Surely," replied I, ** an enemy of religion could not easi- 

• See Speetator, YoL S. No. 107. 
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)y have devised a more effectual method for thinning the vil* 
lage church, or lessening the edification of the unlettered aur 
ditor, than this eminent advocate for Christianity has here in« 
cautiously suggested." 

" I am sorry," said Mr. Stanley, ** that such a man has 
given such a sanction for reducing religious instruction to litp 
tie more than a form, and for seeming to consider the mere 
act of attending public worship as the sole end of its institu- 
tion, without sufficiently taking into the account the nature 
and the importance of the instruction itself, and without 
considering that nothing can be edifying which is not intelli- 
gible. Besides, it is not only preventing the improvement of 
the people, but checking that of the preacher. It not only 
puts a bar to his own advancement in the art of teaching, but 
retards that growth in piety which might have been promoted 
in himself while he was preparing in secret to promote that 
of his hearers." 

** And yet," replied Sir John, ** to speak honestly, I am 
afraid, had I been the patron, I should have been so grati- 
fied myself with hearing those fine compositions, that I 
could not heartily have blamed my chaplain for preaching 
no other." 

" My dear Sir John," said Mr. Stanley, " neither your 
good sense, nor your good nature would, I am persuaded, 
allow you to purchase your own gratification at the expense 
of a whole congregation. You, a man of learning and of 
leisure, can easUy supply any deficiency of ability in plain 
but useful sermons. But how would the tenants, the work- 
men, and the servants (for of such at least was Sir Roger's 
congregation composed), how would those who have little 
other means of edification, indemnify themselves for the loss 
of that single opportunity which the whole week affords 
them 1 Is not that a most inequitable way of proportioning 
instruction, which, while it pleases or profits the well-informed 
individual, cuts off the instruction of the multitude? If 
we may twist a text from its natural import, is it * rightly 
dividing the word of truth' to feast the patron and starve the 
parish?" 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Thouga Mr. Stanley had checked my impetuosity in my 
application to him, and did not encourage my addresses with 
a promptitude suited to the ardor of my affection, yet as the 
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warmth of my attachment, notwithstanding I made it a dutj 
to restrain its outward expression, could not escape either his 
penetration, or that of his admirable wife, they began a little 
to relax in the strictness with which they had avoided speak- 
ing of their daughter. They never indeed introduced the 
subject themselves, yet it some how or other never failed to 
find its way into all conversation in which I was one of the 
interlocutors. 

Sitting one day in Lucilla's bower with Mrs. Stanley, and 
speaking, though in general terms, on the subject nearest my 
heart, with a tenderness and admiration as sincere as it was 
fervent, I dwelt particularly on some instances which I had 
recently heard from Edwards, of her tender attention to the 
rick poor, and her zeal in often visiting them, without regard 
to weather or the accommodation of a carriage. 

" I assure you," said Mrs. Stanley, ** you overrate her. 
Lucilla is no prodigy dropped down from the clouds. Ten 
thousand other young women, with natural good sense, and 
good temper, might, with the same education, the same neg- 
^ct of what is useless, and the same attention to what is ne- 
cessary, acquire the same habits and the same principles. 
Her being no prodigy, however, perhaps makes her example, 
as far as it goes, more important. She may be more useful, 
because she carries not that discouraging superiority, which 
others might be deterred from imitating, through hopelessness 
to reach. If she is not a miracle whom others might despair 
to emulate, she is a Christian whom every gurl of. a fair un- 
derstanding and good disposition may equal, and whom, I 
hope and believe, many girls excel." 

I asked Mrs. Stanley's permission to attend the young 
kdies in one of their benevolent rounds. ** When I have 
leisure to be of the party," replied she, smiling, " you shall 
accompany us. I am afraid to trust your warm feelings. 
Your good nature would, perhaps, lead you to commend as a 
merit what in fact deserves no praise at all, the duty being so 
obvious and so indispensable. I have often heard it regretted 
that ladies have no stated employment, no profession. It is 
a mistake. Charity is the calling of a lady ; the care of the 
poor is her profession. Men have little time or taste for 
details. Women of fortune have abundant leisure, which 
can in no way be so prc^riy or so pleasantly filled up, as in 
making themselves intimately acquainted with the worth and 
the wants of all within their reach — with their wants, be- 
cause it is their bounden duty to administer to them ; with 
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their worth, because, without this knowledge, they cannot ad- 
minister prudently and appropriately.'' 

I expressed to Mrs. Stanley the delight with which I had 
heard of the admirable regulations of her family, in the man- 
agement of the poor, and how much their power of doing 
good was said to be^nlarged by the judgment and discrimi- 
nation with which it was done. 

" We are far from thinking," replied she, " that our charity 
should be limited to our own immediate neighborhood. We 
are of opinion, that it should not be left undone any where, 
but that there it should be done indispensably. We consider 
our own parish as our more appropriate field of action, where 
Providence, by * fixing the bounds of our habitation,' seems 
to have made us peculiarly responsible for the comfort of those 
whom he has doubtless placed around us for that purpose. 
It is thus that the Almighty vindicates his justice, or rather 
ealls on us to vindicate it. It is thus he explains why he 
admits natural evil into the world, by making the wants of 
one part of the community an exercise for the compassion of 
the other. 

" Surely," added Mrs. Stanley, "the reason is particularly 
obvious, why the bounty of the affluent ought to be most lib- 
erally, though not exclusively, extended to the spot whence 
they derive their revenues. There seems indeed to be a 
double motive for it. The same act involves a duty both to 
God and to man. The largest bounty to the necessitous on 
our estates, is rather justice than charity. 'Tis but a kind 
of pepper-corn acknowledgment to the great Lord and Pro- 
prietor of all, from whom we hold them. And to assist their 
own laboring poor is a kind of natural debt, which persons 
who possess great landed property owe to those from the 
sweat of whose brow they derive their comforts, and even 
their riches. 'Tis a commutation, in which, as the advan- 
tage is greatly on our side, so is our duty to diminish the dif- 
ference, of paramount obligation." 

I then repeated my request, that I might be allowed to 
take a practical lesson in the next peri<xiical visit to the 
cottages. 

Mrs. Stanley replied, " As to my girls, the elder ones, I 
trust, are such veterans in their trade, that your approbation 
can do them no harm ; nor do they stand in need of it as an 
incentive. But should the little ones find that their charity 
procures them praise, they might perhaps be charitable for 
the sake of praise ; their benevolence might be set at work 
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1^ their vanity, and they might be led to do that, from the 
love of applause, which can only please God when the princir 
pie is pure. The iniquity of our holy things, my good friend, 
requires much Christian vigilance. Next to not giving at 
all, the greatest fault is to give from ostentation. The con- 
test is only between two sins. The motive robs the act 
of the very name of virtue, while the good work that is paid 
in praise, is stripped of the hope of higher retribution.'' 

Ou my assuring Mrs. Stanley, that I thought such an in- 
troduction to their systematic schemes of charity might in- 
form my own mind and improve my habits, she consented, 
and I have since been a frequent witness of their admirable 
method, and have been studying plans which involve the 
good both of body and soul. O ! if I am ever blessed with a 
coadjutress, a directress let me rather say, formed under such 
auspices, with what delight shall I transplant the principles 
and practices of Stanley Grove to the Priory ! Nor indeed 
would I ever marry, but with the animating hope that not 
only myself, but all around me, would be the better and the 
happier for the presiding genius I shall place there. 

Sir John Belfield had joined us while we were on this Unpic. 
I had observed sometimes, that though he was earnest on the 
general principle of benevolence, which he considered as a 
most imperious duty, or, as he said, in his warm way, as 
flo lively a pleasure, that he was almost ready to suspect ifit 
were a duty, yet I was sorry to find that his generous mind 
had not viewed this large subject under all its aspects. He 
had not hitherto regarded it as a matter demanding any 
thing but money ; while time, inquiry, discrimination, system, 
he confessed he had not much taken into the account. He 
did a great deal of good, but had not allowed himself time or 
thought for the best way of doing it Charity, as opposed to 
hard-heartedness and covetousness, he warmly exercised; 
but when, with a willing liberality, he had cleared himself 
from the suspicion of those detestable vices, he was indolent 
in the proper distribution of money, and somewhat negli- 
gent of its just application. Nor had he ever considered, as 
every man should do, because every man's means are limited, 
how the greatest quantity of good could be done with any 
given sum. 

But the worst of all was, he had imbibed certain popular 
prejudices respecting the more religious charities ; prejudices 
altogether unworthy of his enlightened mind. He too much 
limited his ideas of bounty to bodily wants. This distinction 
was not with him, as it is with many, invented as an argu- 
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ment for saving his money, which he most willingly be* 
stowed for feeding and clothing the necessitous. But as to 
the propriety of affording them religious instruction, he owned 
he had not made up his mind. He had some doubts whether 
it were a duty. Whether it were a benefit, he had still 
stronger doubts ; adding that he should begin to consider the 
subject more attentively than he had yet done. 

Mrs. Stanley in reply said, " I am but a poor casuist, Sir 
John, and I must refer you to Mr. Stanley for abler argu- 
ments than I can use. I will venture, however, to say, that 
even on your own ground it appears to be a pressing duty. 
If sin be the cause of so large a portion of the miseries of 
human life, must not that be the noblest charity, which cures, 
or lessens, or prevents sin? And are not they the truest 
benefactors even to the bodies of men, who, by their religious 
exertions to prevent the corruption of vice, prevent also, in 
some measure, that poverty and disease, which are the natu- 
ral concomitants of vice 1 If, in endeavoring to make men 
better, by the infusion of a religious principle, which shall 
check idleness, drinking, and extravagance, we put them in 
the way to become healthier, and richer, and happier, it will 
furnish a practical argument which I am sure will satisfy 
your benevolent heart." 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

Mr. Tyrrel and his nephew called on us in the evening, 
and interrupted a pleasant and useful conversation on which 
we were just entering. 

" Do you know, Stanley," said Mr. Tyrrel, " that you have 
absolutely corrupted my nephew, by what passed at your 
house the other day in favor of reading. He has ever 
since been ransacking the shelves for idle books." 

" I should be seriously concerned," replied Mr. Stanley, 
" if any thing I had said should have drawn Mr. Edward 
off from more valuable studies, or diverted him from the 
important pursuit of religious knowledge." 

"Why, to do him justice, and you too," resumed Mr. 
Tyrrel, " he has, since that conversation, begun assiduously 
to devote his mornings to serious reading ; and it is only an 
hour's leisure in the evening, which he used to trifle away 
that he gives to books of taste ; but I had rather he would 
let them all alone. The best of them will only fill his heart 
with cold morality, and stuff his head with romance and 
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fiction. I would not have a religious man ever look into a 
book of your beUes-lettres nonsense ; and if he be really reli- 
gious, he will make a general bonfire of the poets." 

''That is rather too sweeping a sentence," said Mr. 
Stanley. " It would, I grant you, have been a benefit to 
mankind, if the entire works of some celebrated poets, and 
a considerable portion of the works of many not quite so ex- 
ceptionable, were to assist the conflagration of your pile." 

" And if fuel failed," said Sir John Belfield, " we might 
not only rob Belinda's altar of her 

Twelve tomes of French romances, neatly gilt, 

but feed the flame with countless marble-covered octavos from 
the modern school. But, having made this concession, allow 
me to observe, that because there has been a voluptuous 
Petronius, a profane Lucretius, and a licentious Ovid, — ^to say 
nothing of the numberless modern poets, or rather individud 
poems, that are immoral and corrupt, — shall we therefore 
exclude all works of imagination from the library of a young 
man? Surely we should not indiscriminately banish the 
Muses, as infallible corrupters of the youthful mind: I 
would rather consider a blameless poet as the auxiliary of 
virtue. Whatever talent enables a writer to possess an em- 
pire over the heart, and to lead the passions at his command, 
puts it in his power to be of no small service to mankind, 
it is no new remark that the abuse of any good thing is no 
argument against its legitimate use. Intoxication aflbrds no 
just reason against the use of wine, nor prodigality against 
the possession of wealth. In the instance in dispute, I 
should rather infer that a talent capable of difiusing so much 
mischief was susceptible of no small benefit. That it has 
been so often abused by its misapplication, is one of the 
highest instances of the ingratitude of man for one of the 
highest gifts of God." 

''I cannot think," said I, ''that the Almighty conferred 
such a faculty with a wish to have it extinguished. Works 
of imagination have in many countries been a chief instra- 
ment of civilization. Poetry has not only preceded science 
in the history of human progress, but it has in many coun- 
tries preceded the knowledge of the mechanical arts; and 
I have somewhere read, that in Scotland they could write 
elegant Latin verse before they could make a wheelbarrow. 
For my own part, in my late visit to London, I thought the 
decline of poetry no favorable symptom." 
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" I rejoice to bear it is declining/' said Tyrrel. " I hope 
that what is decaying may in time be extinguished." 

<' Mr. Tjrrrel would have been delighted with what I was 
displeased/' replied L "I met with philosophers who were 
like Plato in nothing but in his abhorrence of the Muses ; 
with politicians who resembled Burleigh only in his enmity 
to Spenser; and with warriors, who, however they might 
emulate Alexander in his conquests, would never have imi- 
tated him in sparing ' the house of Pindarus.' " 

" The art of poetry," said Mr. Stanley, " is to touch the 
passions, and its duty to lead them on the side of virtue. To 
raise and to purify the amusements of mankind ; to multiply 
and to exalt pleasures, which, being purely intellectual, may . 
help to exclude such as are gross in beings so addicted to 
sensuality, is surely not only to give pleasure, but to render 
service. It is allowable to seize every avenue to the heart 
of a being so prone to evil ; to rescue him by every fair means 
not only from the degradation of vice, but from the dominion 
of idleness. I do not now speak of gentlemen of the sacred 
function, to which Mr. Edward Tyrrel aspires, but of those 
who, having no profession, have no stated employment ; and 
who, having more leisure, will be in danger of exceeding the 
due bounds in the article of amusement. Let us then endeav- 
or to allure our youth of fashion from the low pleasures of 
the dissolute ; to snatch them, not only from the destruction 
of the gaming-table, but from the excesses of the dining^ 
table, by inviting them to an elegant delight that is safe, and 
especially by enlarging the range of pure mental pleasure. 

<* In order to this, let us do all we can to cultivate their 
taste, and innocently indulge their fancy. Let us contend 
with impure writers, those deadliest enemies to the youthful 
mind, by opposing to them, in the chaster author, images 
more attractive, wit more acute, learning more various ; in aU 
which excellences our first-rate poets certainly excel their 
vicious compeititors." 

"Would you, Mr. Tyrrel," said Sir John, "throw into 
the enemy's camp all the light arms which oflen successfully 
annoy where the heavy artillery cannot reach ? " 

" Let us," replied Mr. Stanley, " rescue from the hands 
of the profane and the impure the monopoly of wit which 
they affect to possess, and which they would possess if no 
good men had written works of elegant literature, and if all 
good men totally despised them." 

" For my own part," said Mr. Tyrrel, " I believe that a 
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good man, in my sense of the word, will neither write works 
of imagination nor read them." 

" At your age and mine, and better employed, as we cer- 
tainly may be," said Mr. Stanley, "we want not such 
resources. I myself, though I strongly retain the relish, have 
little leisure for the indulgence, which yet I would allow, 
though with great discrimination, to the young and the unoc- 
cupied. What is to whet the genius of the champions of 
virtue, so as to enable them successfully to combat the lead- 
ers of vice and infidelity, if we refuse to let them be occa- 
sionally sharpened and polished by such studies? That 
model of brilliant composition. Bishop Jeremy Taylor, was 
of this opinion, when he said, ' By whatever instrument piety 
is advantaged, use that, though thou grindest thy spears and 
arrows at the forges of the Philistines.' 

" I know," continued Mr. Stanley, " that a Christian need 
not bcNrrow weapons of attack or defence from the classip 
armory ; but, to drop all metaphor, if he be called upon to 
defend truth and virtue against men whose minds are adorned 
with all that is elegant, strengthened with all that is powerful, 
and enriched with all that is persuasive, from the writers in 
question — is he likely to engage with due advantage, if his 
own mind be destitute of the embellishments with which 
theirs abound 1 While wit and imagination are their favor- 
ite instruments, shall we consider the aid of either as use- 
less, much less as sinful in their opponents ? " 

" While young men mil be amused," said Sir John, " it is 
surely of importance that they should be safely amused. We 
should not, therefore, wish to obliterate in authors such facul- 
ties as wit and fancy, nor to extinguish a taste for them in 
readers." 

" Show me any one instance of good that ever was effect- 
ed by any one poet," said Mr. Tyrrel, " and I will give up 
the point ; while, on the other hand, a thousand instances of 
mischief might doubtless be produced." 

" The latter part of your assertion, sir," said I, " I fear is 
too true ; but to what evil has elevation of fancy led Milton, 
or Milton his readers ? In what labyrinths of guilt did it 
involve Spenser or Cowley ? Has Thomson or has Young 
added to the crimes or the calamities of mankind? Into 
what immoralities did it plunge Gay or Goldsmith ? Has it 
tainted the purity of Beattie in his Minstrel, or that of the 
living minstrel of the Lay ? What reader has Mason cor- 
rupted, or what reader has Cowper not benefited ? Milton 
was an enthusiast both in religion and politics. Many en- 
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thusiasts with whom he was connected, doubtless condemned 
the exercise of his imagination in his immortal poem as a 
crime ; but his genius was too mighty to be restrained by op- 
position, and his imagination too vast and powerful to be 
kept down by a party. Had he confined himself to his prose 
writings, weighty and elaborate as some of them are, how lit- 
tle service would he have done the world, and how little 
would he now be read or quoted ! In his lifetime, politics 
might blind his enemies, and fanaticism his friends. But 
now, who, comparatively, reads the Iconoclastes ? Who does 
not readComus?" 

"What then," said Mr. Tyrrel, "you would have our 
young men spend their time in reading idle verses, and our 
girls, I suppose, in reading loose romances ? " 

" It is to preserve both from evils which I deprecate," said 
Mr. Stanley, " that I would consign the most engaging sub- 
jects to the best hands, and raise the taste of our youth, by 
allowing a little of their leisure, and of their leisure only, to 
such amusements ; and that chiefly with a view to disengage 
them from worse pursuits. It is not romance, but indolence ; 
it is not poetry, but sensuality, which are the prevailing evils 
of the day — evils far more fatal in themselves, far more du- 
rable in their effects, than the perusal of works of wit and 
genius. Imagination will cool of itself. The effervescence 
of fancy will soon subside; but absorbing dissipation, but 
paralyzing idleness, but degrading self-love. 

Grows with their growth, and strengthens with their strength.^' 

" A judicious reformer," said Sir John, " will accommo- 
date his remedy to an existing, and not an imaginary evil. 
When the old romances, the Grand Cyruses, the Clelias, the 
Cassandras, the Pharamonds, and the Amadises, had turned 
all the young heads in Europe ; or when the fury of knight- 
errantry demanded the powerful reign of Cervantes to check 
it — it was a duty to attempt to lower the public delirium. 
When, in our own age and country, Sterne wrote his corrupt, 
but too popular lesser work, he became the mischievous 
founder of the school of sentiment. A hundred writers com- 
municated, a hundred thousand readers caught the infection. 
Sentimentality was the disease which then required to be ex- 
pelled. The reign of Sterne is past. Sensibility is discard- 
ed, and with it the softness which it must be confessed be- 
longed to it. Romance is vanished, and with it the heroic, 
though somewhat unnatural elevation which accompanied it. 
We have little to regret in the loss of either ; nor have we 
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much cause to rejoice in what we have gained by the ex- 
change. A pervading and substantial selfishness, the strik- 
ing characteristic of our day, is no great improvement on the 
wildness of the old romance, or the vapid puling of the sen- 
timental school." 

" Surely," said I (L' Almanac des Gourmands at that in- 
stant darting across my mind), " it is as honorable for a g^- 
tleman to excel in critical as in culinary skill. It is as noUe 
to cultivate the intellectual taste, as that of the palate. It in 
at least as creditable to discuss the comparative merits of 
Sophocles and Shakspeare, as the rival ingredients of a soup 
or a sauce. I will even venture to affirm that it is as dignified 
an amusement to run a tilt in favor of Virgil or Tasso against 
their assailants, as to run a barouche against a score of rival 
barouches; and though I own, that, in Gulliver's land of the 
Houyhnhnms, the keeping up the breed of horses might have 
been the nobler patriotism, yet in Great Britain it is hitherto, 
at least, become no contemptible exertion of skill and industry 
to keep up the breed of gentlemen." 



CHAPTER XXX. 

I STROLLED out alouo, intending to call at the Rectory, bat 
was prevented by meeting the worthy Doctor Barlow, who waa 
coming to the Grove. I could not lose so fair an opportunity 
of introducing a subject that was seldom absent from my 
thoughts. I found it was a subject on which I had no new 
discoveries to impart. He told me he had seen and rejoiced 
in the election my heart had made. I was surprised at his 
penetration. He smiled, and said, he " took no great credit 
for his sagacity in perceiving what was obvious to spectators 
far more indifferent than himself; that I resembled those 
animals, who, by hiding their heads in the earth, fancied no- 
body could see them." 

I asked him a thousand questions about Lucilla, whose fine 
mind I knew he had in some measure contributed to form. 
I inquired, with an eagerness which he called jealousy, who 
were her admirers. " As many men as have seen her," re- 
plied he. ** I know no man who has so many rivals as your- 
self. To relieve your apprehensions, however, I will tell you, 
that though there have been several competitors for her favor, 
not one has been accepted. ' There has, indeed, this summer, 
been a very formidable candidate, young Lord Staunton, who 
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has a large estate in the country, and whom she met on a 
visit.'' At these words I felt all my fears revive. A young 
and handsome peer seemed so redoubtable a rival, that, for a 
moment, I only remembered she was a woman, and forgot 
that she was Lucilla. 

'* You may set your heart at rest," said Dr. Barlow, who 
saw my emotion. ** She heard he had seduced the innocent 
daughter of one of his tenants, under the most specious pre- 
tence of honorable love. This, together with the looseness 
of his religious principles, led her to give his lordship a pos- 
itive refusal, though he is neither destitute of talents nor 
personal accomplishments." 

How ashamed was I of my jealousy ! How I felt my ad- 
miration increase ! Tet I thought it was too great before to 
admit of augmentation. *' Another proposal," said Dr. Bar- 
low, " was made to her father by a man every way unexcep- 
tioiiable. But she desired him to be informed, that it was 
her earnest request, that he would proceed no farther, but 
spare her the pain of refusing a gentleman for whose charac- 
ter she entertained a sincere respect ; but being persuaded 
she could never be able to feel more than respect, she posi- 
tively declined receiving his addresses, assuring him, at the 
same time, that she sincerely desired to retain as a friend 
him whom she felt herself obliged to refuse as a husband. 
She is as far from the vanity of seeking to make conquests, 
as from the ungenerous insolence of using ill those whom 
her merit has captivated, and whom her judgment cannot 
accept." 

After admiring in the warmest terms the purity and gen- 
erosity of her heart, I pressed Dr. Barlow still farther, as to 
the interior of her mind. I questioned him as to her early 
habits, and particularly as to her religious attainments, 
telling him that nothing was indifferent to me which related 
to Lucilla. 

«"Miss Stanley," replied he, "is governed by a simple, 
practical end, in all her religious pursuits. She reads her 
Bible, not from habit, that she may acquit herself of a cus- 
tomary form, nor to exercise her ingenuity by allegorizing 
literal passages, or spiritualizing plain ones ; but that she 
may improve in knowledge, and grow in grace. She accus- 
toms herself to meditation, in order to get her mind more 
deeply imbued with a sense of eternal things. She practises 
self-examination, that she may learn to watch against the first 
rising of bad dispositions, and to detect every latent evil in 
her heart She lives in the regular habit of prayer ; not only 
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that she may implore pardon for sin, but that she may ob- 
tain strength against it. She told me one day, when she was 
ill, that if she did not constantly examine the actual state of 
her mind, she should pray at random, without any certainty 
what particular sins she should pray against, or what were 
her particular wants. She has read much Scripture and little 
controversy. There are some doctrines that she does not 
pretend to define, which she yet practically adopts. She 
cannot, perhaps, give you a disquisition on the mysteries of 
the Holy Spirit ; but she can, and does, fervently implore his 
guidance and instruction ; she believes in his efficacy, and 
depends on his support. She is sensible that those truths, 
which, from their deep importance, are most obvious, have 
more of the vitality of religion, and influence practice more, 
than those abstruse points, which unhappily split the religious 
world into so many parties. 

''If I were to name what are her predominant virtues, I 
should say sincerity and humility. Conscious of her own im-. 
perfections, she never justifies her faults, and seldom exten- 
uates them. She receives reproof with meekness, and advice 
with gratitude. Her own conscience is always so ready to 
condemn her, that she never wonders, nor takes ofience at 
the censures of others. 

** That soilness of manner which you admire in her, is not 
the varnish of good breeding, nor is it merely the effect of 
good temper, though in both she excels ; but it is the result 
of humility. She appears humble, not because a mild exte- 
rior is graceful, but because she has an inward conviction of 
unworthiness which prevents an assuming manner. Yet her 
humility has no cant : she never disburdens her conscience 
by a few disparaging phrases, nor lays a trap for praise by 
indiscriminately condemning herself Her humility never 
impairs her cheerfulness ; for the sense of her wants directs 
her to seek, and her faith enables her to find, the sure foun- 
dation of a better hope than any which can be derived fi'om a 
delusive confidence in her own goodness. 

" One day," continued Dr. Barlow, " when I blamed her 
gently for her backwardness in expressing her opinion on 
some serious point, she said, ' I always feel diffident in speak- 
ing on these subjects, not only lest I should be thought to as- 
sume, but lest I really should assume, a degree of piety which 
may not belong to me. My great advantages make me jeal- 
ous of myself. My dear father has so carefully instructed 
me, and I live so much in the habit of hearing his pious sen- 
timents, that I am oflen afiraid of appearing better than I am, 
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and of pretending to feel in my heart, what, perhaps, I only 




I felt in my heart of that resignation of which my lips were 
so lavish.' " 

I hung with inexpressible delight on every word Dr. Bar- 
low uttered, and expressed my fears that such a prize was too 
much above my deserts to allow me to encourage very san- 
guine hopes. " You have my cordial wishes for your suc- 
cess," said he, " though I shall lament the day when you 
snatch so fair a flower from our fields, to transplant it into 
your northern gardens." 

We had now reached the park-gate, where Sir John and 
Lady Belfield joined us. As it was very hot. Dr. Barlow pro- 
posed to conduct us a nearer way. He carried us through 
a small nursery of fruit-trees, which I had not before observ- 
ed, though it was adjoining the ladies' flower-garden, from 
which it was separated and concealed by a row of tall trees. 
I expressed my surprise that the delicate Lucilla would allow 
so coarse an enclosure to be so near her ornamented ground. 
" You see she does all she can to shut it out," rephed he. 
<* I will tell you how it happens, for I cannot vindicate the 
taste of my fair friend, without exposing a better quality in 
her. But if I betray her, you must not betray me. 

" It is a rule, when any servant who has lived seven years 
at the Grove, marries, provided they have conducted them- 
selves well, and made a prudent choice, for Mr. Stanley to 
give them a piece of ground on the waste to build a cottage ; 
he also allows them to take stones from his quarry, and lime 
from his kiln ; to this he adds a bit of ground for a garden. 
Mrs. Stanley presents some kitchen furniture, and gives a 
wedding dinner ; and the rector refuses his fee for perform- 
ing the ceremony." 

<* Caroline," said Sir John, " this is not the first time since 
we have been at the Grove, that I have been struck with ob- 
serving how many benefits naturally result to the poor from 
the rich living on their own estates. Their dependants have 
a thousand petty local advantages, which cost almost nothing 
to the giver, which are yet valuable to the receiver, and of 
which the absent never think." 

" You have heard," said Dr. Barlow, " that Miss Stanley, 
from her childhood, has been passionately fond of cultivating 
a garden. When she was hardly fourteen, she began to re- 
flect that the delight she took in this employment was attend- 
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ed neither with pleasure nor profit to any one but herself, 
and she became jealous of a gratification which was so en- 
tirely selfish. She begged this piece of waste ground of her 
father, and stocked it with a number of fine young fi'uit-trees 
of the common sort, apples, pears, plums, and the smaller 
fruits. When there is a wedding among the older servants, 
or when any good girl out of her school marries, she presents 
their little empty garden with a dozen young apple-trees, and 
a few trees of the other sorts, never forgetting to embellish 
their little court with roses and honey-suckles. These last 
she transplants from the shrubbery, not to fill up the village 
garden, as it is callied, with any thing that is of no positive 
use. She employs a poor lame man in the village a day in 
the week to look after this nursery, and, by cuttings and 
grafts, a good stock is raised on a small space. It is done 
at her own expense, Mr. Stanley making this a condition 
when he gave her the ground ; * otherwise,' said he, * trifling 
as it is, it would be my charity, and not hers, and she would 
get thanked for a kindness which would cost hej nothing.' 
The warm-hearted little Phoebe cooperates in this, and all 
her sister's labors of love. 

" Some such union of charity with every personal indul- 
gence she generally imposes on herself; and from this asso- 
ciation she has acquired another virtue, for she tells me, 
smiling, she is sometimes obliged to content herself with 
practising frugality instead of charity. When she finds she 
cannot afford both her own gratification and the charitable 
act which she wanted to associate with it, and is therefore 
compelled to give up the charity, she compels herself to give 
up the indulgence also. By this self denial she gets a little 
money in hand, for the next demand, and thus is enabled 
to afford both next time." 

As he finished speaking, we espied the lame gardener 
pruning and clearing the trees. " Well, James," said the 
doctor, " how does your nursery thrive ? " " Why, sir," said 
the poor man, " we are rather thin of stout trees at present. 
You know we had three weddings at Christmas, which took 
thirty-six of my best apple-trees at a blow, besides half a 
dozen tall pear-trees, and as many plums. But we shall 
soon fetch it up, for Miss Lucilla makes me plant two for 
every one that is removed, so that we are always provided for 
a wedding, come when it will." 

I now recollected that I had been pleased with observing 
so many young orchards and flourishing cottage gardens in 
the village : little did I suspect the faur hand which could 
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thus in a very few years diffuse an air of smiling comibrt 
around these humble habitations, and embellish poverty itself. 
She makes, they told me, her periodical visits of inspection, 
to see that neatness and order do not degenerate. 

Not to appear too eager, I asked the poor man some ques- 
tions about his health, which seemed infirm. ** I am but 
weak, sir," said he, '' for the matter of that ; but I should have 
been dead long ago but for the squire's family. He gives 
me the run of his kitchen, and Miss Lucilla allows me half a 
crown a week, for one day's work and any odd hour I 
can spare ; but she don't let me earn it, for she is always 
watching for fear it should be too hot, or too cool, or too wet 
for me; and she brings me my dose of bark herself into this 
tool-house, that she may be sure I take it ; for she says ser« 
vants and poor people like to have medicines provided for 
them, but don't care to take them. Then she watches that 
I don't throw my coat on the wet grass, which, she says, 
gives laboring men so much rheumatism ; and she made me 
this nice flannel waistcoat, sir, with her own hands. At 
Christmas they give me a new suit from top to toe, so that I 
want for nothing but a more thankful heart ; for I never can 
be grateful enough to God and my benefactors." 

I asked some further questions, only to have the pleasure 
of hearing him talk longer about Lucilla. ** But, sir," said he, 
interrupting me, "I hear bad news, very bad news. Pray 
your honor forgive me." "What do you mean, James?" 
said I, seeing his eyes fill. " Why, sir, all the servants at 
the Grove will have it that you are come to carry off Miss 
Lucilla. God bless her, whenever she goes. Your Mr. Ed- 
wards, sir, says you are one of the best of gentlemen ; but, 
indeed, indeed, I don't know who can deserve her. She will 
carry a blessing wherever she goes." The honest fellow put 
up the sleeve of his coat to brush away his tears, nor was I 
ashamed of those with which his honest affection filled my 
own eyes. While we were talking, a poor little girl, who, I 
knew by her neat uniform, b^onged to Miss Stanley's school, 
passed us with a little basket in her hand. James called to her, 
and said, " Make haste, Rachel ; you are afl;er your time." 

" What, this is market-day, James, is it ? " said Dr. Bar- 
low, " and Rachel is come for her nosegays ? " " Yes, sir," 
said James ; ** I forgot to tell their honors, that every Satur- 
day, as soon as the school is over, the younger misses give 
Rachel leave to come and fetch some flowers out of their 
garden, which she carries to the town to sell : she commonly 
gets a shilling, half of which they make her lay out to bring 
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home a little tea for her poor sick mother, and the other 
half she lays up to buy shoes and stockings for herself and 
her crippled sister. Every little is a help where there is noth- 
ing, sir." 

Sir John said nothing, but looked at Lady Belfield, whose 
eyes glistened while she softly said, " O how little do the 
rich ever think what the aggregate even of their own squan- 
dered shillings would do in the way of charity, were they sys- 
tematically applied to it ! " 

James now unlocked a little private door, which opened 
into the pleasure-ground. There, at a distance, sitting in a 
circle on the new-mown grass, under a tree, we beheld all the 
little Stanleys, with a basket of flowers between them, out of 
which they were earnestly employed in sorting and tying up 
nosegays. We stood some time admiring their little busy 
faces and active fingers, without their perceiving us, and got 
up to them just as they were putting their prettily-formed 
bouquets into RachePs basket, with which she marched off, 
with many charges from the children to waste no time by the 
way, and to be sure to leave the nosegay that had the myrtle 
in it at Mrs. Williams's. 

" How many nosegays have you given to Rachel to-day, 
Louisa ? " said Dr. Barlow to the eldest of the four. " Only 
three apiece, sir," replied she. "We think it a bad day 
when we can't make up our dozen. They are all our own ; 
we seldom touch mamma's flowers, and we never suffer James 
to take ours, because Phoebe says it might be tempting him." 
Little Jane lamented that Lucilla had given them nothing 
to-day except two or three sprigs of her best flowering myrtle, 
which, added she, " we make Rachel give into the bargain 
to a poor sick lady, who loves flowers, and used to have good 
ones of her own, but who has now no money to spare, and 
could not afford to give more than the common price for a 
nosegay for her sick room. So we always slip a nice flower 
or two out of the green-house into her little bunch, and say 
nothing. When we walk that way, we often leave her some 
flowers ourselves, and would do it oftener, if it did not hurt 
poor Rachel's trade." 

As we walked away* from the sweet prattlers. Dr. Barlow 
said, " These little creatures already emulate their sisters in 
associating some petty kindness with their own pleasures. 
The act is trifling, but the habit is good ; as is every habit 
which helps to take us out of self; which teaches us to transfer 
our attention fh>m our own gratification to the wants or the 
pleasures of another." 
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" I confess/' said Lady Belfield, as we entered the house, 
** that it never occurred to me that it was any part of charity 
to train my children to the habit of sacrificing their time 
or their pleasure for the benefit of others, though, to do 
them justice, they are very feeling and very liberal with their 
money." 

" My dear Caroline," said Sir John, " it is our money, not 
theirs. It is, I fear, a cheap liberality, and abridges not 
themselves of one enjoyment. They well know we are so 
pleased to see them charitable, that we shall instantly repay 
them with interest whatever they give away ; so that we have 
hitherto afforded them no opportunity to show their actual 
dii^sitions. Nay, I begin to fear they may become chari- 
table through covetousness, if they find out that the more they 
give the more they shall get. We must correct this artificid 
liberality as soon as we go home." 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

A FEW days afler. Sir John Belfield and I agreed to take a 
ride to Mr. Carlton's, where we breakfasted. Nothing 
could be more rational than the whole turn of his mind, nor 
more agreeable and unreserved than bis conversation. His 
behavior to his amiable wife was affectionately attentive, and 
Sir John, who is a most critical observer, remarked that it was 
quite natural and unaffected. It appeared to be the result 
of esteem inspired by her merit, and quickened by a sense 
of his own former unworthiness, which made him feel as if 
he could never do enough to efface the memory of past un- 
kindness. He manifested evident symptoms of a mind ear- 
nestly intent on the discovery and pursuit of moral and reli- 
gious truth ; and from the natural ardor of his character, and 
the sincerity of his remorse, his attainments seemed likely to 
be rapid and considerable. 

The sweet benignity of Mrs. Carlton's countenance was 
lighted up at our entrance with a smile of satisfaction. We 
had }>een informed with what pleasure she observed every 
accession of right-minded acquaintance which her husband 
made. Though her natural modesty prevented her from in- 
troducing any subject herself, yet when any thing useful was 
brought forward by others, she promoted it by a look com- 
pounded of pleasure and intelligence. 

After a variety of topics had been despatched, the con- 
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versation fell on the prejudices which were commonly enter- 
tained by men of the world against religion. " For my own 
part/' said Mr. Carlton, " I must confess that no man bad 
' ever more and stronger prejudices to combat than myself. I 
mean not my own exculpation, when I add, that the impru- 
dence, the want of judgment, and, above all, the incongruous 
mixtures and inconsistencies in many characters who are 
reckoned religious, are ill calculated to do away the unfavor- 
able opinions of men of an opposite way of thinking. As I 
jiresume that you, gentlemen, are not ignorant of the errors 
of my early life, — error indeed is an appellation far too mild, 
— I shall not scruple to own to you the source of those pre- 
judices which retarded my progress, even after I became 
ashamed of my deviations from virtue. I had felt the turpi- 
tude of my bad habits long before I had courage to renounce 
them ; and I renounced them long before I had courage to 
avow my abhorrence of them." 

Sir John and I expressed ourselves extremely obliged by 
the candor of his declaration, and assured him that his further 
communications would not only gratify but benefit us. 

'^ Educated as I had been," said Mr. Carlton, ** in almost 
entire ignorance of religion, mine was rather an habitual 
indifference than a systematic unbelief. My thoughtless 
course of life, though it led me to hope that Christianity 
might not be true, yet had by no means been able to convince 
me that it was false. As I had not been taught to search for 
truth at the fountain, — for I was unacquainted with the Bible, 
— ^I had no readier means for forming my judgment, than by 
observing, though with a careless and casual eye, what effect 
religion produced in those who professed to be influenced by 
it. My observations augmented my prejudices. What I saw 
of the professors increased my dislike of the profession. All 
the charges brought by their enemies, — ^for I had been accus- 
tomed to weigh the validity of testimony, — had not riveted my 
dislike so much, as the difference between their own avowed 
principles and their obvious practice. Religious men should 
be the more cautious of giving occasion for reproach, as they 
know the world is always on the watch, and is more glad to 
have its prejudices confirmed than removed. 

" I seize the moment of Mrs. Carlton's absence (who was 
just then called out of the room, but returned almost imme-^ 
diately) to observe, that what rooted my disgust was, the ea- 
gerness with which the mother of my inestimable wife, who 
made a great parade of religion, pressed the marriage of her 
only child with a man whose conduct she knew to be irregu- 
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lar, and of whose principles she entertained a just, that is, an 
unfavorable opinion. To see, I repeat, the religious mother 
of Mrs. Carlton obviously governed in her zeal for pro- 
% moting our union by motives as worldly as those of my 
poor father, who pretended to no religion at all, would have 
extremely lowered any respect which I might have pre- 
viously been induced to entertain for characters of that de- 
scription. Nor was this disgust diminished by my acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Tyrrel. I had known him while a professed 
man of the world, and had at that time, I fear, disliked his 
violent temper, his narrow mind, and his coarse manners, 
more than his vices. 

" I had heard of the power of religion to change the heart, 
and I ridiculed the wild chimera. My contempt for this no- 
tion was confirmed by the conduct of Mr. Tyrrel in his new 
character. I found it had produced little change in him, 
except furnishing him with a new subject of discussion. I 
saw that he had only laid down one set of opinions, and taken 
up another, with no addition whatever to his virtues, and with 
the addition to his vices of spiritual pride and self-confidence ; 
for with hypocrisy I have no right to charge any man. I ob- 
served that Tyrrel, and one or two of his new friends, rather 
courted attack than avoided it. They considered discretion 
as the infirmity of a worldly mind, and every attempt at kind- 
ness or conciliation as an abandonment of faith. They 
eagerly ascribed to their piety the dislike which was often 
excited by their peculiarities. I found them apt to dignify 
the disapprobation which their singularity occasioned with 
the name of persecution. I have seen them take comfort in 
the belief that it was their religion which was disliked, when 
perhaps it was chiefly their oddities. 

" At TprePs I became acquainted with your friends Mr. 
and Mrs. Ranby. I leave you to judge whether their charac- 
ters, that of the lady especially, were calculated to do away 
my prejudices. I had learned from my favorite Roman poet 
a precept in composition, of never making a God appear, ex- 
cept on occasions worthy of a God. I have since had rea- 
son to think this rule as justly theological as it is classical. 
So thought not the Ranbys. 

" It will indeed readily be allowed by every reflecting mind, 
as Grod is to be viewed in all his works, so his * never-failing 
providence ordereth all things both in heaven and on earth.' 
But surely there is something very offensive in the indecent 
familiarity with which the name of God and Providence is 
brought in on every trivial occasion, as was the constant 
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practice of Mr. and Mrs. Ranby. I was not even then so il- 
logical a reasoner as to allow a general and deny a particular 
Providence. If the one were true, I inferred that the other 
could not be false. But I -felt that the religion of these peo-, 
pie was of a slight texture and a bad taste. 1 was disgusted 
with littleness in some instances, and with inconsistency in 
others. Still their absurdity gave me no right to suspect their 
sincerity. 

" Whenever Mrs. Ranby had a petty inclination to gratify, 
she had always recourse to what she called the leadings of 
Providence. In matters of no more moment than whether 
she should drink tea with one neighbor instead of another, 
she was impelled, or directedy or overruled. I observed that 
she always took care to interpret these leadings to her own 
taste, and under their sanction she always did what her fancy 
led her to do. She professed to follow this guidance on such 
minute occasions, that, I had almost said, her pi^ty seemed a 
little impious. To the actual dispensations of Providence, 
especially when they came in a trying or adverse shape, I did 
not observe more submission than I had seen in petsons who 
could not be suspected of religion. I must own to you also, 
that as I am rather fastidious, I began to fancy that vulgar 
language, quaint phrases, and false grammar, were necessari- 
ly connected with religion. The sacrifice of taste and ele- 
gance seemed indispensable ; and I was inclined to fear that 
if they were right, it would be impossible to get to heaven 
with good English." 

** Though I grant there is some truth in your remarks, sir," 
said I, ^* you must allow that when men are determined at nUl 
events to hunt down religious characters, they are never at a 
loss to find plausible objections to justify their dislike ; and 
while they conceal, even from themselves, the real motive of 
their aversion, the vigilance with which they pry into the 
characters of men who are reckoned pious, is exercised with 
the secret hope of finding faults enough to confirm their pre- 
judices." 

**As a general truth, you are perfectly right," said Mr. 
Carlton ; '* but at the period to which I allude, I had got to 
that stage of my progress, as to be rather searching for in- 
stances to invite than to repel me in my inquiry." 

" You will grant, however," said I, " that it is a common 
effect of prejudice to transfer the faults of a religious man 
to religion itself Such a man happens to have an uncouth 
manner, an awkward gesture, an unmodulated voice ; his al- 
lusions may be coarse, his phraseology quaint, his language 
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slovenly. The solid virtues which may lie disguised under 
these encumbrances go for nothing. The man is absurd, and 
therefore Christianity is ridiculous. Its truth, however, though 
it may be eclipsed, cannot be extinguished. Like its divine 
Author, it is the same yesterday, to-day, and forever." 

" There was another repulsive circumstance," replied Mr. 
Carlton ; " the scanty charities both of Tyrrel and his new 
friends, so inferior to the liberality of my father and of Mr« 
Flam, who never professed to be governed by any higher 
motive than mere feeling, strengthened my dislike. The calcu- 
lations of mere reason taught me that the religious man who 
does not greatly exceed the man of the world in his liberal- 
ities, falls short of him ; because the worldly man, who gives 
liberally, acts above his principle, while the Christian, who 
does no more, falls short of his. And though I by no means 
insist that liberality is a certain indication of piety, yet I 
will venture to assert that the want of the one is no doubtful 
symptom of the absence of the other. 

" I next resolved to watch carefully the conduct of another 
description of Christians, who come under the class of the 
formal and the decent. They were considered as more cred- 
itable, but I did not perceive them to be more exemplary. 
They were more absorbed in the world, and more governed 
by its opinion. I found them clamorous in defence of the 
church in words, but neither adorning it by their lives, nor 
embracing its doctrines in their hearts ; rigid in the obser- 
vance of some of its externa] rites, but little influenced by 
its liberal principles and charitable spirit. They venerated 
the establishment merely as a political institution, but of her 
outward forms they conceived as comprehending the whole of 
her excellence. Of her spiritual beauty and superiority they 
seemed to have no conception. I observed in them less 
warmth of affection for those with whom they agreed in 
external profession, than of rancor for those who differed 
from them, though but a single shade, and in points of no im- 
portance. They were cordial haters and frigid lovers. Had 
they lived in the early ages, when the church was split into 
parties by paltry disputes, they would have thought the con- 
troversy about the time of keeping Easter of more conse- 
quence than the event itself which that festival celebrates." 

'* My dear sir," said I, as soon as he had done speaking, 
**you have accounted very naturally for your prejudices. 
Your chief error seems to have consisted in the selection of the 
persons you adopted as standards. They all differed as much 
from the right as they differed from each other ; and the truth 
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IB, their vehement desire to differ from each other, was a 
chief cause why they departed so much from the right. But 
your instances were so unhappily chosen, that they prove 
nothing against Christianity. The two opposite descriptions 
of persons who deterred you from religion, and who passed 
muster in their respective corps, under the generic term of 
religious, would, I believe, be scarcely acknowledged as such 
by the soberly and soundly pious." 

" My own subsequent experience," resumed Mr. Carlton, 
" has confirmed the justness of your remark. When I be- 
gan, through the gradual change wrought in my views and 
actions, by the silent, but powerful preaching of Mrs. Carl- 
ton's example, to have less interest in believing that Chris* 
tianity was false, I then applied myself to search for reasons 
to believe that it was true. But plain, abstract reasoning, 
though it might catch hold on beings who were all pure in- 
tellect, and though it might have given a right bias even to 
my opinions, would probably never have determined my con- 
duct, unless I saw it clothed, as it were, with a body. I 
wanted examples which should influence me to act, as well as 
proofs which should incline me to believe ; something which 
would teach me what to do, as well as what to think. I 
wanted exemplifications as well as precepts. I doubted of 
all merely speculative truth. I wanted, from beholding the 
effect, to refer back to the principle. I wanted arguments 
more palpable and less theoretic. ' Surely,' said I to myself, 
* if religion be a real principle, it must be an operative one, 
and I would rationally infer that Christianity were true, if 
the tone of Christian practice were high.' 

" I began to look clandestinely into Henrietta's Bible. 
There I indeed found that the spirit of religion was invested 
with just such a body as I had wished to see ; that it exhibit- 
ed actions as well as sentiments, characters as well as doc- 
trines ; the life portrayed evidently governed by the princi- 
ple inculcated ; the conduct and the doctrine in just corre- 
spondence. * JBut if the Bible be true,' thought I, * may we not 
reasonably expect, that the principles which once produced 
the exalted practice which that Bible records, will produce 
similar effects now 1 ' 

" I put, rashly perhaps, the truth of Christianity on this 
issue, and sought society of a higher stamp. Fortunately, 
the increasing external decorum of my conduct began to 
make my reception less difficult among good men than it ha^ 
been. Hitherto, and that for the sake of my wife, my visits 
had rather been endured than encouraged ; nor was I myself 
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forward to seek the society which shunned me. Even of 
those superior characters, with whom I did occasionally 
associate, I had not come near enough to form an exact 
estimate. 

** Disinterestedness and consistenct had become with 
me a sort of touchstone, by which to try the characters I was 
investigating. My experiment was favorable. I had for 
some time observed my wife's conduct, with a mixture of 
admiration as to the act, and incredulity as to the motive. I 
had seen her foregoing her own indulgences, that she might 
augment those of a husband whom she had so little reason 
to love. Here were the two qualities I required, with a 
renunciation of self without parade or profession. Still, this 
was a solitary instance. When, on a nearer survey, I beheld 
Dr. Barlow exhibiting, by his exemplary conduct during the 
week, the best commentary on his Sunday's sermon ; when 
I saw him refuse a living of nearly twice the value of that 
he possessed, because the change would diminish his useful- 
ness, I was staggered, 

" When I saw Mr. and Mrs. Stanley spending their time 
and fortune as entirely in acts of beneficence, as if they had 
built their eternal hope on charity alone, and yet utterly re- 
nouncing any such confidence, and trusting entirely to anoth- 
er foundation ; when I saw Lucilla, a girl of eighteen, refuse 
a young nobleman of a clear estate, and neither disagreeable 
in his person or manner, on the single avowed ground of his 
loose principles ; when the noble rejection of the daughter 
was supported by the parents, whose principles no arguments 
drawn from rank or fortune could subvert or shake — I was 
convinced, , 

** These, and some other instances of the same nature, 
were exactly the test I had been seeking. Here was disin- 
terestedness upon full proof Here was consistency between 
practice and profession. By such examples, and by cordially 
adopting those principles which produced them, together with 
a daily increasing sense of my past enormities, I hope to be- 
come in time less unworthy of the wife to whom I owe my 
peace on earth, and my hope in heaven." 

The tears which had been collecting in Mrs. Carlton's 
eyes for some time, now silently stole down her cheeks. Sir 
John and myself were deeply affected with the frank and 
honest narrative to which we had been listening. It raised in 
us an esteem and affection for the narrator which has since 
been continually augmenting. I do not think the worse 
of his state, for the difficulties which impeded it^ nor that his 
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advancement will be less sure, because it has been gradual. 
His fear of delusion has been a salutary guard. The appar- 
ent slowness of his progress has arisen from his dread of 
self<leception, and the diligence of his search is an indication 
of his sincerity. 

'' But did you not find/' said I, ** that the piety of these 
more correct Christians drew upon them nearly as much cen- 
sure and suspicion as the indiscretion of the enthusiasts ? 
and that the formal class, who were nearly as far removed 
from effective piety as from wild fanaticism, ran away with 
all the credit of religion 1 " 

"With those," replied Mr. Carlton, "who are on the 
watch to discredit Christianity, no consistency can stand 
their determined opposition ; but the fair and candid inquirer 
will not reject the truth, when it forces itself on the mind with 
a clear and convincing evidence." 

Though I had been joining in the general subject, yet my 
thoughts had wandered from it to Lucilla, ever since her 
noble rejection of Lord Staunton had been named by Mr. 
Carlton, as one of the causes which had strengthened his 
unsteady faith. And while he and Sir John were talking 
over their youthful connections, I resumed with Mrs. Carlton, 
who sat next me, the interesting topic. 

" Lord Staunton," said she, " is a relation, and not a very 
distant one, of ours. He used to take more delight in Mr. 
Carlton's society when it was less improving, than he does 
now, that it is become really valuable; yet he oflen visits us. 
Miss Stanley now and then indul^s me with her company 
ibr a day or two. In these visits Lord Staunton happened 
to meet her two or three times. He was enchanted with her 
person and manners, and exerted every art and faculty of 
pleasing, which it must be owned he possesses. Though we 
should both have rejoiced in an alliance with the excellent 
family at the Grove, through this sweet girl, I thought it my 
duty not to conceal from her the irregularity of my cousin's 
conduct in one particular instance, as well as the general 
looseness of his religious principles. The caution was the 
more necessary, as he had so much prudence and good 
breeding, as to behave with general propriety when under 
our roof; and he allowed me to speak to him more freely 
than any other person. When I talked seriously, he some- 
times laughed, always opposed, but was never angry. 

" One day, he arrived quite unexpectedly when Miss Stan- 
ley was with me. He found us in my dressing-room reading 
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together a Dissertation on the power of religion to chango 
the heart. Dreading some levity, I strove to hide the book, 
bat he took it out of my hand, and glancing his eye on the 
title, he said, laughing, ' This is a foolish subject enough ; 
a good heart does not want changing, and with a had one 
none of us three have any thing to do.' Lucilla spoke not a 
syllable. All the light things he uttered, and which he. 
meant for wit, so far from raising a smile, increased her 
gravity. She listened, but with some uneasiness, to a desul- 
tory conversation between us, in which I attempted to assert 
the power of the Almighty to rectify the mind and alter the 
character. Lord Staunton treated my assertion as a wild 
chimera, and said, ' he was sure I had more understanding 
than to adopt such a methodistical notion ; ' professing at the 
same time a vague admiration of virtue and goodness, which 
he said, bowing to Miss Stanley, * were natural where they 
existed at all ; that a good heart did not want mending, and 
a bad one could not be mended,' with other similar expres- 
sions, all implying contempt of my position, and exclusive 
compliment to her. 

'* Afler dinner, Lucilla stole away from a conversation 
which was not very interesting to her, and carried her book 
to the summer-house, knowing that Lord Staunton liked to 
sit long at table. But his lordship, missing her for whom the 
visit was meant, soon broke up the party, and hearing which 
way she took, pursued her to the summer-house. Afler a 
profusion of compliments, expressive of his high admiration, 
he declared his passion in very strong and explicit terms, and 
requested her permission to make proposals to her father, to 
which he conceived she could have no possible objection. 

'' She thanked him with great politeness for his favorable 
opinion, but frankly told him, that though extremely sensible 
of the honor he intended her, thanks were all she had to offer 
in return ; she earnestly desired the business might go no 
further, and that he would spare himself the trouble of an ap- 
plication to her father, who always kindly allowed her to de- 
cide for herself, in a concern of so much importance. 

*' Disappointed, shocked and irritated, at a rejection so 
wholly unexpected, he insisted on knowing the cause. Was 
it his person 1 Was it his fortune ? Was it his understand- 
ing to which she objected 1 She honestly assured him it was 
neither. His rank and fortune were above her expectations. 
To his natural advantages there could be no reasonable ob- 
jection. He still vehemently insisted on her assigning the 
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true cause. She was then driven to the necessity of confess- 
ing, that she feared his principles were not those of a man 
with whom she could venture to trust her own. 

'' He bore this reproof with more patience than she had 
expected. As she had made no exception to his person and 
understanding, both of which he rated very highly, he could 
better bear with the charge brought against his principles, on 
which he did not set so great a value. She had, indeed, 
wounded his pride, but not in the part where it was most vul- 
nerable. ' If that be all,' said he, gayly, ' the objection is at 
an end ; your charming society will reform me, your influ- 
ence will raise my principles, and your example will change 
my character.' 

** * What, my lord,' said she, her courage increasing with 
her indignation, * this from you ? From you, who declared 
only this morning, that the work of changing the heart was 
Coo great for the Almighty himself? You do not now scruple 
to declare that it is in my power. That work which is too 
hard f(^ Omnipotence^ your flattery would make me believe 
a weak girl can accomplish. No, my lord, I will never add 
to the number of those rash women who have risked their 
eternal happiness on this vain hope. It would be too late to 
repent of my folly, after my presumption had incurred its just 
punishment.' 

" So saying, she left the summer-house with a polite digni* 
ty, which, as he afterwards told me, increased his passion, 
wh^e it inflamed his pride almost to madness. Finding she 
reftised to appear, he quitted the house, but not his design. 
His applications have since been repeated, but though he has 
met with the firmest repulses, both from the parents and the 
daughter, he cannot be prevailed upon to relinquish his hope. 
It is so far a misfortune to us, as Lucilla now never comes 
near us, except he is known not to be in the country. ' Had 
the objection been to his person or fortune, he says, as it 
would have been substantia], it might have been insuperable; 
but where the only ground of difference is mere matter of 
opinion, he is sure that time and perseverance will conquer 
such a chimerical objection." 

I returned to the Grove, not only cured of every jealous 
feeling, but transported with such a decisive proof of the 
dignity and purity of Miss Stanley's mind. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

Miss Sparkes, a neighboring lady, whom the reputation 
of being a wit and an Amazon, had kept single at the age of 
five-and-forty, though her person was not disagreeable, and 
her fortune was considerable, called in one morning while 
we were at breakfast She is remarkable for her pretension 
to odd and opposite qualities. She is something of a scholar, 
and a huntress, a politician, and a farrier. She outrides Mr. 
Flam, and outargues Mr. Tyrrel ; excels in driving four in 
hand, and in canvassing at an election. She is always 
anxious about the party, but never about the candidate, in 
whom she requires no other merit, but his being in the op- 
position, which she accepts as a pledge for all other merit 
In her adoption of any talent, or her exercise of any quality, 
it is always sufficient recommendation to her that it is not 
feminine. 

From the window we saw her descend from her Jofly phae- 
ton, and when she came in, 

The cap, the whip, the masculbe attjre, 

the loud voice, the intrepid look, the independent air, the 
whole deportment, indicated a disposition rather to confer pro- 
tection, than to accept it. 

She made an apology for her intrusion, by saying that her 
visit was rather to the stable than the breakfast-room. One 
of her horses was a little lame, and she wanted to consult 
Mr. Stanley's groom, who it seems was her oracle in that 
science, in which she herself is a professed adept. 

During her short visit, she labored so sedulously not to 
diminish by her conversation the character she was so de- 
sirous to establish, that her efforts defeated the end they aimed 
to secure. She was witty with all her might ; and her sar- 
castic turn — for wit it was not — made little amends for her 
want of simplicity. I perceived that she was fond of the bold, 
the marvellous, and the incredible. She ventured to tell a 
story or two, so little within the verge of ordinary probabil- 
ity, that she risked her credit for veracity, without, perhaps, 
really violating truth. The credit acquired by such rela- 
tions seldom pays the relator for the hazard run by the com- 
munication. 

As we fell into conversation, I observed* the peculiarities 
of her character. She never sees any difficulties in any 
question. Whatever topic is started, while the rest of %hA 
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company are hestating as to the propriety of their determinar 
tion, she alone is never at a loss. Her answer always follows 
the proposition, without a moment's interval for examination 
herself, or for allowing any other person a chance of deliver- 
ing an opinion. 

Mr. Stanley, who always sets an example of strict punc- 
tuality to his family, had to-day come in to perform his fam- 
ily devotions somewhat later than usual. I could perceive 
that he had been a little moved. His countenance wanted 
something of its placid serenity, though it seemed to be a 
seriousness untinctured with anger. He confessed, while we 
were at breakfast, that he had been spending above an hour 
in bringing one of his younger children to a sense of a fault 
she had committed. '* She has not," said he, *' told an ab- 
solute falsehood, but in what she said there was prevarica- 
tion, there was pride, there was passion. Her perverseness 
has at length given way. Tears of resentment are changed 
into tears of contrition. But she is not to appear in the 
drawing-room to-day. She is to be deprived of the honor of 
carrying food to the poor in the evening. Nor is she to fur- 
nish her contingent of nosegays to Rachel's basket. This 
is a mode of punishment we prefer to that of curtailing any 
personal indulgences; the importance we should assign 
to the privation would be setting too much value on the 
enjoyment." 

" You should be careful, Mr. Stanley," said Miss Sparkes, 
" not to break the child's spirit. Too tight a rein will check 
her generous ardor, and curb her genius. I would not sub- 
due the independence of her mind, and make a tame, dull 
animal of a creature whose very faults give indications of a 
soaring nature." Even Lady Belfield, to whose sofl and ten- 
der heart the very sound of punishment, or even privation, 
carried a sort of terror, asked Mr. Stanley, "if he did not 
think that he had taken up a trifling offence too seriously, and 
punished it too severely." 

" The thing is a trifle in itself," replied he •; " but infant 
prevarication, unnoticed and unchecked, is the prolific seed 
of subterfuge, of expediency, of deceit, of falsehood, of 
hypocrisy." 

'* But the dear little creature," said Lady Belfield, " is not 
addicted to equivocation. I have always admired her cor* 
rectness in her pleasant prattle." 

" It is for that very reason," replied Mr. Stanley, " that 1 
am so careful to check the first indication of the contrary 
tendency. As the fault is a solitary one, I trust the punisl^ 
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inent will be so too. For which reason I have marked it in 
a way to which her memory will easily recur. Mr. Bran- 
don, an amiable friend of mine, but of an indolent temper, 
through a negligence in watching over an early propensity 
to deceit, suffered his only son to run on from one stage of 
falsehood to another, till he settled down in a most consum- 
mate hjrpocrite. His plausible manners enabled him to keep 
his more turbulent vices out of sight. Impatient, when a 
youth, of that contradiction to which he had never been ac- 
customed when a boy, he became notoriously profligate. 
His dissimulation was at length too thin to conceal from his 
mistaken father his more palpable vices. His artifices finally 
involved him in a due], and his premature death broke the 
heart of my poor friend. 

** This sad example led me in my own family to watch this 
evil in the bud. Divines often say, that unbelief lies at the 
root of all sin. This seems strikin^y true in our conniving 
at the faults of our children. If we really believed the de- 
nunciations of Scripture, could we, for the sake of a momen- 
tary gratification, not so much to our child as to ourselves 
(which is the case in all blamable indulgence), overlook that 
fault which may be the germ of unspeakable miseries ! In 
my view of things, deceit is no slight offence. I feel myself 
answerable in no small degree for the eternal happiness of 
these beloved creatures, whom Providence has especially 
committed to my trust.'* 

" But it is such a severe trial," said Lady Belfield, " to a 
^nd parent to inflict voluntary pain ! " 

* Shall we feel for their pain, and not for their danger ? " 
replied Mr. Stanley. " I wonder how parents who love their 
children as I love mine, can put in competition a temporary 
indulgence, which may foster one evil temper, or fasten one 
bad habit, with the eternal welfare of that child's soul — ^a 
soul of .^uch inconceivable worth, whether we consider its 
nature, its duration, or the price which was paid for its re- 
demption ! What parent, I say, can, by his own rash negli- 
gence, or false indulgence, risk the happiness of such a soul, 
not for a few days or years, but for a period compared with 
which the wh )le duration of time is but a point ? — a soul of 
Buch infinite faculties, which has a capacity for improving in 
holiness and happiness, through all the countless ages of 
eternity ? " 

Observing Sir John listen with some emotion, Mr. Stan* 
ley went on ; " What remorse, my dear friend, can equal th© 
pimgs of him who has reason to believe that his child haa 
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not only lost this eternity of glory, bat incurred an eternity 
of misery, through the carelessness of that parent who a9» 
signed his very fondness as a reason for his neglect ? Think 
of the state of such a father, when he figures to himself the 
thousands and ten thousands of glorified spirits that stand 
before the throne, and his darling excluded ! excluded, per* 
haps, by his own ill-judging fondness. O, my friends, dis- 
guise it as we may, and deceive ourselves as we will, want 
of faith is as much at the bottom of this sin as of all others 1 
Notwithstanding an indefinite, indistinct notion which men 
call fiiith, they do not actually believe in this eternity ; they 
believe in it in a general way, but they do not believe in it 
practically, personally, infiuentially." 

While Mr. Stanley was speaking with an energy whidb 
evinced how much his own heart was affected. Miss Sparkes, 
by the impatience of her looks, evidently manifested thai 
she wished to interrupt him. Good breeding, however, kept 
her silent till he had done speaking ; she then said, '' that 
though she allowed that absolute falsehood, and falsehood 
used for mischievous purposes, was really criminal, yet there 
was a danger on the other hand of laying too severe restric- 
tions on freedom of speech ; that there might be such a 
thing as tacit hypocrisy ; that people might be guilty of as 
much deceit by suppressing their sentiments, if just, as by 
expressing such as were not quite correct ; that a repulsive 
treatment was calculated to extinguish the fire of invention. 
She thought also that there were occasions where a hamw 
less falsehood might not only be pardonable, but laudable. 
But then she admitted, that a falsehood to be allowable must 
be inoffensive." 

Mr. Stanley said, ** that an inoffensive falsehood was a 
perfect anomaly. But allowing it possible, that an individual 
instance of deceit might be passed over, which however he 
never could allow, yet one successful falsehood, on the plea 
of doing good, would necessarily make way for another, till 
the limits which divide right and wrong would be completely 
broken down, and every distinction between truth and false* 
hood be utterly confounded. If such latitude were allowed, 
even to obtain some good purpose, it would gradually de- 
bauch all human intercourse. The smallest deviation would 
naturally induce a pernicious habit, endanger the security of ^ 
society, and violate an express law of God." 

" There is no tendency," said Sir John Belfield, "more to 
be guarded against among young persons of warm hearts and 
lively imaginations. The feeling will think falsehood good 
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if it 10 meant to do good ; and the fanciful will think it jiuti- 
fiable if it is ingenious." 

Phoebe, in presenting her father with a dish of coffee, 
said, in a half whisper, *' Surely, papa, there can be no 
harm in speaking falsely on a subject where I am ignorant 
of the truth." 

" There are occasions, my dear Phcebe," replied her father, 
'' in which ignorance itself is a fault. Inconsiderateness is 
always one. It is your duty to deliberate before you speak. 
It is your duty not to deceive by your negligence in getting 
at the truth, or by publishing false information as truth, 
though you have reason to suspect it may be false. You well 
know who it is that associates him that loveth a lie with him 
that maketh it." 

'* But, sir," said Miss Sparkes, ''if by a falsehood I could 
preserve a life, or save my country, falsehood would then be 
meritorious, and I should glory in deceiving." 

" Persons, madam," said Mr. Stanley, '' who, in debate, 
have a favorite point to carry, are apt to suppose extreme 
cases, which can and do very rarely if ever occur. This they 
do in order to compel the acquiescence of an opponent to 
what ought never to be allowed. It is a proud and fruitless 
speculation. The infinite power of God can never stand in 
need of the aid of a weak mortal to help him out of his diffi- 
culties. If he sees fit to preserve the life, or to save the 
country, he is not driven to such shifls. Omnipotence can 
extricate himself, and accomplish his own purposes, without 
endangering an immortal soul." 

Miss Sparkes took her leave soon afler, in order, as she 
said, to go to the stable, and take the groom's opinion. Mr. 
Stanley insisted that her carriage should be brought round 
to the door, to which we all attended her. He inquired 
which was the laihe horse. Instead of answering, she went 
directly up to the animal, and, after patting him, with some 
technical jockey phrases, she fearlessly took up his hind leg, 
carefully examined the foot, and while she continued stand- 
ing in what appeared to the ladies a perilous, and to me a 
disgusting situation, she ran over all the terms of the vete- 
rinary art with the groom ; and when Miss Stanley expressed 
some fear of her danger, and some dislike of her coarseness, 
she burst into a loud laugh, and slapping her on the shoulder, 
asked her, if it was not better to understand the properties 
and diseases of so noble an animal, than to waste her time 
in studying confectionary with old Goody Comfit, or in teach* 
ing the catechism to little ragged beggar brats. 
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As soon as she was gone, the liyely Phosbe, who, her 
father says, has narrowly escaped being a wit herself, cried 
out, ''Well, papa, I must say that I think Miss Sparkes, 
with all her faults, is rather an agreeable woman." '' I grant 
that she is amusing," returned he ; '' but I do not allow her 
to be quite agreeable. Between these, Phoabe, there is a 
wide distinction. To a correct mind, no one can be agree- 
able who is incorrect. Propriety is so indispensable to agree* 
ableness, that when a lady allows herself to make any, even 
the smallest, sacrifice of veracity, religion, modesty, candor, 
or the decorums of her sex, she may be shining, she may be 
showy, she may be amusing, but she cannot, properly speak- 
ing, be agreeable. Miss Sparkes, I very reluctantly confess, 
does sometimes make these sacrifices, in a degree to make 
her friends look about them, though not in a degree to alarm 
her own principles. She would not tell a direct falsehood 
for the world : she does not indeed invent, but she embel- 
lishes, she enlarges, she exaggerates, she discolors. In her 
moral grammar there is no positive or comparative degree. 
Pink with her is scarlet. The noise of a pop-gun is a cannon. 
A shower is a tempest. A person of small fortune is a beg- 
gar. One in easy circumstances is a Croesus. A girl, if 
not perfectly well lAade, is deformity personified ; if tolerable, 
a Grecian Venus. Her favorites are angels ; her enemies 
demons. 

*' She would be thought very religious, and I hope that 
she will one day become so; yet she sometimes treats 
serious things with no small levity, and though she would not 
originally say a very bad word, yet she makes no scruple of 
repeating, with great glee, profane stories told by others. 
Besides, she possesses the dangerous art of exciting an im- 
proper idea, without using an improper word. Gross inde- 
cency would shock her, but she oflen verges so far towards 
indelicacy, as to make Mrs. Stanley uneasy. Then she is 
too much of a genius to be tied down by any considerations 
^ of prudence. If a good thing occurs, out it comes, without 
regard to time or circumstance. She would tell the same 
story to a bishop as to her chambermaid. If she says a right 
thing, which she often does, it is seldom in the right place. 
She makes her way in society without attaching many 
friends. Her bon mots are admired and repeated; yet I 
never met with a man of sense, who, though he may join in 
flattering her, did not declare, as soon as she was out of the 
room, that he would not for the world that she should be his 
wife or daughter. It is irksome to her to converse with her 
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own 88X, while she little suspects that ours is not properif 
grateful for the preference with which she honors us. 

"She is," continued Mr. Stanley, "charitable with her 
purse, but not with her tongue ; she relieires her poor neigh- 
i>ors, and indemnifies herself by slandering her rich ones. 
8he has, however, many good qualities ; is generous, feeling, 
and humane ; and I would on no account speak so freely of 
a lady whom I receive at my house, were it not that, if I 
were quite silent, after Phoebe's expressed admiration, she 
might conclude that I saw notlttng to condemn in Miss 
Sparkes, and might be copying her faults, under the notion, 
that beiag entertaining made amends for every thing.'' 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

One morning. Sir John, coming in from his ride, gayly 
called out to me as I was reading, " O, Charles, such a piece 
of news! The Miss Flams are converted. They have put 
on tuckers — They were at church twice on Sunday — Blair's 
Sermons are sent for, and you are the reformer." This lu» 
dicrous address reminded Mr. Stanley that Mr. Flam had told 
him we were all in disgrace, for not having called on the 
ladies, and it was proposed to repair this neglect. 

" Now take notice," said Sir John, " if you do not see a 
new character assumed. Thinking Charles to be a fine maa 
of the town, the modish racket, which indeed is their natural 
state, was played off, but it did not answer. As they proba- 
bly, by this time, suspect your character to be somewhat 
between the Strephon and the Hermit, we shall now, in 
return, see something between the Wood Nymph and the 
Nun : I shall not wonder if the extravagantly modish Miss 
BeU 

Is now Pastors by a fountain's side. 

Though I would not attribute the change to the cause as- 
signed by Sir John, yet I confess we found, when we made 
our visit, no small revolution in Miss Bell Flam. The part 
of the Arcadian Nymph, the reading lady, the lover of retire- 
ment, the sentimental admirer of domestic life, the censurer 
of thoughtless dissipation, was each acted in succession, but 
so skilfiilly touched, that the shades of each melted in the 
other, without any of those violent transitions which a less 
experienced actress would have exhibited ; Sir John, slyly, 
yet with affected gravity^ assisting her to sustain this newly- 
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adopted character, which, however, he was sore wotdd last 
no longer than the visit. 

When we returned home, we met the Miss Stanleys in 
the garden, and joined them. ** Don't you admire,'' said Sir 
John, ** the versatility of Miss BelFs genius 1 You, Charles, 
are not the first man on whom an assumed fondness for rural 
delights has been practised. A friend of mine was drawn in 
to marry, rather suddenly, a thorough-paced town-bred lady, 
by her repeated declarations of her passionate fondness for 
the country, and the rapture she expressed when rural see* 
nery was the subject. All she knew of the country was, that 
she had now and then been on a party of pleasure at Rich* 
mond, in the fine summer months : a great dinner at the 
Star and Garter, gay company, a bright day, lovely scenery, 
a dance on the green, a partner to her taste, French horns 
on the water, all together constituted a feeling of pleasure, 
from which she had really persuaded herself that she was 
fond of the country. But when all these concomitants were 
withdrawn, when she had lost the gay partner, the dance, the 
horns, the flattery and the frolic, and nothing was lefl but 
her books, her own dull mansion, her domestic employments, 
and the sober society of her husband, the pastoral vision van- 
ished. She discovered, or rather he discovered, but too late, 
that the country had not only no charms for her, but that it 
was a scene of constant ennui and vapid dulness. She lan- 
guished for the pleasures she had quitted, and he for the com- 
forts he had lost. Opposite inclinations led to opposite pur- 
suits : difference of taste, however, needed not to have led to 
a total disunion, had there been on the part of the lady such 
a degree of attachment as might have induced a spirit of ac- 
commodation, or such a fund of principle as might have 
taught her the necessity of making those sacrifices, which 
affection, had it existed, would have rendered pleasant, or 
duty would have made light, had she been early taught self- 
government." 

Miss Stanley, smiling, said, " she hdj^ed Sir John had a 
little overcharged the picture." He defended himself by de- 
claring he drew from the life, and that from his long observsr 
tion he could present us with a whole gallery of such por- 
traits. He left me to continue my walk with the two Miss 
Stanleys. 

The more I conversed with Lucilla, the more I saw that 
good-breeding in her was only the outward expression of hu- 
mility, and not an art employed for the purpose of enabling 
her to do without iL We continued to converse on the sub- 

VOL. II. 
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ject of Miss Flam's fondness for the gay world. This intro- 
duced a natural expression of my admiration of Miss Stan- 
ley's choice of pleasures and pursuits, so different from those 
of most other women of her age. 

With the most graceful modesty, she said, " Nothing hum- 
bles me more than compliments ; for when I compare what 
I hear with what I feel, I find the picture of myself, drawn 
by a flattering friend, so utterly unlike the original in my 
own heart, that I am more sunk by my own consciousness 
of the want of resemblance, than elated that another has not 
discovered it. It makes me feel like an impostor. If I con- 
tradict this favorable opinion, I am afraid of being accused 
of affectation ; and if I silently swallow it, I am contributing 
to the deceit of passing for what I am not." This ingen- 
uous mode of disclaiming flattery only raised her in my es- 
teem, and the more, as I told her such humble renunciation 
of praise could only proceed from that inward principle of 
genuine piety, and devout feeling, which made so amiable a 
part of her character. 

" How little," said she, " is the human heart known, ex- 
cept to Him who made it ! While a fellow-creature may ad- 
mire our apparent devotion. He who appears to be its object, 
witnesses the wandering of the heart which seems to be lift- 
ed up to him. He sees it roving to the ends of the earth, 
busied about any thing rather than himself; running afler 
trifles which not only dishonor a Christian, but would dis- 
grace a child. As to my very virtues, — if I dare apply such a 
word to myself, — they sometimes lose their character by not 
keeping their proper place. They become sins by infringing 
on higher duties. If I mean to perform an act of devotion, 
some crude plan of charity forces itself on my mind, and 
what with trying to drive out one, and to establish the other,- 
I rise dissatisfied and unimproved, and resting my sole hope 
not on the duty which I have been performing, but on the 
mercy which I have been offending." 

I assured her, with all the simplicity of truth, and all the 
sincerity of affection, that this confession only served to raise 
my opinion of the piety she disclaimed ; that such deep con- 
sciousness of imperfection, so quick a discernment of the 
slightest deviation, and such constant vigilance to prevent it, 
were the truest indications of an humble spirit ; and that those 
who thus carefully guarded themselves against small errors, 
were in little danger of being betrayed into great ones. 

She replied, smiling, that " she should not be so angry 
with vanity, if it would be contented to keep its proper place 
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among the vices ; but her quarrel with it was, that it would 
mix itself with our virtues, and rob us of their reward." 

** Vanity, indeed," replied I, " differs from the other vices 
in this ; they^ commonly, are only opposite to the one contrary 
virtue, while this vice has a kind of ubiquity, is on the watch 
to intrude every where, and weal^ens all the virtues which it 
cannot destroy. I believe vanity was the harpy of the an- 
cient poets, which they tell us tainted whatever it touched." 

" Self-deception is so easy," replied Miss Stanley, " that 
I am even afraid of highly extolling any good quality, lest I 
should sit down satisfied with having borne my testimony in 
its favor, and so rest contented with the praise instead of the 
practice. Commending a right thing is a cheap substitute 
for doing it, with which we are too apt to satisfy ourselves." 

" There is no mark," I replied, " which more clearly dis- 
tinguishes that humility which has the love of God for its 
principle, from its counterfeit a false and superficial polite- 
ness, than that, while this last flatters, in order to extort in 
return more praise than is due, humility, like the divine prin- 
ciple from which it springs, seeketh not even its own." 

In answer to some further remark of mine, with an aif 
of infinite modesty, she said, " I have been betrayed, sir, 
into saying too much. It will, I trust, however, have the 
good effect of preventing you from thinking better of me 
than I deserve. In general, I hold it indiscreet to speak of 
the state of one's mind. I have been taught this piece of 
prudence by my own indiscretion. I once lamented to a 
lady the fault of which we have been speaking, and observ- 
ed how difficult it was to keep the heart right. She so little 
understood the nature of this inward corruption, that she 
told, in confidence, to two or three friends, that they were all 
much mistaken in Miss Stanley, for though her character 
stood so fair with the world, she had secretly confessed to her 
that she was a great sinner." 

I could not forbear repeating, though she had chid me for 
it before, how much I had been struck with several instances 
of her indifference to the world, and her superiority to its 
pleasures. " Do you know," continued she, smiling, " that 
you are more my enemy than the lady of whom I have been 
speaking? She only defamed my principles, but you are 
corrupting them. The world, I believe, is not so much a 
place as a nature. It is possible to be religious in a court, 
and worldly in a monastery. I find that the thoughts may 
be engaged too anxiously about so petty a concern as a 
little family arrangement \ that the mind may be drawn off 
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from better pursuits, and engrossed by things too trivial to 
name, as much as by objects more apparently wrong. The 
country is certainly fayorable to religion, but it would be 
hard on the millions who are doomed to live in towns if it 
were exclusively favorable. Nor must we lay more stress 
on the accidental circumstance than it deserves. Nay, I al- 
most doubt if it is not too pleasant to be quite safe. An enjoy* 
ment which assumes a sober shape may deceive us, by mak* 
ing us believe we are practising a duty when we are only 
gratifying a taste." 

" But do you not think," said I, " that there may be merit 
in the taste itself? May not a succession of acts forming a 
habit, and that habit a good one, induce so sound a way of 
thinking, that it may become difficult to distinguish the duty 
from the taste, and to separate the principle from the choice? 
This I really believe to be the case in minds finely wrought 
and vigilantly watched." 

I observed, that however delightful the country might be 
great part of the year, yet there were a few winter months, 
when I feared it might be dull, though not in the degree 
Sir John's Richmond lady had found it. 

With a smile of compassion at my want of taste, she said, 
" she perceived I was no gardener. To me," added she, 
** the winter has charms of its own. If I were not afraid 
of the light habit of introducing Providence on an occasion 
not sufficiently important, I would say that he seems to re- 
ward those who love the country well enough to live in it the 
whole year, by making the greater part of the winter the busy 
season for gardening operations. If I happen to be in town 
a few days only, every sun that shines, every shower that falls, 
every breeze that blows, seems wasted, because I do not see 
their effect upon my plants." ** But surely,'* said I, " the 
winter at least suspends your enjoyment. There is little 
pleasure in contemplating vegetation in its torpid state, in 
surveying 

Tlie naked shoots, barren as lances,' 

as Cowper describes the winter shrubbery." 

" The pleasure is in the preparation," replied she. " When 
all appears dead and torpid to you idle spectators, all is 
secretly at work ; nature is busy in preparing her treasures 
under ground, and art has a hand in the process. When 
the blossoms of summer are delighting you mere amateurs, 
then it is that we professional people," added she, laughing, 
** are really idle. The silent operations of the winter now 
produce themselves ; the canvass of nature is covered ; the 
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ffreat Artist has laid on his colors — then we pettj agents lay 
down our implements, and enjoy our leisure in contemplating 
his work." 

1 had never known her so communicative ; but my pleased 
attention, instead of drawing her on, led her to check herself. 
Phoebe, who had been busily employed in trimming a flaunt- 
ing yellow Azalia, now turned to me and said, " Why, it is 
only the Christmas month that our labors are suspended, 
and then we have so much pleasure that we want no business ; 
such in-door festivities and diversions, that that dull month 
is with us the gayest in the year." So saying, she called 
Lucilla to assist her in tying up the branch of an orange-tree, 
which the wind had broken. 

I was going to offer my services, when Mrs. Stanley 
joined us, before I could obtain an answer to my question 
about these Christmas diversions. A stranger, who had seen 
me pursuing Mrs. Stanley in her walks, might have supposed 
that not the daughter, but the mother, was the object of my 
attachment. But with Mrs. Stanley I could always talk of 
Lucilla, with Lucilla I durst not oflen talk of herself. 

The fond mother and I stood looking with delight on the 
fair gardeners. When I had admired their alacrity in these 
innocent pursuits, their fondness for retirement, and their 
cheerful delight in its pleasures, Mrs. Stanley replied, '^ Yes, 
Lucilla is half a nun. She likes the rule, but not the vow. 
Poor thincr! her conscience is so tender that she oflener 
requires encouragement than restraint. While she was 
making this plantation, she felt herself so absorbed by it, 
that she came to me one day, and said that her gardening 
work so fascinated her, that she found whole hours passed 
unperceived, and she began to be uneasy by observing that 
all cares and all duties were suspended while she was dis- 
posing beds of Carnations, or knots of Anemones. Even 
when she tore herself away, and returned to her employments, 
her flowers still pursued her, and the improvement of her 
mind gave way to the cultivation of her Geraniums. 

" * I am afraid,' said the poor girl, * that I must really give it 
up.' I would not hear of this. I would not suffer her to deny 
herself so pure a pleasure. She then suggested the expedient 
of limiting her time, and hanging up her watch in the con- 
servatory to keep her within her prescribed bounds. She is 
so observant of this restriction, that when her allotted time is 
expired, she forces herself to leave off even in the midst of the 
most interesting operation. By this limitation a treble end is 
answered. Her time is saved, self-denial is exercised, and the 
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interest which would langubh by protracting the work is kept 
in fresh vigor." I told Mrs. Stanley that I had observed her 
watch hanging in a citron-tree the day I came, but little 
thought it had a moral meaning. She said ** it had never 
been left there since I had been in the house, for fear of 
causing interrogatories.'' Here Mrs. Stanley left me to my 
meditations. 

It is wisely ordered that all mortal enjoyments should 
have some alloy. I never tasted a pleasure since I had been 
at the Grove, I never witnessed a grace, I never heard re- 
lated an excellence of Lucilla, without a sigh that my be- 
loved parents did not share my happiness. '' How would 
they," said I, " delight in her delicacy, rejoice in her piety, 
love her benevolence, admire her humility, her usefulness! 
O how do children feel, who wound the peace of /mn^ par- 
ents by an unworthy choice, when not a little of my comfort 
springs from the certainty that the departed would rejoice in 
mine! Even from their blessed abode, my grateful heart 
seems to hear them say, ' This is the creature we would have 
chosen for thee ! This is the creature with whom we shall 
rejoice with thee through all eternity ! ' " 

Yet such was my inconsistency, that, charmed as I was, 
that so young and lovely a woman could be so chea{^y 
pleased and delighted with that simplicity of taste which made 
her resemble my favorite heroine of Milton in her amusements 
as well as in her domestic pursuits, still I longed to know 
what those Christmas diversions, so slightly hinted at, could 
be ; diversions which could reconcile these girls to their ab- 
sence not only from their green-house, but from London. I 
could hardly fear, indeed, to find at Stanley Grove what the 
newspapers pertly call Private Theatricals. Still, I sus- 
pected it might be some gay dissipation, not quite suited to 
their general character, nor congenial to their usual amuse- 
ments. My mother's favorite rule of consistence/ strongly 
forced itself on my mind, though I tried to repel the sugges- 
tion as unjust and ungenerous. 

Of what meannesses will not love be guilty ! It drove me 
to have recourse to my friend Mrs. Comfit to dissipate my 
doubts. From her I learnt that that cold and comfortless sea- 
son was mitigated at Stanley Grove by several feasts for the 
poor of different classes and ages. " Then, sir," continued 
she, ** if you could see the blazing fires, and the abundant 
provisions ! — the roasting, and the boiling, and the baking. 
The house is all alive ! On those days the drawers and 
fthelves of Miss Lucilla's store-room are completely emptied 
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'Tb the most delightful bustle, sir, to see our young ladies 
tying on the good wcMnen's warm cloaks, fitting their caps 
and aprons, and sending home blankets to the infirm who 
cannot come themselves ; the very little ones kneeling down 
on the ground to try on the poor girls' shoes ; even little 
Miss Celia ; and she is so tender to fit them exactly and not 
hurt them ! Last feast-day, not finding a pair small enough 
for a poor little girl, she privately slipped off her own and put 
on the child. It was some time before it was discovered that 
she herself was without shoes. We are all alive, sir. Par- 
lor, and hall, and kitchen, all is in motion ! Books, and busi- 
ness, and walks, and gardening, all is forgotten for these few 
happy days." 

How I hated myself for my suspicion ! And how I loved 
the charming creatures who could find in these humble, but 
exhilarating duties, an equivalent for the pleasures of the me- 
tropolis ! " Surely," said I to myself, " my mother would 
call this consistency, when the amusements of a religious 
family smack of the same flavor with its business and its du- 
ties." My heart was more than easy ; it was dilated, while 
I congratulated myself in the thought that there were young 
ladies to be found, who could spend a winter not only un- 
repiningly, but cheerfully and delightedly, in the country. 

I am aware that were I to repeat my conversations with 
Lucilla, I should subject myself to ridicule by recording such 
cold and spiritless discourse on my own part. But I had 
not yet declared my attachment. I made it a point of duty 
not to violate my engagement with Mr. Stanley. I was not 
addressing declarations, but studying the character of her on 
whom the happiness of my life was to depend. I had re- 
solved not to show my attachment by any overt .act. I con- 
fined the expressions of my affection to that series of smaU, 
quiet attentions, which an accurate judge of the human heart 
has pronounced to be the surest avenue to a delicate mind. 
I had, however, in the mean* time, the inexpressible felicity 
to observe a constant union of feeling, as well as a generaJ 
consonancy of opinion between us. Every sentiment seemed 
a reciprocation of sympathy, and every look, of intelligence. 
This unstudied correspondence enchanted me the more, as I 
had always considered that a conformity of tastes was near« 
ly as necessary to conjugal happiness, as a conformity of 
principles. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

One morning, I took a ride alone, to breakfast at Ladf 
Aston's, Mr. Stanley having expressed a particular desire 
that I should cultiyate the acquaintance of her son. '* Sir 
George is not quite twenty," said he, " and your being a 
few years older, will make him consider your friendship as 
an honor to him ; I am sure it will be an advantage.'' 

In her own little family circle, I had the pleasure of seeing 
Lady Aston appear to more advantage than I had yet done. 
Her understanding is good, and her affections are strong. 
She had received a too favorable prepossession of my charac- 
ter from Mr. Stanley, and treated me with as much openness 
as if I had been his son. 

The gentle girls, animated by the spirit of their brother, 
seemed to derive both happiness and importance from hm 
presence ,* while the amiable young baronet himself won my . 
affection by his engaging manners, and my esteem by hm 
good sense, and his considerable acquirements in every thing 
which becomes a gentleman. 

This visit exemplified a remark I had sometimes made, 
that shy characters, who, from natural timidity, are reserved 
in general society, open themselves with peculiar warmth and 
frankness to a few select friends, or to an individual of whom 
they think kindly. A distant manner is not always, as 18 
suspected, the result of a cold heart, or a dull head ; nor is 
gayety necessarily connected with feeling. High animal 
spirits, though they often evaporate in mere talk, yet, by their 
warmth and quickness of motion, obtain the credit of strong 
«ensibility; a sensibility, however, of which the heart is 
not always the fountain; while in the timid, that silence 
which is construed into pride, indifference, or want of ca- 
pacity, is often the effect of keen feelings. Friendship is the 
genial climate in which such hearts disclose themselves; 
they flourish in the shade^ and kindness alone makes them 
expand. A keen discerner will often detect, in such charac- 
ters, qualities which are not always connected with 

the rattling t(»igue 
Of saucy and audacious eloquence. 

When people who have seen little of each other are thrown 
together, nothing brings on free communication so quickly, 
or so pleasantly, as their being both intimate with a third 
person, for whom all parties entertain one common sentiment 
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Mr. Stanley seemed always a point of union between his 
neighbors and me. 

After various topics had been discussed , Lady Aston re* 
marked that she could now trace the goodness of Providence 
in having so ordered events, as to make those things which 
she had so much dreaded at the time, work out advantages 
which could not have been otherwise obtained for her. 

** I had a singular aversion,'' added she, *' to the thoughts 
of removing to this place, and quitting Sir George's estate in 
Warwickshire, where I had spent the happiest years of my 
life. When I had the misfortune to lose him '* (here a tear 
quietly strayed down her cheek), " I resolved never to re- 
move from the place where he died. I had fully persuaded 
myself, that it was a duty to do all I could to cherish grief. I 
obliged myself, as a law, to spend whole hours every day in 
walking round the place where he was buried. These mel- 
ancholy visits, the intervals of which were filled with tears, 
prayers, and reading a few good, but not well-chosen books, 
made up the whole round of my sad existence. I had nearly 
forgotten that I had any duties to perform, that I had any 
mercies left. Almost all the effect which the sight of my 
children produced in me was, by their resemblance to their 
father, to put me in mind of what I had lost. 

" I was not sufficiently aware how much more truly I 
should have honored his memory, by training his living rep- 
resentatives in such a manner, as he, had he been living, 
would have approved. My dear George," added she, smiling 
at her son, through her tears, " was glad to get away to 
school, and my poor girls, when they lost the company of 
their brother, lost all the little cheerfulness which my recluse 
habits had left them. We sunk into total inaction, and our 
lives became as comfortless as they were unprofitable." 

" My dear madam," said Sir George, in the most affec- 
tionate tone and manner, " I can only forgive myself from 
the consideration of my being then too young and thought- 
less to know the value of the mother, whose sorrows ought 
to have endeared my home to me, instead of driving me 
from it." 

" They are my faults, my dear George, and not yours, that 
I am relating. Few mothers would have acted like me ; few 
sons differently fi-om you. Your affectionate heart deserved 
a warmer return than my broken spirits were capable of 
making you. But I was telling you, sir," said she, again ad- 
dressing herself to me, '* that the event of my coming to this 
place, not only became the source of my present peace and 
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of the comfort of my children, but that its result enables me 
to look forward with a cheerful hope to that state where 
there is neither sin, sorrow, nor separation. The thoughts 
of death, which used to render me useless, now make me 
only serious. The reflection that ' the night cometh,' which 
used to extinguish my activity, now kindles it. 

" Forgive me, sir," added she, wiping her eyes ; " these 
are not such tears as I then shed. These are tears of grati- 
tude, I had almost said of joy. In the family at the Grove, 
Providence had been providing for me friends, for whom, I 
doubt not, I shall bless him in eternity. 

" I had long been convinced of the importance of religion. 
I had always felt the insufficiency of the world to bestow hap- 
piness ; but I had never before beheld religion in such a form. 
I had never been furnished with a proper substitute for the 
worldly pleasures which I yet despised. I did right in giving 
up diversions, but I did wrong in giving up employment, and 
in neglecting duties. I knew something of religion as a 
principle of fear, but I had no conception of it as a motive 
to the love of God, and as the spring of active duty ; nor did 
I consider it as a source of inward peace. Books had not 
been of any great service to me, for I had no one to guide 
me in the choice, or to assist me in the perusal. I went to 
my daily task of devotion with a heavy heart, and returned 
from it with no other sense of comfort but that I had not 
omitted it. 

" My former friends and acquaintances had been decent 
and regular ; but they had adopted religion as a form, and 
not as a principle. It was compliance, and not conviction. 
It was conformity to custom, and not the persuasion of the 
heart. Judge, then, how I must have been affected, in a state 
when sorrow and disappointment had made my mind pecu- 
liarly impressible, with the conversation and example of Mr. 
and Mrs. Stanley ! I saw in them that religion was not a 
formal profession, but a powerful principle. It ran through 
their whole life and character. All the Christian graces 
were brought into action in a way, with a uniformity, 
and a beauty, which nothing but Christian motives could have 
effected. 

" The change which took place in my own mind, how- 
ever, was progressive. The strict consonance which I ob- 
served between their sentiments and actions, and those of 
Dr. Barlow and Mr. Jackson, strengthened and confirmed 
mine. This similarity in all points was a fresh confrrmation 
that they were all right. The light of religion gradually 
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grew stronger, and the way more smooth. It was literally a 
' lamp to my feet/ for I walked more safely as I saw more 
clearly. My difficalties insensibly lessened, and my doubts 
disappeared. I still, indeed, continue hourly to feel much 
cause to be humbled, but none to be unhappy." 

When Lady Aston had done speaking, Sir George said, 
*' I owe a thousand obligations to my mother, but not one so 
great as her introduction of me to Mr. Stanley. He has 
given a bent and bias to my sentiments, habits and pursuits, 
to which I trust every day will add fresh strength. I look 
up to him as my model ; happy rf I may, in any degree, be 
able to form myself by it 1 Till I had the happiness of know* 
ing you, sir, I preferred the company of Dr. Barlow and 
Mr. Stanley, to that of any young man with whom I am 
acquainted." 

After some further conversation, in which Sir George, with 
great credit to himself, bore a considerable part. Miss Aston 
took courage to ask me if I would accompany them all into 
the garden, as she wished me to carry home intelligence to 
Miss Stanley of the flourishing state of some American 
plants, which had been raised under her direction. To 
speak the truth, I had for some time been trying to bring 
Lucilla on the tapis, but had not found a plausible pretence. 
I now inquired if Miss Stanley directed their gardening pur- 
suits. " She directs all our pursuits," said the two bashful, 
blushing girls, who now, for the first time in their lives, 
spoke both at once; the subject kindling an energy in 
their affectionate hearts, which even their timidity could 
not rein in. 

" I thought, Clara," said Sir George, " that Miss Phobhe 
Stanley, too, had assisted in laying out the flower-garden. 
Surely, she is not behind her sister in any thing that is kind, 
or any thing that is elegant." His complexion heightened 
as he spoke, and he expressed himself with an emphasis 
which I had not before observed in his manner of speaking. 
I stole a glance at Lady Aston, whose meek eye glistened 
with pleasure at the earnestness with which her son spoke 
of the lovely Phoebe. My rapid imagination instantly shot 
forward to an event which some years hence will probably 
unite two families so worthy of each other. Lady Aston, who 
already honors me with her confidence, afterwards confirmed 
my suspicions on a subject about which nothing but the ex- 
treme youth of both parties made her backward to express 
the secret hope she fondly entertained. 

In our walk round the gardens, the Miss Astons continued 
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Co vie with each other, who should be warmest in the praiise 
of oar young friends at the Grove. To Miss Stanley they 
gratefully declared, they owed any little taste, knowledge, or 
love of goodness, which they themselves might possess. 

It was delightful to observe these quiet girls warmed and 
excited by a subject so interesting. I was charmed to see 
them so far firom feeling any shadow of envy at the avowed 
superiority of their young friends,and so unanimously eloquent 
in the praise of merit so eclipsing. 

Afler having admired the plants of which I promised to 
make a favorable report, I was charged with a large and 
beautiful bouquet for the young ladies at the Grove. They 
then drew me to the prettiest spot in the grounds. While I 
was admiring it, Miss Clara, with a blush, and some hesita- 
tion, begged leave to ask my advice about a little rustic 
building which she and her sisters were just going to raise in 
honor of the Miss Stanleys. It was to be dedicated to them, 
and called the Temple of Friendship. " My brother," said 
she, ** is kindly assisting us. The materials are all prepared, 
and we have now only to fix them up." 

She then put into my hands a little plan. I highly ap- 
proved it ; venturing, however, to suggest some trifling alter- 
ations, which I told them I did in order to implicate myself 
a little in the pleasant project. How proud was I when 
Clara added, " that Miss Stanley had expressed a high opin- 
ion of my general taste ! " They all begged me to look in on 
them in my rides, and assist them with my further counsel ; 
adding that, above all things, I must keep it a secret at the 
Grove. 

Lady Aston said, " that she expected our whole party to 
dine at the Hall, some day next week." Her daughters en- 
treated that it might be postponed till the latter end, by 
which time they doubted not their little edifice would be 
completed. Sir George then told me, that his sisters had re- 
quested him to furnish an inscription, or to endeavor to pro- 
cure one from me. He added his wishes to theirs that I 
would comply. They all joined so earnestly in the entreaty 
that I could not withstand them, '' albeit unused to the 
rhyming mood." 

After some deliberation, Friday in the next week was fixed 
upon for the party at the Grove to dine at Aston Hall, and I 
was to carry the invitation. I took a respectful leave of the 
excellent lady of the mansion, and an affectionate one of 
the young people ; with whom the familiar intercourse of 
this quiet morning had contributed to advance my friendly 
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acquaintance, more than oonid have be^n dcme by many 
ceremonious meetings. 

When I returned to the Grove, which was but just in time 
to dress for dinner, I spoke with sincere satisfaction of the 
manner in which I had passed the morning. It was beau^ 
tifiil to observe the honest delight, the ingenuous kindness^ 
with which Lucilla heard me commend the Miss Astons. 
No little disparaging hint on the one hand, gently to let dofwn 
her friends, nor on the other, no such exaggerated praise as 
I have sometimes seen employed as a screen lor envy, or as 
a trap to make the hearer lower what the speaker had too 
highly raised. 

I dropped in at Astmi Hall two or three times in the 
course of the week, as well to notice the progress of the work, 
as to carry my inscription, in which, as Lucilla was both 
my subject and my muse, I succeeded rather better than I 
expected. 

On the Friday, according to appointment, our whole party 
went to dine at the Hall. In our way, Mr. Stanley express*- 
ed the pleasure it gave him, that Lady Aston was now so 
convinced of the duty of making home agreeable to her son, 
as delightedly to receive such of her friends as were warmly 
disposed to become his. 

Sir George, who is extremely well bred, did the honors 
admirably m so young a man, to the great relief of his 
excellent mother, whom long retirement had rendered habiU 
ually timid in a party of which some were almost strangers. 

The Miss Astons had some difficulty to restrain their 
young guests from running directly to look at the progress of 
the American plants; but as they drew near the myste* 
rious spot, they were not allowed to approach it before the 
allotted time. 

After dinner, when the whole party were walking in the 
garden, Lady Aston v/as desired by her daughters to con- 
duct her company to a winding grass walk, near the little 
building, but from whence it was not visible. While they 
were all waiting at the appointed place, the two elder Miss 
Astons gravely took a hand of Lucilla, Sir George and I 
each presented a hand to Phoebe, and in profound silence 
and great ceremony, we led them up the turf steps into this 
«imple, but really pretty temple. The initials of Lucilla and 
Phoebe were carved in cipher over a little rustic window^ 
tinder which was written, 

Saokbd to Fbiendship. 
VOL, ir. J 



i 
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In two niches prepared for the purpose, we severally seated 
the two astonished nymphs, who seemed absolutely enchant- 
ed. Above was the inscription in large Roman letters. 

The Astons looked so much alive, that they might have 
been mistaken for Stanleys, who in their turn were so afiect- 
ed with this tender mark of friendship, that they looked as 
tearful as if they had been Astons. After reading the in- 
scription, ''My dear Clara," said Lucilla to Miss Aston, 
" where could you ^et these beautiful verses 1 Though the 
praise they convey is too flattering to be just, it is too delicate 
not to please. The lines are at once tender and elegant." 
•* We got them," said Miss Aston, with a sweet vivacity, 
'* where we get every thing that is good, from Stanley Grove," 
bowing modestly to me. 

.How was I elated I and how did Lucilla blush! but though 
she now tried to qualify her flattery, she could not recall it 
And I would not allow myself to be robbed of the pure 
delight it had given me. All the company seemed to enjoy 
her confusion and my pleasure. 

I forgot to mention, that as we crossed the park, we had 
seen enter the house, through a back avenue, a procession of 
little girls neatly dressed in a uniform. In a whiq>er, I asked 
Lady Aston what it meant. ** You are to know," replied 
her ladyship, '' that my daughters adopt all Miss Stanley's 
plans, and among the rest, that of associating with all their 
own indulgences some little act of charity, that while they 
are receiving pleasure, they may also be conferring it. The 
opening of the Temple of Friendship is likely to afford 
too much gratification to be passed over without some such 
association. So my girls give to-day a little feast, with prizes 
of merit, to their village school, and to a few other deserving 
young persons." 

When we had taken our seats in the temple, Phoebe sud* 
denly cried out, clasping her hands in an ecstasy, " Only 
kK>k, Lucilla ! There is no end to the enchantment. It is 
all fairy land." On casting our eyes as she directed, we 
were agreeably surprised with observing a large kind of tem- 
pcHrary shed or booth at some distance from us. It was pic- 
turesquely fixed near an old spreading oak, and was ingeni- 
ously composed of branches of trees, fresh and. green. Un- 
der the oak stood ranged the village maids. We walked to 
the spot. The inside of the booth was hung round with 
caps, aprons, bonnets, handkerchiefs, and other coarse, but 
neat articles of the female dress. On a rustic table was 
laid a number of Bibles, and specimens of several kinds of 
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coarse works, and little manufactures. The various perform- 
ances were examined by the company : some presents were 
given to all. But additional prizes were awarded, by the 
young patronesses, to the best specimens of different work ; 
to the best spinners, the best knitters, the best manufacturers 
of split straw, and the best performers in plain work, I think 
€hey called it. 

Three grown up young women, neatly dressed, and of 
modest manners, stood behind. It appeared that one of them 
had taken such good care of her young sisters and brothers, 
since their motiber's death, and so prudently managed her 
father's house, that it had saved him from an imprudent 
second choice. Another had postponed for many months t 
marriage in which her heart was engaged, because she had 
a paralytic grandmother, whom she attended day and night, 
vid whom nothing, not even love itself, could tempt her to 
^iesert Death had now released the aged sufferer ; and the 
wedding was to take place next Sunday. The third had for 
«bove a year worked two hours every day, over and above 
her set time, and applied the gains to clothe the orphan child 
of a deceased friend. She also was to accompany her lover 
to the altar on Sunday, but had made it a condition of her 
marrying him, that she should be allowed to continue her 
fHipernumerary hours' work, for the benefit of the poor orphan. 
All three had been exemplary in their attendance at church, 
as well as in their general conduct. The fair patronesses 
presented each with a handsome Bible, and with a complete 
plain, but very neat, suit of apparel. 

While these gifts were distributing, I whispered Sir John 
that one such ticket as we were desired to take for Squallini's 
benefit, would furnish the cottages of these poor girls. 
*^ And it shall," replied he with emphasis. ** How little a 
way will that sum go in superfluities, which will make two 
honest couple happy ! How costly is vanity, how cheap is 
charity!" 

" Can these happy, useful young creatures be my little, 
inactive, insipid Astons, Charles ? " whispered Mr. Stanley, 
as we walked away to leave the girls to sit down to their 
plentiful supper, which was spread on a long table under 
the oak, without the green booth. This group of figures 
made an interesting addition to the scenery, when we got 
back to the temple, and often attracted our attention while 
we were engaged in conversation. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

Thb cmnpsny were not Bcxm weury of admiring the nutie 
buildiiig, which seemed raised as if by the stroke of a ma- 

E'oian's wand, so rq>idly had it sprung up. They were do- 
jhted to find that their pleasure was to be prolonged bf 
drinking tea in the temple. 

While we were at tea, Mr. Stanley, addressing himself to 
me, said, ** I hare always forgotten to ask you, Charles, if 
your high expectations of pleasure from the society in honitm 
had been quite answered.'' 

** I was entertained, and I was disappointed,'' replied I. 
« I always found the pleasure of the moment not heightened, 
but effaced, by the succeeding moment. The ever«reslie8B, 
rolling tide of new intelligence at once gratified and excitad 
the passion for novelty, which I found to be /« grand pvmm 
igm mangt ks petits. This successive abundance of fresh 
supply gives an ephemeral importance to every thing, and a 
lasting importance to nothing. We skimmed every topte, 
but dived into none — ^much desultory talk, but little discus 
sion. The combatants skirmished like men whose arms are 
kept bright by constant use ; who were accustomed to a flj^ 
ing fight, but who avoided the fatigue of coming to dose 
quarters. What was old, however momentous, was reieotid 
as dull ; what was new, however insignificant, was thought 
interesting. Events of the past week were placed with Umse 
beyond the flood; and the very existence of occurrences 
which continued to be matter of deep interest with us in the 
country, seined there totally forgotten. 

** I found, too, that the inhabitants of the metropolis had a 
standard of merit of their own ; that knowledge of the town 
Was concluded to be knowledge of the world ; that local 
habits, reigning phrases, temporary fashions, and an acquaint- 
ance with the surface of manners, was supposed to be know^ 
edge of mankind. Of course, he who was ignorant of the 
topics of the hour, and the anecdotes of a few modish leaden, 
was ignorant of human nature." 

Sir John observed, that I was rather too young to be a 
ptaiser of past times, yet he allowed that the standard of 
conversation was not so high as it had been in the time of 
tskj father, by whose reports my youthful ardor had been in- 
flamed. He did not, indeed, suppose that men were less in- 
tellectual now, but they certainly were less colloquially in- 
tellectual. " For this,'' added he, " various reasons may be 
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assigned. In London man is every day becoming leisa of a 
social, and more of a gregarious animal. Crowds are as little 
favorable to conversation as to reflection. He finds, there- 
fore, that he may figure in the mass with less expense of 
mind ; and as to women, they figure at no expense at alL 
They find, that by mixing with myriads, they may carry oa 
the daily intercourse of life, without being obliged to bring a 
single idea to enrich the common stock.'' 

" I do not wonder," said I, " that the dull and the unin- 
formed love to shelter their insignificance in a crowd. In 
mingling with the multitude, their deficiencies elude detec* 
tion. The vapid and the ignorant are like a bad play ; they 
owe the little figure they make to the dress, the scenery, the 
music, and the company. The noise and the glare take off 
all attention firom the defects of the work. The spectator is 
amused, and he does not inquire whether it b with the piece 
or with the accompaniments. The end is attained, and he 
is little solicitous about the means. But an intellectual 
woman, like a well-written drama, will please at home with^ 
out all these aids and adjuncts ; nay, the beauties of the su- 
perior piece, and of the superior woman, will rise on a more 
intimate survey. But you were going, Sir John, to assign 
other causes for the decline and fall of conversation." 

" One very affecting reason," replied he, " is that the 
alarming state of public affairs fills all men's minds with one 
momentous object. As every Englishman is a patriot, every 
patriot is a politician. It is natural that that subject should 
fill every mouth which occupies every heart, and that little 
room should be left for extraneous matter." 

*' I should accept this," said I, " as a satisfactory vindica- 
tion, had I heard that the same absorbing cause had thinned 
the public places, or diminished the attraction of the private 
resorts of dissipation." 

" There is a third reason," said Sir John. " Polite litera- 
ture has in a good degree given way to experimental philoso- 
phy. The admirers of science assert, that the last was an 
age of words, and that this is the age of things. A more 
substantial kind of knowledge has partly superseded thesd 
elegant studies, which have caught such hold on your aifoo- 
tions." 

'' I heartily wish," replied I, ** that the new pursuits may 
be found to make men wiser ; they certainly have not made 
them more agreeable." 

"It is aflSrmed," said Mr. Stanley, "that the prevailing 
philosophical studies have a religbus use> and that they nat- 
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nrallj tend to elevate the heart to the great Author of tlie 
uniTerse." 

*' I have but one objection to that assertion/' replied Sir 
John, " namely, that it is not true. This would seem indeed 
to be their direct tendency, yet experiment, which you know 
is the soul of philosc^hy, has proved the contrary.'' 

He then adduced some instances in our own country, 
which I forbear to name, that clearly eirinced, that this was 
not their necessary consequence ; adding, however, a few 
great names on the more honorable side. He next adverted 
• to the Baillys, the Condorcets, the lyAlemberts, and the 
Lalandes, as melancholy proofs of the inefficacy of mere 
science to make Christians. 

** Far be it from me," said Sir John, " to undervalue phil* 
osophical pursuits. The modem discoveries are extremely 
important, especially in their application to the purposes of 
oommon life; but where these are pursued exclusively, I 
cannot help preferring the study of the great classic authors, 
those exquisite masters of life and manners, with whose spirit 
conversation, twenty or thirty years ago, was so richly im- 
pregnated." 

" I confess," said I, " that there may be more matter, but 
there is certainly less mind in the reigning pursuits. The 
reputation of skill, it is true, may be obtained at a much less 
expense of time and intellect. The comparative cheapness 
of the acquisition holds out the powerful temptation of more 
credit with less labor. A sufficient knowledge of botany or 
chemistry to make a figure in company, is easily obtained, 
while a thorough acquaintance with the historians, poets, and 
orators of antiquity, requires much time, and close applica- 
tion." ** But," exclaimed Sir John, " can the fashionable 
studies pretend to give the same expansion to the mind, the 
same elevation to the sentiments, the same energy to the 
feelings, the same stretch and compass to the understanding, 
the same correctness to the taste, the same grace and spirit 
to the whdie moral and intellectual man ? " 

" For my own part," replied I, " so far from saying with 
Hamlet, * Man delights not me, nor woman neither,' I con- 
fess» I have little delight in any thing else. The study of 
the human mind is, of merely human studies, my chief pleas- 
ure. As a man, man is the creature with whom I have to 
do, and the varieties in his character interest me more than 
all the possible varieties of mosses, and shells, and fossils. 
To view this compound creature in the complexity of his ac- 
tions, as portrayed by the hand of these immortal masters^ 
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Tacitus and Plutarch ; to view him in the struggle of his 
passions^ as displayed by Euripides and Shakspeare ; to con- 
template him in the blaze of his eloquence, by the two rival 
orators of Greece and Rome, is more congenial to my feel« 
ings than the ablest disquisition of which matter was ever 
the subject" Sir John, who is a passionate and rather too 
exclusive an admirer of classic lore, warmly declared him- 
self of my opinion. 

" I went to town," replied I, " with a mind eager for intel- 
lectual pleasure. My memory was not quite unfurnished 
with passages which I thought likely to be adverted to, and 
which might serve to embellish conversation, without incur- 
ring the charge of pedantry. But though most of the men I 
conversed with were my equals in education, and my supe- 
riors in talent, there seemed little disposition to promote such 
topics as might bring our understandings into play. Whether 
it is that business, active life, and public debate, absorb 
the mind, and make men consider society rather as a scene 
to rest than to exercise, it, I know not ; certain it is, that 
th6y brought less into the treasury of conversation than I ex- 
pected ; not because they were poor, but proud, or idle, and 
reserved their talents and acquisitions for higher occasions. 
The most opulent possessors I often found the most penu- 
rious contributors." 

" Rim de trop" said Mr. Stanley, " was the favorite 
maxim of an author* whom I am not apt to quote for rules 
of moral conduct. Yet its adoption would be a salutary 
check against excess in all our pursuits. If polite learning 
is undervalued by the mere man of science, it is perhaps 
overrated by the mere man of letters. If it dignifies retire 
ment, and exalts society, it is not the great business of life ; it 
is not the prime fountain of moral excellence." 

" Well, so much for man^^* said Sir John ; " but, Charles, 
you have not told us what you had to say of womariy in your 
observations on society." 

" As to woman," replied I, " I declare that I found more 
propensity to promote subjects of taste and elegant specula- 
tion among some of the superior class of females, than in 
many of my own sex. The more prudent, however, are re- 
strained through fear of the illiberal sarcasms of men, who, 
not content to suppress their own faculties, ridicule all intel- 
lectual exertion in women, though evidently arising from ft 
modest desire of improvement, and not the vanity of hc^less 
rivalry." 

* Frederick the Oieal, }ong of Pruisia. 
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'' Charles is always the Paladin of the reading ladies,'* 
said Sir John. ** I do not deny it," replied I, ** if they bear 
their fiiculties meekly. Bat I confess that what is sneeringly 
called a learned lady, is to me far preferable to a scient^c 
one, such as I encountered one erening, who talked of the 
fulcrum, and the lever, and the statera, which she took care 
to tell us was the Roman steelyard, with all the sang-froid 
of i^ilo6(^hical conceit." 

*' Scientific men," said Sir John, ''are in general ad- 
Inirable for their simplicity ; but in a technical woman I have 
seldom found a grain of taste on elegance." 

" I own," replied I, " I should greatly prefer a fair com- 
panion, who could modestly discriminate between the beau- 
lies of Virgil and Milton, to one who was always dabbling 
in chemistry, and who came to dinner with dirty hands from 
the laboratory. And yet I admire chemistry too ; I am now 
only speaking of that knowledge which is desirable in a fe- 
male companion; for knowledge I must have. But arts, 
which are of immense value in manufactures, won't make my 
wife's ccmversation entertaining to me. Discoveries which 
Inay greatly improve dyeing and bleaching, will add little to 
the delights of our summer evening's walk, or winter fire-side." 
• The ladies, Lucilla especially, smiled at my warmth. I 
felt that there was approbation in her smile, and though I 
thought I had said too much already, it encouraged me to go 
on. ''I repeat that, next to religion, whatever relates to 
human manners, is most attracting to human creatures. To 
turn from conversation to composition — ^What is it that ex* 
cites so feeble an interest, in perusing that finely-written 
poem of the Abbe de Lille, * Les Jardins * 7 It is because 
his garden has no cultivators, no inhabitants, no men and 
women. What confers that powerful charm on the*descrip- 
tive parts of Paradise Lost? — a fascination, I will venture to 
affirm, paramount to all the lovely and magnificent scenery 
which adorns it. Eden itself, with all its exquisite landscape, 
would excite a very inferior pleasure, did it exhibit only in- 
animate beauties. 'Tis the proprietors, 'tis the inhabitants, 
His the live stock of Eden, which seize upon the affections^ 
and twine about the heart. The gardens, even of paradise, 
would be dull without the gardeners. 'Tis mental excellence, 
'tis moral beauty which completes the charm. Where this 
is wanting, landscape poetry, though it may be read with 
fdeasure, yet the interest it raises is cold. It is admired, 
but seldom remembered; praised, but seldom quoted. It 
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leaTes no definite idea on the mind. If general, it is indui- 
tinct ; if minute, tedious." 

** It must be confessed/' said Sir John, " that some poets 
are apt to ferget that the finest representation of nature in 
only the scene, not the object ; the canvass, not the portrait* 
We had, indeed, some time ago, so much of this gorgeoui 
scene painting, so much splendid poetical botany, so many 
amorous flowers, and so many vegetable courtships ; 90 many 
wedded plants ; roots transformed to nymphs, and dw^ing 
in emerdd palaces ; that, somehow or cHher, truth, and piob* 
ability, and nature, and man, slipped out of the picture, 
though it must be allowed that Genius held the pencil." 

*' In Mason's English Garden," rqilied I, ''Alcander's pror 
cepts would have been cold, had there been no personifica- 
tion. The introduction of character dramatizes what elsis 
would have been firigidly didactic. Thomson enriches hii 
landscape with here and there a figure, drawn with miHre 
correctness than warmth, with more nature than qiiirit, but 
exalts it every where by moral aUusion and religious refer* 
ence. The scenery of Cowper is perpetually animated with 
sketches of character, enlivened with portraits firom real life, 
and the exhibition of human manners and passions. His 
most exquisite descriptions owe their vividness to moral iUns* 
tration. Loyalty, liberty, patriotism, charity, piety, benevo* 
lenee, every generous feeling, every glowing sentiment, every 
ennobling passion, grows out of his descriptive powjSfs. Hia 
matter always bursts into mind. His shrubbery, his forest, 
his flower-garden, all produce 

^ Fruits worthy of Paxacfise, 

and lead to immortality." 

Mr. Stanley said, adverting again to the subject of conver« 
sation, it was an amusement to him to observe, what impres- 
sion the first introduction to general society made on a mind 
conversant with books, but to whom the world was in a man* 
ner new^ 

" I believe," said Sir John, ** that an overflowing com* 
merce, and the excessive opulence it has introduced, though 
favorable to all the [Renders of art and mechanic ingenuity, 
yet have lowered the standard of taste, and debilitated the 
mental energies. They are advantageous to luxury, but fatal 
to intellect. It has added to the briUiancy of the drawings 
room itself, but deducted firom that of the inhabitant. It has 
given perfection to our mirrors, our candeiabras, our gilding, 
our inlaying, and our scolptnre, bot it has communioatieid a 
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tbfpor to t'he imagination, and enervated our intelleetaal 
rigor." 

^^ In one way/' said Mr. Stanley, smiling, ** luxury has 
been favorable to literature. From the unparalleled splendor 
dTotir printing, paper, engraving, illuminating, and binding, 
luxury has caused more books to be purchased, while from 
thte growth of time-absorbing dissipation, it causes fewer to 
tw read. Even where books are not much considered as the 
yehiole of instruction, they are become an indispensable ap- 
pendage to elegance. But I believe we were muck more 
nmiliar with our native poets in their former plain garb, 
than since they have been attired in the gorgeous dress 
which now decorates our shelves." 

• "Poetry," continued Mr. Stanley, "has of late too much 
llegenerated into personal satire, persiflage, and caricature, 
(ttnong one class of writers; while, among another, it has 
elchibited the vagrancies of genius, without the inspiration ; 
the exuberance of fancy, without the curb of judgment; and 
the eccentricities of invention, without the restrictions of 
taste. The image has been strained, while the verse has 
beei> slackened. We have had pleonasm without fulness, 
«kid facility without force. Redundancy has been mis- 
taken for plenitude, flimsiness for ease, and distortion for 
energy. An over desire of being natural, has made the poet 
fbeble ; and the rage for being simple, has sometimes made 
limi silly. The sensibility is sickly, and the elevation ver- 
tiginous." 

" To Cowper," said Sir John, " master of melody as he 
is, the mischief is partly attributable. Such an original must 
naturally, have a herd of imitators. If they cannot attain to 
his excellences, his faults are always attainable. The resem- 
blance between the master and the scholar is found chiefly 
in his defects. The determined imitator of an easy writer 
becomes vapid, of a sublime one, absurd. Cowper's ease 
appeared his most imitable charm; but ease aggravated is 
insipidity. His occasional negligences his disciples adopted 
uniformly. In Cowper, there might sometimes be careless- 
ness in me verse, but the verse itself was sustained by the 
vigor of the sentiment. The imitator forgot that his strength 
lay in the thought ; that his buoyant spirit always supported 
itself; that the figure, though amplified, was never distorted ; 
tlie image, though bold, was never incongruous, and the 
illustration, though new, was never false. 
■ " The evil, however," continued Sir John, " seems to be 
correcting itselfl The real genius, which exists in several 
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of this whimsical school, I trust, will at length lead them to 
prune their excrescences, and reform their youthful eccen- 
tricities. Their good sense will teach them that the surest 
road to fame is to condescend to tread in the luminous track 
of their great precursors in the art. They will see that 
deviation is not always improvement ; that whoever wants to 
be better than nature, wUl infallibly be worse ; that truth 
in taste is as obvious as in morals, and as certain as in math- 
ematics. In other quarters, both the Classic and the Gk>thio 
music are emnlously soaring, and I hail the restoration of 
genuine poetry and pure taste." 

<<I must not," said I, 'Moquacious as I have already 
been, dismiss the subject of conversation without remarking, 
that I found there was one topic which seemed as uniformly 
avoided by common consent, as if it had been banished by 
the interdict of absolute authority ; and that some forfeiture, 
or at least dishonor and disgrace, were to follow it on con* 
Tiction — I mean religion." 

" Surely, Charles," said Sir John, " you would not convert 
general conversation into a divinity school, and friendly 
societies into debating clubs." 

'^Far from it," replied I, ^^nor do I desire that ladies 
and gentlemen over their tea and coffee should rehearse 
their articles of faith, or fill the intervals of carving and 
eating with introducing dogmas, or discussing controversies. 
I do not wish to erect the social table, which was meant 
for innocent relaxation, into an arena for theological c<»n- 
batants. I only wish, as people live so much together, that 
if, when out of the multitude of topics which arise in con- 
versation, an unlucky wight happens to start a serious thought, 
I could see a cordial recognition of its importance ; I wish 
I could see a disposition to pursue it, instead of a chilling 
silence, which obliges him to draw in, as if he had dropped 
something dangerous to the state, or inimical to the 

fneral cheerfulness, or derogatory to his own understanding, 
only desire, that as, without any effort on the part of the 
speaker, but merely from the overflowing fulness of a mind 
habitually occupied with one leading concern, we easily 
perceive that one of the company is a lawyer, another a 
soldier, a third a physician ; I only wish that we could oflener 
discover from the same plenitude, so hard to conceal 
where it exists, that we were in a company of Christians." 

*' We must not expect in our days," said Mr. Stanley, " to 
see revive that animating picture of the prevalence of reli- 
gious intercourse given by the prophet — 'Then they that 
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fbaied the Lord, spake often one to another.' And yet one 
euuiot but regret, that in sdbct society, men, well informed 
18 we know, well principled as we hope, having one commoo 
portion of being to fill, baring one common faith, one conn 
BMtt fiither, one common journey to perform, one common 
termination to that journey, and one common object in 
Tiknr beyond it, should, when together, be so unwilling to ad* 
vert occasionally to these great points, which doubtless often 
eeenpy them in secret; that they should, on the contrary, 
^dopt a sort of inverted hypocrisy, and wish to appear worse 
than they really are ; that they should be so backward to 
five or to gain information, to lend or to borrow lights, in a 
iMtter in which they are all equally interested ; which can* 
not be the case in any other possible subject." 

/' In aU human concerns," said I, '' we find that those di»> 
poeitions, tastes, and affections, which are brought into ex* 
ercise^ flourish, while others are smothered by concealment." 
'' It is certain," replied Mr. Stanley, '* that knowledge which 
is never brought forward, iei apt to decline. Some feelings 
require to be excited in order to know if they exist. h% 
short, topics of every kind, which are kept to^y out of 
dight, make a fainter impression on the mind, than such aa 
aie occaaonally introduced. Communication is a great 
ttfengthener of any princ^e. Feelings, as well as ideas, 
aie often elicited by collision. Thoughts that are never to 
he'produced, in time seldom present themselves, while mu« 
teal interchange dmost creates as well as cultivates them, 
Amd as to the social affections, I am persuaded that joien 
would love each other more cordially; good- will and kind- 
ness would be inconceivably promoted, were they in the habit 
of maintaining that sort of intercourse, which would keep up 
a seaJtual regard for their eternal interests, and lead them 
more to consider each other as candidates for the same im* 
Bwrtality through the same common hope." 

Just as he had ceased to speak, we heard a warbling of 
ftfliale voices, wluch came softened to us by distance and 
6w undulation of the air. The little band under the oak 
hid finished their cheerful repast, and arranged themselves 
in the same regular procession in which they had arrived. 
They still stood at a respectfiil distance firom the tonple, and 
m tfaenr ardess manner sung Addison's beautifiil version of 
the twenty-third Psalm, which the Miss Astons had taught 
tiiem, because it was a favorite with their mother. 

B^e the setting sun reminded us to retreat to the house. 
Before we quitted the temple, however. Sir George Aston 
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tentured modestly to iatimate a wish, that, if it {leased 
the Almighty to spare our lives, the same party should engage 
always to celebrate this anniversary in the Temple of Friend- 
ship, which should be finished on a larger scale, and ren* 
dered less unworthy to receive such guests. The ladies 
smiled assentingly. Phcsbe applauded ri^tuiDusly. Sir 
John Belfield and I warmly approved the proposal. Mr, 
Stanley said, it could not but meet with his cordial concur^ 
renoe, as it would involve the assurance of an annual visit 
from his valued ^ends. 

As we walked into the house. Lady Aston, who held by 
my arm, in answer to the satisfaction I expressed at the day 
I had passed, said, " We owe what little we are and do, under 
Providence, to Mr. Stanley. You will admire his discrimi^ 
Bating mind, when I tell you, that he recommends these little 
exhibitions for my daughters far more than to his own. He 
says, that they, being naturally cheerful and habitually active, 
require not the incentive of ccHnpany to encourage them ; 
but that, fi>r my poor timid, inactive girls, the support and an* 
imating presence of a few diosen friends just give them that 
degree of life and spirit, which serves to warm their hearts, 
and keep their minds in motion." 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Miss Spa&kes came to spend the next day, according to 
her appointment. Mr. Flam, who called accidentally, staid 
to dinner. Mr. and Mrs. Caritoa hail been previou^y in* 
vited. After dinner, the conversation chanced to turn upon 
domestic economy — a quality which Miss Sparkes fnrofessed 
to hold in the most sovereign contempt 

Afier some remarka of Mrs. Stanley, in favor of the house* 
hold virtues, Mr. Carlton ssud, ** Mr. Addison in the Specta>* 
tor, and Dr. Johnson in the Rambler, have each given us a 
Uvdy picture of a vulgar, ungentlewoman-like, illiterate 
housewife. The notable woman of the one suffocated hef 
guests at night with drying herbs in their chamber, and tor* 
roented them all the day with plans of economy and lecture* 
en management. The economist of the oth^ ruined hor 
husband by her parsimonious extravagance, if I may be allow* 
ed to couple contradictions; by h^ tent^stitch hangings for 
which she had no walls, and her embroidery for which she 
had no use. The poor man pathetically laments her detest^ 
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Me catalogue of made-wines, which hurt his fortune by their 
profusion, and his health by not being allowed to drink them 
till they were sour. Both ladies are painted as domestic ty- 
rants, whose husbands had no peace, and whose children had 
no education." 

*< Those coarse housewives," said Sir John, " were exhib- 
ited as warnings. It was reserved for the pen of Richard- 
son to exhibit examples. This author, with deeper and juster ' 
▼lews of human nature, a truer taste for the proprieties of fe- 
male character, and a more exact intuition into real life than 
any other writer of fabulous narrative, has given, in his her- 
oines, exemplifications of elegantly-cultivated minds, com- 
bined with the sober virtues of domestic economy. In no 
other writer of fictitious adventures has the triun^h of religion 
and reason over the passions, and the now almost exploded 
doctrines of filial obedience, and the household virtues, their 
natural concomitants, been so successfully blended. Whether 
the works of this most original, but by no means faultless 
writer, were cause or effect, I know not ; whether these well- 
imagined examples induced the ladies of that day < to study 
household good,' or whether the then existing ladies, by 
their acknowledged attention to feminine concerns, furnished 
Richardson with living models, I cannot determine. Certain 
it is, that the novel writers of the subsequent period have in 
general been as little disposed to represent these qualities as 
forming an indispensable part of the female character, as the 
contemporary young ladies themselves have been to supply 
them with patterns. I a little fear that the predominance of 
this sort of reading has contributed its full share to bring 
such qualities into contempt." 

Miss Sparkes characteristically observed, that " the mean- 
est understanding and most vulgar education were compe- 
tent to form such a wife as the generality of men preferred ; 
that a man of talents, dreading a rival, always took care to 
secure himself by marrying a fool." • 

*' Always excepting the present company, madam, I pre- 
sume," said Mr. Stanley, laughing. ** But pardon me, if I 
differ from you. That many men are sensual in their appe- 
tites, and low in their relish of intellectual pleasures, I con- 
fess. That many others, who are neither sensual nor of 
mean attainments, prefer women whose ignorance will favor 
their indolent habits, aqd whom it requires no exertion of 
mind to entertain, I allow also. But permit me to say, that 
men of the most cultivated minds, men who admire talents 
Ui a woman^ are still of opinion, that domestic talents can. 
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never be dispensed with ; and I totally dissent firom you in 
thinking that these qualities infer the absence <^ higher at- 
tainments, and necessarily imply a sordid or a vulgar mind. 

" Any ordinary M, afler it is once discovered, may be prac- 
tised by a very common understanding. In this, as in every 
thing else, the kind arrangements of Providence are visible, 
because, as the common arts employ the mass of mankind, they 
could not be universally carried on, if they were not of easy 
and cheap attainment Now, cookery is one of these arts, 
and I agree with you, madam, in thinking that a mean un- 
derstanding, and a vulgar education, suffice to make a good 
cook. But a cook or housekeeper, and a lady qualified to 
wield a isonsider able establishment, are two very different char- 
acters. To prepare a dinner, and to conduct a great family, 
require talents of a very different size ; and one reason why 
I would never choose to marry a woman ignorant of domestic 
affairs, is, that she who wants, or she who despises this 
knowledge, must possess that previous bad judgment, which, 
as it prevented her from seeing this part of her duty, would 
be likely to operate on other occasions." 

'* I entirely agree with Mr. Stanley," said Mr. Carlton. 
'' In general, I look upon the contempt or the fulfilment of 
these duties as pretty certain indications of the turn of mind 
from which the one or the other proceeds. I allow, however, 
that with this knowledge a lady may unhappily have over- 
looked more important acquisitions; but without it I must 
ever consider the female character as defective in the tex- 
ture, however it may be embroidered and spangled on the 
surface." 

Sir John Belfield declared, that though he had not that 
natural antipathy to a wit which some men have, yet, unless 
the wildness of a wit was tamed, like the wildness of other 
animals, by domestic habits, he himself would not choose to 
venture on one. He added, that he should pay a bad com- 
pliment to Lady Belfield, who had so much higher claims to 
his esteem, if he were to allege that these habits were the 
determining cause of his choice ; yet, had he seen no such 
tendencies in her character, he should have suspected hex 
power of making him as happy as she had done. 

'^ 1 confess with shame," said Mr. Carlton, ** that one of 
the first things which touched me with any sense of my wife's 
merit, was the admirable good sense she discovered in the 
direction of my family. Even at the time that I had most 
reason to blush at my own conduct, she never gave me cause 
to blush for hers. The praises constantly b^towed on hex 
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elegant, yet prudent arrangements, by my friends, flattered 
my vanity, and raised her in my opinion, though they did 
not lead me to do her full justice." 

The two ladies who were thus agreeably flattered, looked 
modestly grateful. Mr. Stanley said, **I was ffoing to en« 
deavor at removing Miss Sparkes's prejudices, by observing 
how much this domestic turn brings the understanding into 
action. The operation of good sense is requisite in making 
the necessary calculations for a great family in a hundred 
ways. Good sense is required to teach that a perpetually* 
recurring small expense is more to be avoided than an incip 
dental great one ; while it shows that petty savings cannot 
retrieve an injured estate. The story told by Johnson, of a 
lady, who, while ruining her fortune by excessive splendor 
and expense, yet refused to let a two-shilling mango be cut at 
her table, exemplifies exactly my idea. Shabby curtailments, 
without repairing the breach which prodigality has made, 
discredit the husband, and bring the reproach of meanness 
<m the wife. Retrenchments, t^ be efficient, must be applied 
to great obje<^ts. The true economist will draw in by con^- 
^acting the outline, by narrowing the bottom, by cutting off 
with an unsparing hand costly superfluities, which affect not 
eomfort, but cherish vanity." 

** * Retrench the lazy vermin of thine hall,' was the wise 
counsel of the prudent Venetian, to his thoughtless son-i&- 
law," said Sir John ; '^ and its wisdom consisted in its striking 
at one of the most ruinous and prevailing domestic evils, an 
overloaded establishment." 

If Miss Sparkes had been so long without speaking, it was 
evident, by her manner and turn of countenance, that con- 
tempt had kept her silent, and that she thought the topic 
under discussion as unworUiy of the support of the gentlemen 
as of her own opposition. 

" A discreet woman," said Mr. Stanley, " adjusts her exr* 
penses to her revenues. Every thing knows its time, an<l 
every person his place. She will live within her income, be 
it large or small; if large, she will not be luxurious; if 
small, she will not be mean. Proportion and propriety are 
among the best secrets of domestic wisdom; and there ifi 
no surer test both of integrity and judgment, than a well- 
proportioned expenditure. 

** Now, the point to which I would bring all this verbiage," 
continued he, ** is this ; will a lady of a mean understand- 
ing, or a vulgar education, be likely to practise economy on 
this, large scde? And is not such economy a field in whidi 
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a woman of the best sense may hcmorably exercise her 
powers? " 

Miss Sparkes, who was always a stanch opposer in moral 
as well as in political debate, because she said it was the 
best side for the exertion of wit and talents, comforted her* 
self that though she felt she was completely in the minority, 
yet she always thought that was rather a proof of being right 
than the contrary ; for if it be true, that the generality are 
either weak or wicked, it follows that the inferior number is 
most likely to be neither. 

"Women," said Mr. Carlton, **in their course of action, 
describe a smaller circle than men ; but the perfection of a 
circle consists not in its dimensions but in its correctness. 
There may be," added he, carefully turning away his eyes 
from Miss Sparkes, " here and there a soaring female, who 
looks down with disdain on the paltry affairs of * this dim 
speck, called earth ; ' who despises order and regularity as in- 
dications of a groveling spirit. But a sound mind judges 
directly contrary. The larger the capacity, the wider is 
the sweep of duties it takes in. A sensible woman loves to 
imitate that order which is stamped on the whole creation 
of God. All the operations of nature are uniform even in 
their changes, and regular in their infinite variety. Nay, 
the great Author of nature himself disdains not to be called 
the God of order." 

'^I agree with you," said Sir John. "A philosophical 
lady may * read Malebranche, Boyle, and Locke ; ' she may 
boast of her intellectual superiority ; she may talk of abstract 
and concrete; of substantial forms and essences; complex 
ideas and mixed modes, of identity and relation ; she may 
decorate all the logic of one sex with all the rhetoric of the 
other ; yet if her affairs are delabres, if her house is disor- 
derly, her servants irregular, her children neglected, and 
her table ill arranged, she will indicate the want of the most 
valuable faculty of the human mind, a sound judgment." 

" It must, however, be confessed," replied Mr. Stanley, 
** that such instances are so rare, that the exceptions barely 
serve to establish the rule. I have known twenty women mis- 
manage their affairs, through a bad education, through igno- 
rance,^-especially of arithmetic, that grand deficiency in the 
education of women, — ^through a multiplicity of vain accom- 
plishments, through an excess of dissipation, through a de- 
votedness to personal embellishments, through an absorption 
of the whole soul in music, — for one who has made her hus- 
band metaphysically miserable." 
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'< What marks the distinction/' said Mr. Carlton, '< be- 
tween the judicious and the vulgar economist is this ; the 
narrow-minded woman succeeds tolerably in the Mling up, 
hot nerer in the outline. She is made up of detail, but des- 
titute of plan. Petty duties demand her whole grasp of 
mind, and, after all, the thing is incomplete. There is so much 
busde and evident exertion in all she does ! she brings into 
company a mind so exhausted with her little efforts ! so over- 
flowmg with a sense of her own merits ! looking up to her 
own performances as the highest possible elevation of the hu- 
man intellect, and looking down on the attainments of more 
highly gifted women, as so many obstructions to their useftil- 
ness; always drawing comparisons to her own advantage, 
with the cultivated and the refined, and concluding that be- 
cause she possesses not their elegance, they must necessarily 
be deficient in her art. While economists of a higher strain, 
— ^I draw from living and not absent instances," added he, 
looking benignantly around him, — " execute their well-ordered 
^an as an indispensable duty, but not as a superlative merit. 
They have too much sense to omit it, but they have too much 
taste to talk of it. It is their business, not their boast. The 
effect is produced, but the hand which accomplishes it is not 
seen. The mechanism is set at work, but it is behind the 
scenes. The beauty is visible, the labor is kept out of sight." 

" The misfortune is," said Mr. Stanley, " that people are 
apt to fancy that judgment is a faculty only to be exercised 
on great occasions; whereas it is one that every hour is 
called into exercise. There are certain habits, which, though 
they appear inconsiderable when examined individually, are 
yet of no small importance in the aggregate. Exactness, 
punctuality, and the other minor virtues, contribute, more 
than many are aware, to promote and to facilitate the exer- 
cise of the higher qualities. I would not erect them into a 
magnitude beyond their real size, as persons are too apt to 
do who are on/y punctual, and are deficient in the higher 
qualities ; but by the regular establishment of these habits in 
a family, it is inconceivable to those who have not made the 
experiment, how it saves, how it amplifies time, that canvass 
upon which all the virtues must be wrought. It is incredible 
how an orderly division of the day gives apparent rapidity to 
the wings of time, while a stated devotion of the hour to its 
employment really lengthens life. It lengthens it by the 
traces which solid occupation leaves behind it ; while it pre- 
vents tediousness, by affording, with the successive change, 
the charm of novelty, and keeping up an interest which would 
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flag, if any one employment were too long pursued. Now^ 
all these arrangements of life, these divisions of time, and 
these selections and appropriations of the business to the 
hour, come within the department of the lady. And how 
much will the cares of a man of sense be relieyed, if he choose 
a wife who can do all this for him ! " 

" In how many of my friends' houses," said Mr. Carlton, 
" have I observed the contrary habits produce contrary 
effects ! A young lady bred in total ignorance of family 
management, transplanted from the house of her father, 
wheie she has learnt nothing, to that of her husband, where 
she is expected to know every thing, disappoints a prudent 
man ; his affection may continue, but his esteem will be di- 
minished ; and with his happiness, his attachment to home 
will be proportionably lessened." 

** It is perfectly just," said Sir John ; " and this comfortless 
deficiency has naturally taught men to inveigh against that 
higher kind of knowledge which they suppose, though un- 
justly, to be the cause of ignorance in domestic matters. It 
is not entirely to gratify the animal, as Miss Sparkes supposes, 
that a gentleman likes to have his table well appointed ; but be- 
cause his own dignity and his wife's credit are involved in it. 
The want of this skill is one of the grand evils of modern 
life. From the heiress of the man of rank, to the daughter 
of the opulent tradesman, there is no one guality in which 
young women are so generally deficient as in domestic econ^ 
amy. And when I hear learning contended for, on the one 
hand, and modish accomplishments on the other, I always 
contend for this intermediate, this valuable, this neglected 
quality, so little insisted on, so rarely found, and so indis- 
pensably necessary." 

<' Besides," said Mr. Carlton, addressing himself to Miss 
Sparkes, '* you ladies are apt to consider versatility as a mark 
of genius. She, therefore, who can do a great thing well, 
ought to do a small one better ; for, as Lord Bacon well ob- 
serves, he who cannot contract his mind, as well as dilate it, 
wants one great talent in life." 

Miss Sparkes, condescending at length to break a silence 
which she had maintained with evidqnt uneasiness, said, 
'* All these plodding employments cramp the genius, degrade 
the intellect, depress the spirits, debase the taste, and clip 
the wings of imagination. And this poor, cramped, degrad- 
ed, stinted, depressed, debased creature, is the very being 
whom men, men of reputed sense too, commonly prefer to 
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the mind of large dimensions, soaring fancy, and aspiring 

tastes." 

^' Imagination," replied Mr. Stanley, '* well directed, is the 
charm <$ life ; it gilds every object, and embellishes every 
scene ; but allow me to say, that where a woman abandons 
herself to the dominion of this vagrant faculty, it may lead to 
something worse than a disorderly table ; and the husband 
may find that the badness of his dinner is not the only ill 
consequence of her superlunary vagaries." 

"True enough," said Mr. Flam, who had never been 
known to be so silent, or so attentive ; ** true enough ; I have 
not heard so much sense for a long time. I am sure 'tis sense, 
because 'tis exactly my own way of thinking. There is my 
Bell, now ; I have spent seven hundred pounds, and more 
money, for her to learn music and whimwhams, which all 
put together are not worth six-pence. I would give them all 
up to see her make such a tansy-pudding as that which the 
widow in the Spectator helped Sir Roger to at dinner ; why, 
I don't believe Bell knows whether pie-crust is made of butter 
or cheese ; or whether a venison pasty should be baked or 
boiled. I can tell her, that when her husband, if she ever 
gets one, comes in sharp set from hunting, he won't like to 
be put off with a tune instead of a dinner. To marry a sing- 
ing girl, and complain she does not keep you a good table, is 
like eating nightingales and finding fault that they are not 
good tasted. They sing, but they are of no further use— to 
eat them instead of listening to them, is applying to one 
sense the gratification which belongs to another." 

In the course of conversation Miss Sparkes a little shocked 
the delicate feelings of the ladies, of Lucilla especially, by 
throwing out some expressions of envy, at the superior ad- 
vantages which men possess for distinguishing themselves. 
" Women," she said, ** with talents not inferior, were allowed 
no stage for display, while men had such a reach for their 
exertions, such a compass for exercising their genius, such 
a range for obtaining distinction, that they were at once the 
objects of her envy for the means they possessed, and of her 
pity for turning them to no better account. There were in- 
deed," she added, " a few men who redeemed the credit of 
the rest, and for their sakes she gloried, since she could not 
be of their sex, that she was at least of their species." 

" I know, madam," said Mr. Stanley, ** your admiration of 
heroic qualities and manly virtues— courage, for instance. 
But there are still nobler ways of exercising courage than 
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eTen in the field of battle. There are more exalted means of 
showing spirit than by sending or accepting a challenge. To 
sustain a fit of sickness may exhibit as true heroism as to 
lead an army. To bear a deep affliction well calls for as 
high exertion of soul as to storm a town ; and to meet 
death with Christian resolution is an act of courage, in which 
many a woman has triumphed, and many a philosopher, and 
even some generals, have failed.'' 

I thought I saw in Miss Sparkes's countenance a kind of 
civil contempt, as if she would be glad to exchange the 
patient sickness and hennc death-bed for the renown of 
victory and the glory of a battle ; and I suspected that she 
envied the fame of the challenge, and the spirit of the 
duel, more than those meek and passive virtues which, we 
all agreed, were peculiarly Christian, and peculiarly feminine. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

In the afternoon, when the company were assembled in 
the drawing-room, the conversation turned on various sub- 
jects. Mr. Flam, feeling as if he had not sufficiently pro> 
duced himself at dinner, now took the lead. He was never 
solicitous to show what he called his learning, but when 
Miss Sparkes was present, whom it was his grand delight to 
set down, as he cdled it. Then he never failed to give 
broad hints, that if he was now no great student, it was not 
firom ignorance, but firom the pressure of more indi^nsable 
avocations. 

He first rambled into some desultory remarks on the ab- 
surdity of the world, and the preposterousness of modern 
usages, which perverted the ends of education, and exalted 
things which were of least use into most importance. 

" You seem out of humor with the world, Mr. Flam," 
said Mr. Stanley. " I hate the world," returned he. " It is 
indeed," replied Mr. Stanley, «a scene of much danger, 
because of much evil." 

" I don't value the danger a straw," rejoined Mr. Flam ; 
*' and as to the evil, I hope I have sense enough to avoid 
that; but I hate it for its folly, and despise it for its 
inconsistency." 

" In what particulars, Mr. Flam? " said Sir John Belfield. 

" In every thing," replied he. " In the first place, don't 
people educate their daughters entirely for holidays, and then 
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wonder that they are of no use ? Don't they charge them 
to be modest, and then teach them every thing that can make 
them bold ? Are we not angry that they don't attend to great 
eoncerns, after having instructed them to take the moat pains 
for the least things ? There is my Fan, now — they tell me 
she can dance as well as a posture-mistress, but she slouches 
in her walk like a milk-maid. Now, as she seldom dances, 
and is always walking, would it not be more rational to teach 
her to do that best which she is to do oftenest? She sines 
like a siren, but 'tis only to strangers. I, who paid for it, 
never heard her voice. She is always warbling in a distant 
room, or in every room where there is company ; but if I 
have the gout, and want to be amused, she is as dumb as a 
dormouse." 

"So much for the errors in educating our daughters/' 
said Sir John ; *' now for the sons." 

" As to our boys," returned Mr. Flam, " don't we educate 
them in one religion, and then expect them to practise 
another ? Don't we cram them with books of heathen phi- 
losophy, and then bid them go and be good Christians? 
Don't we teach them to admire the heroes and gods of the 
M poets, when there is hardly one hero, and certainly not 
one god, who would not in this country have been tried at 
the Old Bailey, if not executed at Tyburn? And as to the 
goddesses, if they had been brought before us on the bench, 
brother Stanley, there is scarcely one of them but we should 
have ordered to the house of correction. The queen of them, 
indeed, I should have sent to the ducking-stool for a scold. 

** Then, again, don't we tell our sons, when men, that they 
must admire a monarchical government, after every pains 
have been taken, when they were boys, to fill them with 
raptures for the ancient republics 1 " 

" Surely, Mr. Flam," said Sir John, " the ancient forms of 
government may be studied with advantage, were it only 
to show us, by contrast, the superior excellence of our own." 

'* We might,'- said Miss Sparkes, in a supercilious accent, 
** learn some things fi'om them which we much want. You 
have been speaking of economy. These republicans, whom 
Mr. Flam is pleased to treat with so much contempt, he must 
allow, had some good, clever contrivances to keep down the 
taxes, which it would do us no harm to imitate. Victories 
were much better bargains to them than they are to us. A 
few laurel leaves, or a sprig of oak, was not quite so dear 
a pension." 

"But you will allow, madam," said Sir John, smiling, 
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*' that a triumph was a more expensive reward than a 
tiUe t " 

Before ^e had time to answer, Mr. Flam said^ *' Let me 
tell you, Miss Sparkes, that as to triumphs, our heroes are 
so used to them at sea, that they would laugh at them at 
home. Those who obtain triumphs as often as they meet 
their enemies, would despise such holiday play among their 
friends. We don't, to be sure, reward them as your ancients 
did. We don't banish them, nor put them to death, for 
saving their country, like your Athenians. We don't pay 
them with a trumpery wreath, like your Romans. We 
English don't put our conquerors off with leaves ; we give 
them fruits, as cheerfully bestowed as they are fairly earned. 
God bless them I I would reduce my table to one dish, my 
hall to one servant, my stable to one saddle-horse, and my 
kennel to one pointer, rather than abridge the preservers of 
Old Elngland of a feather." 

'' Signal exploits, if nationally beneficial," said Sir John^ 
« deserve sul^tantid remuneration; and I am inclined to 
think that public honors are valuable, not only as rewards, 
but incitements. They are as politic as they are just When 
Miltiades and his illustrious ten thousand gained their im- 
mortal victory, would not a Blenheim, erected on the plains 
of Marathon, have stimulated unborn soldiers more than the 
little transitory columns which barely recorded the names of 
the victors ? " 

** What warrior," said Mr. Carlton, " will hereafter visit the 
future palace of Trafalgar without reverence 1 — a reverence, 
the purity of which will be in no degree impaired by con- 
templating such an additional motive to emulation." 

In answer to some further observations of Miss Sparkes, on 
the superiority of the ancient to British patriotism, Mr. Flam, 
whose indignation now provoked him to display his whole 
stock of erudition, eagerly exclaimed, *< Do you call that 
patriotism in your favorite Athenians, to be so fond of raree 
shows, as not only to devote the money of the state to the 
play-house, but to make it capital to divert a little of it to the 
wants of the gallant soldiers who were fighting their battles? 
I hate to hear fellows called patriots, who preferred their 
diversions to their country." 

Then, erecting himself as if he felt the taller for being an 
Englishman, he added, '* What, Madam Sparkes, would 
your Greeks have said to a Patriotic Fund by private con- 
tribution, of near half a million, in the midst of heavy taxes 
and a tedious war, voluntarily raised and cheerfrdly given to 
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the orphans, widows, and mothers, of their brave countrymen, 
who fell in their defence ? Were the poor soldiers who fought 

mder your Cimons, and your , I forget their names, 

-ever so kindly remembered ? Make it out that they were, show 
mt such a spirit among your ancients, and I'll turn repuUi- 
'Can to-morrow." 

Miss Sparkes having again said something which he thought 
tended to exalt the ancient states at the expense of our own 
country, Mr. Flam indignantly replied, ** Tell me, madam, 
did your Athens, or your Sparta, or your Rome, ever take 
in seven thousand starving priests, driven frcnn a country 
irith which they were at war ; a country they had reason to 
hate, of a religion they detested t Did they ever receive 
them, I say, maintain them like gentlemen, and caress them 
like friends? If you can bring me one such instance, I will 
give up Old England, and turn Greek, or Roman, or — any 
thing but Frenchman/' 

"I should be inclined," said Mr. Stanley, '* to set down 
that noble deed to the account of our national religion, as 
.well as of our national generosity." 

Miss Sparkes said, " In one respect, however, Mr. Flam 
imitates the French, whom he is abusing. He is very apt to 
triumph where he has gained no victory. If you hear his 
account of a defeat, you would take it, like theirs, for a con- 
quest." She added, however, that there were illustrious 
men in other countries besides our own, as their successes 
testified. For her part, she was ** a citizen of the world, and 
■honored heroes wherever they were found, in Macedon, in 
Sweden, or even in France." 

" True enough," rejoined Mr. Flam, " the rulers of other 
countries have gone about and delivered kingdoms as we are 
doing; but there is this difference: they free them from mild 
masters to make them their own slaves; we neither get them 
for ourselves or our minions, our brothers or cousins, our 
Jeromes or Josephs. We raise the weak ; they pull down the 
prosperous. If we redeem kingdoms, 'tis to bestow them on 
their own lawful kings. If we help this nation, 'tis to recall 
one sovereign from banishment; if we assist that, 'tis to 
deliver another from captivity." 

" What a scene for Spain," said Sir John, " to behold in 
QS their own national Quixotism soberly exemplified and 
rationally realized ! — the generous theory of their romantic 
knight-errant brought into actual practice; the fervor with* 
c«t the absurdity ; the sound principle of justice without the 
extravagance of fancy; wrongs redressed and rights re« 
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Stored, and upon the grandest scale ; deliverance wrought, 
not for imaginary princesses, but for deposed and imprisoned 
monarchs ; injuries avenged — not the ideal injuries of ridie«- 
ulous individuals, but the substantial wrongs of plundered 
empires ! " 

Sir John, who was amused with the oddities of Mr. Flam, was 
desirous of still provoking him to talk : much effort, indeed, 
was not required to induce him to do what he was fond of 
doing, whenever there was an opportunity of contradicting 
Miss Sparkes. 

"But, Mr. Flam," said Sir John, " you were interrupted as 
you began to enumerate the inconsistencies which you said 
had put you out of love with the world." 

** Why, it makes me mad," replied he, ** to hear men who 
make the loudest outcry about the dangers of the state, cram- 
ming their hodses with French governesses, French cooks, 
and French valets: is not this adding flame to the firef 
Then I have no patience to see people who pretend greal^ 
zeal for the church, delighted that an Italian singer should 
have a larger revenue than the highest of our own bish<^ 
Such patriots might have done well enough for Athenians/' 
added he, looking insultingly at Miss Sparices, " but they 
make miserable Englishmen. Then I hate to see fellows 
who pay least taxes complaining most of the burden ,* those 
who most lament the hardness of the times ^nding money 
in needless extravagance, and luxury increasing in exact pro- 
portion as means diminish. 

" Then I am sick of the conceit of the boys and girls. Do 
but observe how their vanity imposes on their understanding^ 
and how names disguise things. My son would start if -I 
were to desire him to go to London in the stage coach, but he 
puts himself into the mail with great coolness. If I were i^ 
talk to Fan about living in a smdH house, she would not gm 
me the hearing, whereas she is quite wild to live in a coi" 
tageJ* 

" I do not quite agree with you, Mr. Flam," said Sir Joho^ 
smiling, " as to the inconsistency of the world; I rather la- 
ment its dull uniformity. If we may rely on those living 
chronicles, the newspapers, all is one faultless scene of mo* 
notonous perfection. Were it odierwise, I presume those 
frugal philologers would not keep a set of phrases ready cut 
and dried, in order to apply them universally in all cases* 
For instance, is not every public place, from St. James's to 
Otaheite, or the Cape, invariably crowded with beauty. and 
fashion ? Is not every public sermon pronounced to bs . sit 
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eeOent ? Is not every civic speech, every provincial harangue^ 
Meo^ and appropriate 7 And is not every military corps, from 
the veteran regiment of regulars, to the volunteer company of 
a month's standing, always declared to be in f Ae highest state 
of discipline 7 " 

Before the company went away, I observed that Mrs. Carl- 
ton gave Lucilla a significant glance, and both withdrew to- 
gether. In spite of my thorough belief of the injustice and 
absurdity of my suspicion, a pang darted through my heart 
at the bare possibility that Lord Staunton might be the sub- 
wet of this secret conference. I was perfectly assured that 
Miss Stanley would never accept him, while he retained his 
present character ; but that character might be improved. 
She had rejected him for his principles : if these principles 
were changed, there was no other reasonable ground of ob- 
jection. He might be reformed. Dare I own, even to my- 
self, that I dreaded to hear of his reformation. I hated my- 
self for the thought. " I will," said I, faintly, '' endeavor to re- 
joice if it be so." I felt a conflict in my mind between my 
principles and my passion, that distressed me not a little. My 
integrity had never before been so assailed. 

At length they returned. I earnestly examined their 
countenances. Both looked cheerful, and even animated; 
yet it was evident, from the redness of their eyes, that both 
bad been weeping. The company immediately took their 
ieave : all our party, as it was a fine evening, attended them 
out to their carriages, except Miss Stanley : she only pressed 
the hand of Mrs. Carlton, smiled, and, looking as if she 
durst not trust herself to talk to her, withdrew to the bow- 
window, from whence she could see them d^art. I remained 
in the room. 

As she was wiping her eyes to take away the redness, 
which was a sure way to increase it, I ventured to join her^ 
and inquired, with an interest I could not conceal, what had 
happened to distress her. *' These are not tears of distress," 
said she, sweetly smiling. '' I am quite ashamed that I have 
so little self-control ; but Mrs. Carlton has given me so much 
pleasure ! I have caught the infection of her joy, though 
my foolish sympathy looks more like sorrow." " Surely," said 
Ij indignantly, to myself, '' she will not own Staunton's love to 
toy face ?" 
• All firank and open as Miss Stanley was, I was afraid to 

eBss her. I had not courage to ask what I longed to know, 
hough Lord Staunton's renewed addresses might not give 
them 60 much pleasure, yet his reformation I knew w<wldi 
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I now looked so earnestly inquisitive at Lacilla, that she said, 
** O, he is all we could wish. He is a thoroughly converted 
man ? " Indignation and astonishment made me speechless! 
'' Is this the mcxlest Lucilla ? " said I to myself. ^ ' It is all over. 
She loves him to distraction." As I attempted not to speak, 
she at length said, ^* My poor friend is at last quite happy. I 
know you will rejoice with us. Mr. Carlton has for some 
time regularly read the Bible with her. He condescends to 
hear, and to invite her remaii^s, telling her, that if he is the 
better classic, she is the better Christian, and that their as- 
sistance in the things which each understands must be re- 
ciprocal. If he is her teacher in human literature, he says, 
she must be his in that which is divine. He has been very 
earnest to get his mind imbued with scriptural knowledge." 
How inexpressible was now my joy 1 As I was still silent, she 
went on. " But this is not all. 

** Last Saturday he said to her, ' Henrietta, I have but one 
complaint to make of you; and it is for a fault which I 
always thought would be the last I should ever have to charge 
you with. It is selfishness.' Mrs. Carlton was a litUe 
shocked, though the tenderness of his manner mitigated her 
alarm. ' Henrietta,' resumed he, ' you intend to go to heaven 
without your husband I know you always retire to your 
dressing-room, not only for your private devotions, but ta 
read prayers to your maids. What have your men-servants 
done, what has your husband done, that they should be ex- 
cluded ? Is it not a little selfish, my Henrietta,' added he, 
smiling, ' to confine your zeal to the eternal happiness of your 
own sex. Will you allow me and our men-servants to join 
you ? To-morrow is Sunday : we will then, if you please, 
begin in the hall. You shall prepare what you would have 
re^, and I will be your chaplain — a most unworthy one, 
Henrietta, I confess ; but you will not only have a chaplain 
of your own making, but a Christian also. Yes, my an-i 
gelic wife, I am a Christian upon the truest, the deepest' 
conviction.' 

" * Never, my dear Lucilla,' continued Mrs. Carlton, * did* 
I know what true happiness was till that moment. My bus* 
band, with all his faults, had always been remarkably sin- 
cere. Indeed, his aversion for hypocrisy had made him k^ep- 
back his right feelings and sentiments, till he was assured 
they were well established in his mind. He has for some 
time been regular at church — u, thing, he said, too much 
taken up as a customary form to be remarkable, and which 
therefore involved not much ; bat family prayer^ adopted: 
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fiom conviction of its being a doty, rather pledged a man to 
eonsistent religion. Never, I hope, shall I forget the joj I 
felt, nor my gratitude to that Being, ' from whom all holy de- 
fires proceed,' when, with all his family kneeling solemnly 
around him, I heard my once unhappy husband with a sober 
fervor begin, 

'' ' To the Lord our God belong mercies and forgiveness, 
though we have rebelled against him, neither have we obeyed 
the voice of the Lord our God, to walk in his laws which he 
set before us.' 

'* * He evidently struggled with his own feelings ; but his 
manly mind carried him through it with an admirable mix- 
ture of dignity and feeling. He was so serenely cheerful the 
rest of the evening, that I felt he had obtained a great victory 
over himself, and his heart was at peace within him. Prayer 
with him was not a beginning form, but a consummation of 
his better purposes.' " 

The sweet girl could not forbear weeping again, while she 
was giving me this interesting account. I felt as if I had 
never loved her till then. To see her so full of sensibility, 
without the slightest tincture of romance, so feeling, yet so 
fober-minded, enchanted me. I could now afford to wish 
heartily for Lord Staunton's reformation, because it was not 
likely to interfere with my hopes. And now the danger was 
over, I even endeavored to make myself believe that f should 
have wished it in any event ; so treacherous will the human 
beart be found by those who watch its motions. And it pro- 
ceeds from not watching them, that the generality are so little 
acquainted with the evils which lurk within it. 
. Before I had time to express half what I felt to the fair 
narrator, the party came in. They seemed as much puzzled 
at the position in which they found Lucilla and myself,— she 
wiping her eyes, and I standing by in admiration, — as I had 
been at her mysterious interview with Mrs. Carlton. The 
Belfields knew not what to make of it. The mother's looks 
expressed astonishment and anxiety. The father's eye de- 
manded an explanation. All this mute eloquence passed in 
an instant. Miss Stanley gave them not time to inquire. 
She flew to her mother, and eagerly repeated the little tale, 
which furnished matter for' grateful joy and improving con- 
itersation the rest of the evening. 

Mr. Stanley expressed a thorough confidence in the sin-* 
Odrity of Carlton. " He had always," continued he, "in his 
VMfst days, an abhorrence of deceit, aiid such a dread of peo- 
^6 aj^axkig bcftter thm they are, thai he even commended 
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that most absurd practice of Dean Swift, who, f^n know, 
used to perforin family prayer in a garret, for fear any out 
should call in and detect him in the performance." Carlton 
defended this as an honorable instance of Swift's abhorrence 
of ostentation in his religion. I opposed it on the more prol^ 
able ground of his being ashamed of it. For allowing, what, 
however, never can be allowed, that an ordinary man might 
have some excuse for the dread of being sneered at, as want- 
ing to be thought righteous overmuch, yet in a churchman^ 
in a dignified churchman, family prayer would be expected 
as a customary decency, an indispensable appendage to hia 
situation ; which, though it might be practised without 
piety, could not be omitted without disgrace, and which 
even a sensible infidel, considering it merely as a professional 
act, could not say was a custom 

More honored in the bretch than the observance. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

One evening, which Mr. Tyrrel happened to spend with 
us, after Mr« Stanley had performed the family devotions^ 
Mr. Tyrrel said to him, *' Stanley, I don't much like the 
prayer you read. It x seems, by the great stress it lays on ho- 
liness, to imply that a man has something in his own 
power. You did, indeed, mention the necessity of faith, and 
the power of grace ; but there was too much about making 
the life holy, as if that were all in all. You seem to be put- 
ting us so much upon working and doing, that you leave 
nothing to do for the Savior." 

" I wish," replied Mr. Stanley, " as I am no deep theolo- 
gian, that you had started this objection before Dr. Barlow 
went away, for I know no man more able or more willing 
for serious discussion." 

"No," replied Tyrrel, "I see clearly by some things which 
he dropped in conversation, as well as by the whole tenor of 
his sermons, that Barlow and I should never agree. He means 
well, but knows little. He sees something, but feels nothing. 
More argument than unction. Too much reasoning, and too 
little religion ; a little light, and no heait. He seems to me so to 
* overload the ship with duties,' that it will sink by the very 
means he takes to keep it afloat I thank (xod my own eyes 
are opened, and I at last feel comfortable in my mind." 

^* Religious comfort," said Mr. Stanley, " is a high attauoK 
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meiit Only it is incumbent on every Christian to be assured 
that if he is happy, it is on safe grounds." 

*' I have taken care of that," replied Mr. Tyrrel. ** For 
■ome years after I had quitted my loose habits, I attended 
occasionally at church, but found no comfort in it, because I 
perceived so much was to be doncy and so much was to be 
sacrificed. But the great doctrines of faith, as opened to me 
by Mr. H — n, have at last given me peace and liberty, and I 
rest myself without solicitude on the mercy so freely offered 
in the Gospel. No mistakes or sins of mine can ever make 
me forfeit the divine favor." 

" Let us hear, however," replied Mr. Stanley, " what the 
Bible says ; for as that is the only rule by which we shaU be 
judged hereafter, it may be prudent to be guided by it here. 
God says, by the "prophet, *I will put my spirit within you;' 
but he does this for some purpose ; for he says in the very 
next words, ' I will cause you to walk in my statutes.' And 
for fear this should not plainly enough inculcate holiness, he 
goes on to say, ' And ye shall Iceep my judgments, and do 
them.' Show me, if you can, a single promise made to an 
impenitent, unholy man." 

Tyrreh Why, is not the mercy of God promised to the 
wicked in every part of the Bible % 

Stanley, It is. But that is, ** if he forsake his way." 
. Tyrrel, This fondness for works is, in my opinion, 
nothing else but setting aside the free grace of God. 

Stanley, duite the contrary ; so far from setting it 
aside, it is the way to glorify it ; for it is by that grace alone 
that we are enabled to perform right actions. For myself, I 
always find it difficult to answer persons, who^ in flying to 
one extreme, think they cannot too much degrade the oppo- 
site. If we give faith its due prominence, the mere moralist 
reprobates our principles, as if we were depreciating works. 
If we magnify the beauty of holiness, the advocate for ex- 
clusive faith accuses us of being its enemy. 

Tyrrel, For my own part, 1 am persuaded that unqual- 
ified trust is the only ground of safety. 

Stanley. He who cannot lie has indeed told us so. 
But trust in God is humble dependence, not presumptuous 
security. The Bible does not say, Trust in the Lord and sin 
on ; but, " Trust in the Lord, and be doing good." We are 
elsewhere told, that " God works in us to will and to do." 
There is no getting over that little word to do, I suppose 
you allow the necessity of prayer, 
. Tyrrel, Certainly I do. 
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Stanley, But there are conditions to our prayers also : 
^^ if I regard iniquity in my heart, the Lord will not hear me." 

Tyrrd, The Scrijfitures affirm that we must live on the 
promises. 

Stanley, They are indeed the very aliment of the 
Christian life. But what are the promises? 

Tyrrel Free pardon and eternal life to them that are 
in Christ Jesus. 

Stanley, True. But who are they that are in Christ 
Jesus ? The apostle tells us, " they who walk not after the 
flesh, but after the spirit." Besides, is not holiness promised 
as well as pardon 1 ** A new heart will I give you, and a new 
^irit will I put within you." 

TyrreL Surely, Stanley, you abuse the grace of the 
Gospel, by pretending that man is saved by his own 
righteousness. 

Stanley. No, no, my dear Tyrrei, it is you who abuse 
it« by msddng God's mercy set aside man's duty. Allow me 
to observe, that he who exalts the grace of God with a view 
to indulge himself in any sin, is deceiving no one but him- 
self; and he who trusts in Christ, with a view to spare him* 
self the necessity of watchfulness, humility, and self-denial, 
that man depends upon Christ for more than he has 
promised. 

Tyrrei, Well, Mr. Stanley, it appears to me that you 
want to patch up a convenient, accommodating religion, as 
if Christ were to do a little, and we were to do the rest ; a 
sort of partnership salvation, and in which man has the 
largest share. 

Stanley, This, I fear, is indeed the dangerous creed 
of many worldly Christians. No ; God may be said to do all, 
because he gives power for all, strength for all, grace for all. 
But this grace is a principle, a vital energy, a life-giving spirit, 
to quicken us, to make us abound in holiness. He does not 
make his grace abound that we may securely live in sin, but 
that we may subdue it, renounce it, live above it. 

Tyrrei. When our Savior was upon earth, there was 
no one quality he so uniformly commended, in those who 
came to be healed by him, as faith. 

Stanley. It is most true. But we do not meet in any 
of them with such a presumptuous faith, as led them to rush 
into diseases on purpose to show their confidence in his 
power of healing them; neither are we to '' continue in sin 
that grace may abound." You cannot but observe, that the 
faith of the persons you* mention, was always accompanied 
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with an earnest desire to get rid of their diseases. And it 
is worth remarking, that to the words, '* thy faith has made 
tiiee whole/' is added, '*8%n no mare, lest a worse thing come 
nnto thee." 

Tyrreh You cannot persuade me that any neglect, or 
even sin, of mine, can make void the covenant of God. 

Sianky, Nothing can set aside the covenant of God, 
which is sure and steadfast. But as for him who lives in the 
Idlowed practice of any sin, it is clear that he has no part 
nor lot in the matter. It is clear that he is not one of those 
whom God has taken into the covenant. That God will keep 
his word is most certain, but such a one does not appear to 
be the person to whom that word is addressed. God as much 
designed that you should apply the faculties, the power, and 
the will he has given you, to a life of holiness, as he meant, 
when he gave you legs, hands, and eyes, that you should 
walk, work, and see. His grace is not intended to exclude 
the use of his gifts, but to perfect, exalt, and ennoble them. 

Tyrrel. I can produce a multitude of texts to prove 
that Christ has done every thing, and of course has left, 
nothing for me to do, but to believe on him. 

Donley, Let us take the general tenor and spirit of 
Scripture, and neither pack single texts together, detached 
from the connection in which they stand; nor be so unrea- 
sonable as to squeeze all the doctrines of Christianity out of 
every single text, which perhaps was only meant to inculcate 
one individual principle. How consistently are the great 
leading doctrines of faith and holiness balanced and recon- 
ciled in every part of the Bible ! If ever I have been in dan- 
ger of resting on a mere dead faith, by one of those texts on 
which you exclusively build, in the very next sentence, per- 
haps, I am roused to active virtue, by some lively examine, 
&[ absolute command. If, again, I am ever in danger, as you 
say, of sinking the ship with my proud duties, the next pas- 
sage calls me to order, by some powerful injunction to re- 
nounce all confidence in my miserably defective virtues, and 
to put my whole trust in Christ. By thus assimilating the 
Creed with the Commandments, the Bible becomes its ovm 
interpreter, and perfect harmony is the result. Allow me 
also to remark, that this invariable rule of exhibiting the 
doctrines of Scripture in their due proportion, order, and 
relative connection, is one of the leading excellences in the 
service of our church. While no doctrine is neglected or 
undervalued, none is disproportionately magnified, at the 
expense of the others. There is neither omission, undue 
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prominence, nor exaggeration. There is complete symmetry 
and correct proportion. 

TyrreL I assert that we are freed by the Gospel from 
the condemnation of the law. 

Stanley, Bat where do you find that we are free from the 
obligation of obeying it 1 For my own part, T do not combine 
the doctrine of grace, to which I most cordially assent, with 
any doctrine which practically denies the voluntary agency 
of man. Nor, in my adoption of the belief of that voluntary 
agency, do I, in the remotest degree, presume to abridge the 
sovereignty of God. I adopt none of the metaphysical 
subtilties, none of the abstruse niceties of any party, nor do I 
imitate either in the reprobation of the other, firmly believing 
that heaven is peopled with the humble and the conscientious 
out of every class of real Christians. 

TyrreL Still I insist that if Christ has delivered me 
from sin, sin can do me no harm. 

Stanley, My dear Mr. Tyrrel, if the king of your coun- 
try were a mighty general, and had delivered the land from 
some powerful enemy, would it show your sense of the obli- 
gation, or your allegiance as a subject, if you were to join the 
enemy he had defeated ? By so doing, though the country 
might be saved, you would ruin yourself Let us not then 
live in confederacy with sin, the power of which, indeed, our 
Redeemer has broken, but both the power and guilt of which 
the individual is still at liberty to incur. 

TyrreL Stanley, I remember when you thought the 
Gospel was all in all. 

Stanley, I think so still : but I am now, as I was then, 
for a sober, consistent Gospel, a Christianity which must evi- 
dence itself by its fruits. The first words of the apostle 
after his conversion were, ** Lord, what wilt thou have me to 
do ? " When he says, "So run that ye may obtam," he could 
never mean that we could obtain by sitting still, nor would 
he have talked of " laboring in vain," if he meant that we 
should not labor at all. We dare not persist in any thing 
that is wrong, or neglect any thing that is right, from an 
erroneous notion, that we have such an interest in Christ, 
as will excuse us from doing the one, or persisting in the 
other. 

TyrreL I fancy you think that a man's salvation depends 
on the number of good actions he can muster together. 

Stanley. No ; it is the very spirit of Christianity not to 
build on this or that actual work, but sediilously to strive for 
that temper imd those dispositions which are the seminal 
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principle of all virtues ; and where the heart struggles, and 

Srays for the attainment of this state, though the man should 
e placed in such circumstances as to be able to do little to 
promote the welfare of mankind, or the glory of God, in the 
eyes of the world, this very habitual aim and bent of the 
mind, with humble sorrow at its low attainments, is, in my 
opinion, no slight degree of obedience. 

Tyrrel. But you will allow that the Scriptures affirm 
that Christ is not only a sacrifice, but a refuge, a consola- 
tion, a rest. 

Stanley, Blessed be God, he is indeed all these. But 
he is a consolation only to the heavy laden, a refuge to those 
alone who forsake sin. The rest he promises is not a rest 
from labor, but from evil. It is a rest from the drudgery of 
the world, but not from the service of God. It is not inac- 
tivity, but quietness of spirit; not sloth, but peace. He 
draws men indeed, from slavery to freedom, but not a free- 
dom to do evil or to do nothing. He makes his service easy, 
bat not by lowering the rule of duty, not by adapting his 
commands to the corrupt inclinations of our nature. He 
communicates his grace, gives fresh and higher motives to 
obedience, and imparts peace and comfort, not by any abate- 
n^ent in his demands, but by this infusion of his own grace, 
Und this communication of his own spirit. 

Tyrrel, You are a strange fellow. According to you, we 
can neither be saved by good w(»rks nor without Qiem. 

Stanley, Come, Mr. Tyrrel, you are nearer the truth than 
you intended. We cannot be saved by the merit of our good 
works, without setting at nought the merits and death of 
Christ ; and we cannot be saved without them, unless we set 
at nought God's holiness, and make him a favorer of sin. 
Now, to this the doctrine of the atonement, properly under- 
stood, is most completely hostile. That this doctrine favors 
ain, is one of the false charges which worldly men bring 
against vital Christianity, because they do not understand 
the principle, nor inquire into the grounds, on which it is 
adopted. 

Tyrrel. Still I think you limit the grace of God, as if 
people must be very good first, in order to deserve it, and 
then he will come and add his grace to their goodness. 
Whereas grace has been most conspicuous in the most noto- 
rious sinners. 

Stanley. I allow that the grace of God has never manifested 
itself more gloriously than in the conversion of notorious sin- 
ners* But It is worth remarking, that all such, with St. Paul 
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«t their head, have ever after been eminently more afraid 
than other men of falling again into sin ; they have prayed 
with the greatest earnestness to be delivered from the power 
of it, and have continued to lament most deeply the remaining 
corruption of their hearts. 

In the course of the conversation, Mr. Tyrrel said, he 
should be inclined to entertain doubts of that man's state who 
could not give an accurate account of the time, and the man- 
ner, in which he was first awakened, and who had had no 
sensible manifestations of the divine favor. 

" I believe," replied Mr. Stanley, " that my notions of the 
evidence of being in the favor of God differ materially from 
yours. If a man feel in himself a hatred of all sin, without 
sparing his favorite corruption; if he rest for salvation on the 
promise of the Gospel alone ; if he maintain in his mind such 
a sense of the nearness and immeasurable importance of eter- 
nal thinffs, as shall enable him to use temporal things with 
moderation, and anticipate their end without dismay ; if he 
delight in the worship of God, is zealous for his service, 
making his glory the end and aim of all his actions ; if he 
labor to fulfil his allotted duties conscientiously ; if he love 
his fellow-creatures as the children of the same common 
father, and partakers of the same common hope ; if he feel 
the same compassion for the immortal interests, as for the 
worldly distresses of the! unfortunate; forgiving others as he- 
hopes to be forgiven ; if he endeavor, according to his meas- 
ure and ability, to diminish the vice and misery with which 
the world abounds, that man has a solid ground of peace and 
hope, though he may not have those sensible evidences which 
aflbrd triumph and exultation. In the mean while, the man 
of a heated imagination, who boasts of mysterious commu- 
nications within, is perhaps exhibiting outwardly unfavorable 
marks of his real state, and holding out, by his low practice, 
discouragements unfriendly to that religion of which he pro- 
fesses himself a shining instance. 

** The sober Christian is as fully convinced, that only He 
who made the heart can new make it, as the enthusiast. 
He is as fully persuaded that his natural dispositions cannot 
be changed, nor his affections purified, but by the agency of 
the Divine Spirit, as the fanatic. And though he presume 
not to limit Omnipotence to a sudden or a gradual change, 
yet he does not think it necessary to ascertain the day, and 
the hour, and the moment, contented to be assured that^ 
whereas he was once blind, he now sees. If he do not pre-» 
sume in his own case to fix the chronology of conversion, he 
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b not less certain as to its effects. If he cannot enumerate 
dates, and recapitulate feelings, he can and does produce 
soch evidences of his improvement, as virtuous habits, a 
devout temper, an humble and charitable spirit, * repentance 
towards God, and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ ; ' and this 
gives an evidence less equivocal, as existing more in the heart 
than on the lips, and more in the life than in the discourse. 
Surely, if a plant be flourishing, the branches green, and the 
firait fair and abundant, we may venture to pronounce these 
to be indications of health and vigor, though we cannot ascer- 
tain the moment when the seed was sown, or the manner in 
which it sprung up." 

Sir John, who had been an attentive listener, but had not 
yet spoken a word, now said, smiling, *' Mr. Stanley, you 
iteer most happily between the two extremes. This exckn 
give cry of grace in one party of religionists, which drives 
Ihe opposite side into as unreasonable a clamor against it, 
reminds me of the queen of Louis duatorze. When the 
Jesuits, who were of the court party, made so violent an 
outcry against the Jansenists, for no reason but because they 
h^d more piety than themselves, her majesty was so fearfid of 
being thought to favor the oppressed side, that, in the excess 
^ her party zeal, she vehemently exclaimed, * O fie upon 
grace ! fie upon grace ! ' " 

Stanley, Party violence thinks it can never recede fiur 
•noDgh from the side it apposes. 

Tyrrd, But how then is our religion to be known, ex- 
<^ept by our making a profession of truths, which the irre- 
li^us are either ignorant of, or oppose ? 

Stanley. There is, as I have already observed, a more 
infallible criterion. It is best known by the effect it produces 
fXk the heart and on the temper. A religion which consists 
in opinions only, will not advance us in our progress to 
heaven : it b apt to inflate the mind with the pride of dispu- 
tation ; and victory is so commonly the object of debate, tiiat 
eternity slides out of sight. The two cardinal points of our 
religion, justification and sanctification, are, if I may be al- 
lowed the term, correlatives : they imply a reciprocal relation ; 
nor do I call that state Christianity, in which either is sepa> 
rately and exclusively maintained. The union of these 
manifests the dominion of religion in the heart, by increa»- 
ihig its humility, by purifying its affections, by setting it above 
the contamination of the maxims and habits of the world, 
by detaching it from the vanities of time, and elevating it to 
a desire for the riches of eternity. 
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TyrreL All the exhortations to duties, with which so 
many sermons abound, are only an infringement on the liberty 
of a Christian. A true believer knows of no duty but 
faith, no rule but love. 

Stanley. Love is indeed the fountain and principle of all 
practical virtue. But love itself requires some regulation to 
direct its exertions ; some law to guide its motions ; some 
rule to prevent its aberrations ; some guard to hinder that 
which is vigorous from becoming eccentric. With such a 
regulation, such a law, such a guard, the divine ethics of the 
Gospel have furnished us. The word of God is as much our 
rule, as his spirit is our guide, or his Son our " Way." This 
unerring rule alone secures Christian liberty from disorder, 
from danger, from irregularity, from excess. Conformity to 
the precepts of the Redeemer is the most infallible proof of 
having an interest in his death. 

We afterwards insensibly slid into other subjects, when 
Mr. Tyrrel, like a combatant who thought himself victorious, 
seemed inclined to return to the charge. The love of money 
having been mentioned by Sir John with extreme severity, 
Mr. Tyrrel seemed to consider it as a venial failing, and said 
that both avarice and charity might be constitutional. 

** They may be iSo," said Mr. Stanley, " but Christianity; 
sir, has a constitution of its own ; a superinduced constitu- 
tion. A real Christian * confers not with flesh and blood/ 
with his constitution, whether he shall give or forbear to give, 
when it is a clear duty, and the will of God requires it If 
we believe in the principles, we must adopt the conclusions. 
Religion is not an unproductive theory, nor charity an un- 
necessary, an incidental consequence, nor a contingent left: 
to our choice. You are a classic, Mr. Tyrrel, and cannot 
have forgotten that in your mythological poets, the three 
pagan graces were always knit together, hand in hand ; the. 
three Christian graces are equally inseparable, and the greats 
est of these is charity ; that grand principle of love, of which 
alms-giving is only one branch." 

Mr. Tyrrel endeavored to evade the subject, and seemed 
to intimate that true Christianity might be known without 
any such evidences as Mr. Stanley thought necessary. This 
led the latter to insist warmly on the vast stress which every 
part of Scripture laid on the duty of charity. " Its doctrines," 
said he, '' its precepts, its promises, and its examples, all in- 
culcate it. * The new commandment ' of John — * the. 
pure and undefUed religion* of James — ^*Ye shall be rec- 
ompensed at the resurrection of the just ' of Luke — ^the daily 
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and hourly practice of him who not only taught to do good, 
bat who 'went about doing it' — 'The store for a good 
tcmndation against the time to come ' of Paul — nay, in the 
only full, solemn, and express representation of the last day^ 
which the Gospel exhibits, charity is not only brought for- 
ward as a predominant, a distinguishing feature of the 
righteous, but a specific recompense seems to be assigned to 
it, when practised on true Christian grounds. And it is not 
a little observable, that the only posthumous quotation from 
the sayings of our divine Savior which the Scripture has 
recorded, is an encouragement to charity — ' Remember the 
words of the Lord Jesus, how he said it is more blessed to 
give than to receive.' " 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

The next aflernoon, when we were all conversing together, 
I asked Mr. Stanley what opinion he held on a subject which 
had lately been a good deal canvassed, the propriety of young 
ladies learning the dead languages ; particularly the Latin. 
He was silent. Mrs. Stanley smiled. Phcebe laughed outright 
Lncilla, who had nearly finished making tea, blushed excess 
sively. Little Celia, who was sitting on my knee while I 
was teaching her to draw a bird, put an end to the difficulty, 
by looking up in my face and crying out, " Why, sir, Lucilla 
reads Latin with papa every morning." I cast a timid eye on 
Miss Stanley, who, after putting the sugar into the cream-pot, 
and the tea into the sugar-basin, slid out of the room, beck- 
oning Phcebe to follow her. 

" Poor Lucilla," said Mr. Stanley, " I feel for her I Well, 
sir/' continued he, ^' you have discovered by external, what 
I trust you would not have soon found by internal evidence. 
Parents who are in high circumstances, yet from principle 
abridge their daughters of the pleasures of the dissipated 
part of the world, may be allowed to substitute other pleas- 
ures; and if the girl has a strong, inquisitive mind, they 
may direct it to such pursuits as call for vigorous application^ 
and the exercise of the mental powers." 

** How does that sweet girl manage," said Lady Belfield, 
*^ to be so utterly void of pretension 1 So much softness and 
80 much usefulness strip her of all the terrors of learning." 

"At first," replied Mr. Stanley, "I only meant to give 
Lucilla as much Latin as would teach her to grammaticize 
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her English, but her quickness in acquiring led me on, and 
I think I did right ; for it is superficial knowledge that ex- 
cites vanity. A learned language, which a discreet woman 
will never produce in company, is less likely to make her 
vain, than those acquirements which are always in exhibition. 
And after all, it is a hackneyed remark that the best instruct- 
ed girl will have less learning than a school-boy ; and why 
should vanity operate in her case more than in his ? " 

" For this single reason, sir," said I, " that every boy knows 
that which very few girls are taught. Suspect me not, how- 
ever, of censuring a measure which I admire. I hope the 
example of your daughters will help to raise the tone of female 
education." 

" Softly, softly," interrupted Mr. Stanley ; " retrench your 
plural number. It b only one girl out of six, who has deviated 
firom the beaten track. I do not expect many converts to 
what I must rather call my practice in one instance, than my 
general opinion. I am so convinced of the prevailing prej^ 
udice, that the thing has never been named out of the family. 
If my gay neighbor. Miss Rattle, knew that LucU[a had learnt 
Latin, she would soon find out a few odd moments to add 
that language to her innumerable acquirements, because her 
mother can afford to pay for it, and because Lady Di. Dash 
has never learnt it I assure you, however " (laughing as he 
spoke), *' I never intend to smuggle my poor girl on any man, 
by concealing firom him this unpopular attainment, any more 
than I would conceal any personal defect." 

** 1 will honestly confess," said Sir John, who had not yet 
spoken, '* that had I been to judge the case a priori, had I 
met Miss Stanley under the terrifying persuasion that she 
was a scholar, I own I should have met her with a prejudice ; 
I should have feared she might be forward in conversation, 
deficient in feminine manners, and destitute of domestic 
talents. But having had such a fair occasion of admiring 
her engaging modesty, her gentle and unassuming tone in 
society, and, above all, having heard firom Lady Belfield how 
eminently she excels in that true science of a lady — domestic 
knowledge — ^I cannot refuse her that additional regard , 
which this solid acquirement, so meekly borne, deserves. 
Nor, on reflection, do I see why we should be so forward to 
instruct a woman in the language spoken at Rome in its 
present degraded state, in which there are comparatively few 
authors to improve her, and yet be afiraid that she should be 
acquainted with that which was its vernacular tongue, in its 
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age of glory two thousand years ago, and which abounds with 
writers of superior excellence." 

I was charmed at these concessions from Sir John, and 
exclaimed, with a transport which I could not restrain, ^' In 
our friends, even in our common acquaintance, do we not 
delight to associate with those whose pursuits have been 
simUar to our own, and who have read the same books ? How 
dull do we find it, when civility compels us to pass even a day 
with an illiterate man ! Shall we not, then, delight in the 
kindred acquirements of a dearer friend ? Shall we not re- 
joice in a companion who has drawn, though less copiously, 
perhaps, from the same rich sources with ourselves ; who can 
relish the beauty we quote, and trace the allusion at which 
we hint? I do not mean that learning is absolutely necessary ; 
bat a man of taste, who has an ignorant wife, cannot, in her 
company, think his own thoughts, nor speak his owa language ; 
1h0 thoughts he will suppress ; his language he will debase, 
the one from hopelessness, the other from compassion. He 
must be continually lowering and diluting his meaning, in 
order to make himself intelligible. This he will do for the 
woman he loves, but in doing it he will not be happy. She, 
Who cannot be entertained by his conversation, will not be con- 
Tinced by his reasoning ; and at length he will find out, that 
it is less trouble to lower his own standard to hers, than to 
exhaust himself in the vain attempt to raise hers to his own." 

** A fine high-sounding tirade, Charles, spoken con amore" 
said Sir John. ** I really believe, though, that one reason 
why women are so frivolous is, that the things they are taught 
are not solid enough to fix the attention, exercise the intellect, 
and fortify the understanding. They learn little that inures 
to reasoning, or compels to patient meditation." 

'' I consider the difficulties of a solid education," said Mr. 
Stanley, '^ as a sort of preliminary course, intended perhaps 
by Providence as a gradual preparative for the subsequent 
difficulties of life ; as a prelude to the acquisition of that so- 
lidity and firmness of character which actual trials are here- 
after to confirm. Though I would not make instruction un- 
necessarily harsh and rugged, yet I would not wish to in- 
crease its facilities to such a degree as to weaken that robust- 
ness of mind which it shofild be its object to promote in 
order to render mental discipline subservient to moral." | 

" How have you managed with your other girls, Stanley 1" I 

f^d Sir John ; " for though you vindicate general knowledge, 
you profess not to wish for general learning in the sex." 
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*' Far from it/' replied Mr. Stanley. '* I am a gardener^ 
you know, and accustomed to study the genius of the 'soil 
before I plant. Most of my daughters, like the daughters 
of other men, have some one talent, or, at least, propensity; 
for parents are too apt to mistake inclination for genius. 
This propensity I endeavor to find out, and to cultivate. But 
if I find the natural bias very strong, and not very- safe, I 
then labor to counteract instead of encouraging the tendency, 
and try to give it a fresh direction. Lucilla having a strong 
bent to whatever relates to intellectual taste, I have read over 
with her the most unexceptionable parts of a few of the best 
Roman classics. She began at nine years old ; for I have 
remarked, that it is not learning much, but learning late, 
which makes pedants. 

*' Phoebe, who has a superabundance of vivacity, I have in 
some measure tamed, by making her not only a complete 
mistress of arithmetic, but by giving her a tincture of inathe* 
matics. Nothing puts such a bridle on the fancy as demon- 
stration. A habit of computing steadies the mind, and sub- 
dues the soarings of imagination. It sobers the vagaries of 
trope and figure, substitutes truth for metaphor, and exact- 
ness for amplification. This girl, who, if she had been fed 
on poetry and works of imagination, might have become a 
MisRs Sparkes, now rather gives herself the airs of a calcu- 
lator, and of a grave computist. Though, as in the case of 
the cat in the fable, who was metamorphosed into a lady, 
nature will break out as soon as the scratching of a mouse is 
heard ; and all Phoebe's philosophy can scarcely keep her in 
order, if any work of fancy comes in her way. 

" To soflen the horrors of her fate, however, I allowed her 
to read a few of the best things in her favorite class. When 
I read to her the more delicate parts of Gulliver's Travels, 
with which she was enchanted, she affected to be angry at 
the voyage to Laputa, because it ridicules philosophical 
science. And in Brobdignag, she said, the proportions were 
not correct. I must, however, explain to you that the use 
which I made of these dry studies with Phoebe, was precisely 
the same which the ingenious Mr. Cheshire makes of his 
steel machines for defective shapes, to straighten a crooked 
tendency or strengthen a weak one. Having employed these 
means to set her mind upright, and to cure a wrong bias, as 
that skilful gentleman discards his apparatus as soon as the 
patient becomes straight, so have I discontinued these pur- 
suits ; for I never meant to make a mathematical lady. Jane 
has a fine ear and a pretty voice, and will sing and play well 
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enough for any girl who is not to make music her professioo. 
Que or twp of the others sing agreeably. 

''The little one, who brought the last nosegay, has a 
strong turn for natural history, and we all of us generally 
botanize a little of an evening, which gives a fresh interest to 
oar walks. She will soon draw plants and flowers pretty ac- 
curately. Louisa, also, has some taste in designing, and takes 
tolerable sketches from nature. These we encourage, be- 
cause they are solitary pleasures, and want no witnesses. 
They all are too eager to impart somewhat of what they 
know to your little favorite Celia, who is in danger of 
picking up a little of every thing, the sure way to excel 
in nothing. 

" Thus each girl is furnished with some one source of in^ 
dependent amusement But what would become of them, or 
raUier what would become of their mother and me, if every 
one of them was a scholar, a mathematician, a singer, a per- 
fiNrmer, a botanist, a painter ? Did we attempt to force all 
these acquirements and a dozen more on every girl, all her 
time would be occupied about things which will be of no 
value to her in etermty^ I need not tell you that we are 
carefully communicating to every one of them that general 
knowledge which should be common to all gentlewomen. 

** In unrolling the vast volume of ancient and modern his- 
tory, I ground on it some of my most useful instructions, and 
point out how the truth of Scripture is illustrated by the 
crimes and corruptions which history records, and how the 
same pride, covetousness, ambition, turbulence, and deceit, 
which bring misery on empires, destroy the peace of fami- 
lies. To history, geography and chronology are such indis- 
pensable appendages, that it would be superfluous to insist 
on their usefulness. As to astronomy, while ' the heavens 
declare the glory of God,' it seems a kind of impiety not to 
give young people some insight into it." 

'' I hope,'' said Sir John, '' that you do not exclude the 
modern languages from your plan." " As to the French," 
replied Mr. Stanley, '' with that thorough inconsistency which 
is common to man, the demand for it seems to have risen in 
exact proportion as it ought to have sunk.* I would not, 
however, rob my children of a language in which, though 
there are more books to be avoided, Uiere are more that 
deserve to be read, than in all the foreign languages put 
together/' 

* See an ui^nious little treatise .entitled Latium Redivivum, or the modem 
use of the liatin language, and the prevalence of the French. 
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** If yoa prohibit Italian/' said Sir John, laaffhing, " I 
will ser?e yoa as Cowper advised the boys and girls to serve 
Johnson for depreciating Henry and Emma; I will join the 
musical and poetical ladies in tearing you to pieces, as the 
Thracian damsels did Orpheus, and send your head with hi» 

Down the swiA Hebras to the Lesbian shore.'' 

*' Tou remember me, my dear Belfield," replied Mr. Stan- 
ley, " a warm admirer of the exquisite beauties of Italian poet- 
ry. But a father feels, or rather judges, differently from the 
mere man of taste; and as a father, I cannot help regretting^ 
that what is commonly put into the hands of our daughters, 
is so amatory, that it has a tendency to soften those minds 
which rather want to be invigorated. 

** There are few things I more deprecate for girls than a po- 
etical education, the evils of which I saw sadly exemplified in 
a young friend of Mrs. Stanley's. She had beauty and 
talents. Her parents, enchanted with both, left her entirely 
to her own guidance. She yielded herself up to the uncon- 
trolled rovings of a vagrant fancy. When a chUd, she wrote 
verses, which were shown in her presence to every guest. 
Their flattery completed her intoxication. She afterwards 
translated Italian sonnets, and composed elegies of which love 
was the only theme. These she was encouraged by her 
mother to recite herself, in all companies, with a pathos and 
sensibility which delighted her parents, but alarmed her more 
prudent friends. 

" She grew up with the confirmed opinion that the two 

freat and sole concerns of human life were love and poetry^ 
he considered them as inseparably connected, and she re- 
solved in her own instance never to violate so indispensable 
a union. The object of her affection was unhappily chosen^ 
and the effects of her attachment were such as might have 
been expected from a connection formed on so slight a foun* 
dation. In the perfections with which she invested her lover 
she gave the reins to her imagination, when she thought she 
was only consulting her heart. She picked out and put to- 
gether all the fine qualities of all the heroes, of all the poets 
she had ever read, and into this finished creature her fancy 
transformed her admirer. 

<' Love and poetry commonly influence the two sexes in a 
very disproportionate degree. With men, each of them is 
only one passion among many. Love has various and power- 
ful competitors in hearts divided between ambition, business 
and pleasure. Poetry is only one amusement in minds di9* 
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tracted by a thousand tamuhiious pursuitB ; whereas^ iu girls 
of ardent tempers, whose feelings are not curbed by restraint 
and regulated by religion, love is considered as the great 
business of their earthly existence. It is cherished, not as 
'the cordial drop,' but as the whole contents of the cup ; the 
remainder is considered only as froth at dregs. The unhappy 
victim not only submits to the destructive dominion of a 
despotic passion, but glories in it. So at least did this ill- 
starred girl. 

" The sober duties of a family had early been transferred 
to her sisters, as far beneath the attention of so fine a genius; 
while she abandoned herself to studies which kept her imagi* 
nation in a fever, and to a passion which those studies con- 
tinually fed and inflamed. Both together completed her de» 
Hrium. She was ardent, generous, and sincere ; but violent, 
hnprudent, and vain to excess. She set the opinion of the 
world at complete defiance, and was not only totally destitute 
of judgment and discretion herself, but despised them in 
others. Her lover and her muse were to her instead of the 
whole world. 

** After having for some years exchanged sonnets under the 
names of Laura and Petrarch, and elegies under those of 
Sappho and Phaon, the lover, to whom all this had been mere 
tfport, the gratification of vanity, and the recreation of an idle 
hour, grew weary. 

Younger and furer he another saw. 

He drew off. Her verses were left unanswered, her re« 
preaches unpitied. Laura wept and Sappho raved in vain. 

*' The poor girl, to whom all this visionary romance had 
been a serious occupation, which had swallowed up cares and 
duties, now realized the woes she had so often admired and 
described. Her upbraidings only served to alienate still 
more the heart of her deserter ; and her despair, which he 
had the cruelty to treat as fictitious, was to him a subject of 
mirth and ridicule. Her letters were exposed, her expos- 
tulatory verses read at clubs and taverns, and the unhappy 
Sappho was toasted in derision. 

** All her ideal refinements now degenerated into practical 
improprieties. The public avowal of her passion drew on 
her from the world charges which she had not merited. Her 
reputation was wounded, her health declined, her peace was 
d^royed. She experienced the dishonors of guUt without 
its turpitude, and in the bloom of life fell the melancholy 
nctim to a mistaken education, and an undisciplined mind/' 
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Mrs. Stanley dropped a silent tear to the memory of her 
unhappy friend, the energies of whose mind, she said, would, 
had they been rightly directed, hare fiirmed a fine character. 

** But none of the things o£ which I have been speaking," 
resumed Mr. Stanley, " are the great and primary objects of 
instruction. The inculcation of fortitude, prudence, humil- 
ity, temperance, self-denial — this is education. These are 
things which we endeavor to promote far more than arts or 
languages. These are tempers, the habit of which should 
be laid in early, and followed up constantly, as there is no 
day in life which will not call them into exercise ; and how 
can that be practised which has never been acquired ? 

" Perseverance, meekness, and industry," continued he, 
** are the qualities we most carefully cherish and commend. 
For poor Laura's sake, I make it a point never to extol any 
mdications of genius. Genius has pleasure enough in its 
own high aspirings. Nor am I, indeed, overmuch delighted 
with a great blossom of talents. I agree with good Bishop 
Hall, that it is better to thin the blosscnns, that &e rest may 
thrive ; and that, in encouraging too many propensities, one 
ftculty may not starve another." 

Lady Belfield expressed herself grateful for the hints Mr. 
Stanley had thrown out, which could not but be of importance 
to her, who had so large a family. Afler some further ques- 
tions from her, he proceeded : — 

^* I have partly explained to you, my dear madam, why, 
t|iough I would not have every woman learn every thing, yet 
why I would give every girl, in a certain station of life, some 
one amusing accomplishment. There is here and there a 
strong mind, which requires a more substantial nourishment 
than the common education of girls afibrds. To such, and 
to such only, would I furnish the quiet resource of a dead 
language, as a solid aliment which may fill the mind without 
inflating it. 

** But that no acquirement may inflate it, let me add, there 
is but one sure corrective. Against learning, against talents 
of any kind, nothing can steady the head, unless you fortify 
the heart with real Christianity. In raising the moral edifice, 
we must sink deep in proportion as we build high.*^ Wo 
must widen the foundation if we extend the superstructure. 
Religion alone can counteract the aspirings of genius — can 
regulate the pride of talents. 

"And let such women as are disposed to be vain of their 
comparatively petty attainments look up with admiration to 
those two contenqxNrary shining examples^ the venerable 
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Elizabeth Garter and the blooming Elizabeth Smith. I 
knew them both ; and to know was to revere them. In them 
let our young ladies contemplate profound and various leam- 
img, chastened by true Christian humility. In them let them 
▼enerate acquirements which would have been dbtinguished 
in a university, meekly softened and beautifully shaded by 
the gentle exertion of every domestic virtue, the unaffected 
exercise of every feminine employment" 



CHAPTER XL. 

Ever since Mr. Tyrrel had been last with us, I had ob* 
served an unusual seriousness in the countenance of Sir John 
Belfield, though accompanied with his natural complacency. 
His mind seemed intent on something he wished to commu- 
nicate. The first time we were both alone in the library 
with Mr. Stanley, Sir John said, '< Stanley, the conversa- 
lions we have lately had, and especially the last with Tyr- 
rel, in which you bore so considerable a part, have furnished 
me with agreeable matter for reflection. I hope the pleasure 
will not be quite destitute of profit." 

" My dear Sir John," replied Mr. Stanley, " in con- 
versing with Mr. Tyrrel, I labor under a disadvantage com- 
mon to every man, who, when he is called to defend some 
important principle which he thinks attacked or under- 
valued, is brought into danger of being suspected to under- 
value others, which, if they in their turn were assailed, he 
would defend with equal zeal. When points of the last im- 
portance are slighted as insignificant, in order exclusively to 
magnify one darling opinion, I am driven to appear as if I 
opposed that important tenet, which, if I may so speak, 
seems pitted against the others. Those who do not previ- 
ously know my principles, might almost suspect me of being 
an opposer of that prime doctrine, which I really consider as 
the leading principle of Christianity." 

" Allow me to say," returned Sir John, " that my surprise 
has been equal to my satisfaction. Those very doctrines 
which you maintained, I have been assured, were the .very 
tenets you rejected. Many of our acquaintance, who do not 
come near enough to judge, or who would not be competent 
to judge if they did, ascribe the strictness of your practice to 
some unfounded peculiarities of opinion, and suspect that the 
doctrines of Tyrrel^ though somewhat modified, a little more 
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rationally conceived, and more ably expressed, are the doe* 
trines held by you, and by every man who rises above the 
ordinary standard of what the world calls religious men. 
And what is a little absurd and inconsequent, they ascribe 
to these supposed dangerous doctrines his abstinence from 
the diversions, and his disapprobation of the manners and 
maxims, of the world. Your opinions, however, I always 
suspected, could not be very pernicious, the effects of 
which, fr(Hn the whole tenor of your life, I knew to be so 
salutary.'' 

" My dear Belfield," said Mr. Stanley, " men of the world 
are guUty of a striking inconsistency in the charge they bring 
against religious men. They accuse them, at once, of main- 
taining doctrines which lead to licentiousness, and of over 
strictness in their practice. One of them may be true : both 
cannot be so." 

" I now find, upon full proof," replied Sir John, " that 
there is nothing in your sentiments but what a man of sense 
may approve ; nothing but what, if he be really a man of 
sense, he will without scruple adopt. May I be enabled 
more fully, more practically, to adopt them ! You shall point 
out to me such a course of reading as may not only clear up 
my remaining difficulties, but, what is infinitely more nM> 
mentous than the solution of any abstract question, may help 
to awaken me to a more deep and lively sense of my own in- 
dividual interest in this great concern." 

Mr. Stanley's benevolent countenance was lighted up with 
more than its wonted animation. He did not attempt to 
conceal the deep satisfaction with which his heart was pene- 
trated. He mcKiestly referred his friend to Doctor Barlow, 
as a far more able casuist, though not a more cordial friend. 
For my own part, I felt my heart expand towards Sir John, 
with new sympathies and an enlarged affection. T felt 
nobler motives of attachment — an attachment which I hoped 
would be perpetuated beyond the narrow bounds of this per- 
ishable world. 

" My dear Sir John," said Mr. Stanley, " it is among the 
daily but comparatively petty trials of every man who is 
deeply in earnest to secure his immortal interests, to be 
classed with low and wild enthusiasts whom his judgment 
condemns, with hypocrites against whom his principles re- 
volt, and with men pious and conscientious, I am most will- 
ing to allow, but differing widely from his own views ; with 
others who evince a want of charity in some points, and a 
want of judgment in most. To be identified I say, with 
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sen 80 different from yourself, because you hold in common 
some great truths, which all real Christians have held in all 
ages, and because you agree with them in avoiding the 
Uamable excesses of dissipation, is among the sacrifices of 
reputation, which a man must be contented to make who is 
earnest in the great object of a Christian's pursuit. I trust, 
however, that, through divine grace, I shall never renounce 
my integrity for the praise of men who have so little consist- 
ency, that though they pretend their quarrel is with your 
faith, yet who w^ould not care how extravagant your belief 
was, if your practice assimilated with their own. I trust, on 
the other hand, that I shall always maintain my candor 
towards those with whom we are unfairly involved ; men re- 
ligious, though somewhat eccentric, devout, though injudi- 
cious, and sincere, though mistaken ; but who, with all their 
errors, against which I protest, and with all their indiscretion, 
which I lament, and with all their ill-judged, because irreg- 
ular zeal, which I blame, I shall ever think — always except- 
ing hypocrites and false pretenders — are better men, and in 
a safer state, than their revilers." 

" I have often suspected,'' said I, " that, under the plau- 
sible pretence of objecting to your creed, men conceal their 
quarrel with the commandments." 

" My dear Stanley," said Sir John, " but for this visit I 
might have continued in the common error, that there was 
but one description of religious professors ; that a fanatical 
spirit, and a fierce adoption of one or two particular doctrines, 
to the exclusion of all the rest, with a total indifference to 
morality, and a sovereign contempt of prudence, made up 
the character against which, I confess, I entertained a secret 
disgust. Still, however, I loved you too well, and had too 
high an opinion of your understanding, to suspect that you 
would ever be drawn into those practical errors, to which I 
had been told your theory inevitably led. Yet I own I had 
an aversion to this dreaded enthusiasm, which drove me into 
the opposite extreme." 

" How many men have I known," replied Mr. Stanley, 
amiling, ** who, from their dread of a burning zeal, have taken 
refuge in a freezing indifierence ! As to the two extremes 
of heat and cold, neither of them is the true climate of 
Christianity; yet the fear of each drives men of opposite 
complexions into the other, instead of fixing them in the 
temperate zone, which lies between them, and which is the 
region of genuine piety. 

- ** The truth is. Sir John, your society considers earnestness 
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in religion as the fever of a distempered understanding, whil# 
in inferior concerns they admire it as the indication of 9 
powerful mind. Is zeal in politics accounted the mark of a 
vulgar intellect ? Did they consider the unqumichable ardor 
of Pitt — did they regard the lofty enthusiasm of Fox — as evif 
dences of a feeble or a disordered mind? Yet I will venture 
to assert that ardor in religion is as much more noUe than 
ardor in politics as the prize for which it contends is more 
exalted. It is beyond all comparison superior to the highest 
human interests, the truth and justice of which, after all^ 
may possibly be mistaken, and the objects of which must in* 
fallibly have an end." 

Dr. Barlow came in, and, seeing us earnestly engaged, de* 
sired that he might not interrupt the conversation. Sir 
John, in a few words, informed him of what had passed, and^ 
with a most graceful humility, spoke of his own share in it^ 
and confessed how much he had been carried away by the 
stream of pc^ular prejudice, respecting men who had cour« 
age to make a consistent profession of Christianity. ''I 
now," added he, ** begin to think with Addison, that singu* 
larity in religion is heroic bravery, * because it only leaved 
the species by soaring above it' " 

After some observations from Dr. Barlow, much in pointy 
he went on to remark that the difficulties of a clergymatt 
were much increased by the altered manners of the ag8» 
*' The tone of religious writing," said he, '* but especiwy 
the tone of religious conversation, is much lowered. The 
language of a Christian minister, in discussing Christian topiesi 
will naturally be consonant to that of Scripture. The Scrip 
ture speaks of a man being renewed in the spirit of his ndnd^ 
of his being sanctified hy the grace of God, Now, how much 
circumlocution is necessary for us, m conversing with a man 
of the world, to convey the sense without adopting the 
expression ; and what pains must we take to make our 
meaning intelligible without giting disgust, and to be uaebi 
without causing irritation ! " 

Sir John. But, my good doctor, is it not a little puntan^ 
ical to make use of such solemn expressions in company 1 

Dr, Barlow, Sii, it is worse than puritanical — it is hypOi- 
critical — ^where the principle itself does not exist ; and even 
where it does, it is highly inexpedient to introduce suoh 
phrases into general company at all. But I am speaking of 
serious, private conversation, when, if a minister b really in 
earnest, there is nothing absurd in his prudent use of Scrip- 
ture expressioAii. One great difficulty^ and which bbstrnoli 
VOL. 11% 12 
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the usefulness of a clergyman, in conversation with many 
persons of the higher class, who would be sorry not to be 
thought religious, is, that they keep up so little acquaintance 
with the Bible, that, from their ignorance of its venerable 
phraseology, they are offended at the introduction of a text, 
not because it is Scripture ; for that they maintain a kind 
of general reverence; but because, from not reading it, 
they do not know that it is Scripture. I once lent a 
person of rank and talents an admirable sermon, writ- 
ten by one of our first divines. Though deeply pious, it 
was composed with uncommon spirit and elegance, and 
I thought it did not contain one phrase which could offend 
the most fastidious critic. When he returned it, he assured 
me that he liked it much on the whole, and should have 
approved it altogether, but for one methodistical expres- 
sion. To my utter astonishment, he pointed to the excep- 
tionable passage, *' There is now no condemnation to them 
that are in Christ Jesus, who walk not after the flesh, but 
%fler the spirit." The chapter and verse not being mention- 
ed, he never suspected it was a quotation from the Bible. 

** This is one among many reasons,'' said Mr. Stanley, 
** why I so strenuously insist that young persons should read 
the Scriptures, unaltered, unmodernized, unmutilated, un- 
abridged. If parents do not make a point of this, the pecu- 
liarities of sacred language will become really obsolete to the 
next generation.'' 

In answer to some further remarks of Sir John, Mr. Stan- 
ley said, smiling, '' I have sometimes amused myself with 
making a collection of certain things, which are now con- 
sidered and held up by a pretty large class of men as the in- 
fallible symptoms of methodism. Those which at present 
occur to my recollection, are the following : — Going to church 
in the afternoon ; maintaining family prayer ; not travelling, 
or giving great dinners, or other entertainments, on Sundays ; 
Rejoicing in the abolition of the slave trade ; promoting the 
religious instruction of the poor at home ; subscribing to the 
Bible Society; and contributing to establish Christianity 
abroad. These, though the man attend no eccentric cler- 
gyman, hold no one enthusiastic doctrine, associate with no 
xanatic, is sober in his conversation, consistent in his prac- 
tice, correct in his whole deportment, will infallibly fix on 
him the charge of methodism. Any one of these will excite 
suspicion, but all united ^iU not fail absolutely to stigmatize 
lum. The most devoted attachment to the establishment 
will avail him nothing, if not accompanied with a fiery intol- 
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csrance towards all who differ. Without intolerance, his 
charity is construed into unsoundness, and his candor into 
disaffection. He is accused of assimilating with the princi- 
ples of every weak brother, whom, though his judgment com^ 
pels him to blame, his candor forbids him to calumniate. 
Saint and hypocrite are now, in the scoffer's lexicon, be* 
come convertible terms ; the last being always implied where 
the first is sneeringly used.'' 

" It has often appeared to me," said I, *' that the glory of 
a tried Christian somewhat resembles that of a Roman victor, 
in whose solemn processions, among the odes of gratulation, 
a mixture of abuse and railing made part of the triumph." 

'* Happily," resumed Mr. Stanley, '^ a religious man knows 
the worst he is likely to suffer. In the present established 
state of things, he is not called, as in the first ages of Chris- 
tianity, to be made a spectacle to the world, and to angels, 
and to men. But he must submit to be assailed by three di^ 
ferent descriptions of persons. From the first, he must be 
contented to have principles imputed to him which he abhors, 
motives which he disdains, and ends which he deprecates. 
He must submit to have the energies of his well-regulated 
piety confounded with the follies of the fanatic, and his tem- 
perate zeal blended with the ravings of the insane. He must 
submit to be involved in the absurdities of the extravagant, 
in the duplicity of the designing, and in the mischiefs of the 
dangerous ; to be reckoned among the disturbers of that 
church which he would defend with his blood, and of that 
government which he is perhaps supporting ill every possible 
direction. Every means is devised to shake his credit 
From such determined assailants no prudence can protect hi» 
character, no private integrity can defend it, no public service 
rescue it." 

** 1 have often wondered," said Sir John, " at the success 
of attacks which seemed to have nothing but the badness of 
the cause to recommend them. But the assailant, whose 
object it is to make good men ridiculous, well knows that he 
has secured to himself a large patronage in the hearts of all 
the envious, the malignant, and the irreligious, who, like' 
other levelers, find it more easy to establish the equality of 
mankind by abasing the lofty than by elevating the low." 

** In my short experience of life/' said I, when Sir John 
had done speaking, " I have often observed it as a hardship, 
that a man must not only submit to be condemned for doc- 
trines he disowns, but also for consequences which others 
may draw firom the doctrines he maintains^ though he himp 
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lelf both pfacticdly and speoulativelj disavows any anob 
consequences." 

• *' There is another class of enemies/' resumed Mr. Stan* 
ley. " To do them justicey it is not so much the indiyidual 
Christian as Christianity itself which they hope to discredit ; 
lAo/ Christianity which would not only restrain the conduct, 
hut would humble the heart ; which strips them of the pride 
of philosophy and the arrogant plea of merit ; which would 
teve but will not flatter them. In this enlightened period, 
however, for men who would preserve any character, it 
would be too gross to attack religion itself; and they find they 
can wound her more deeply and more creditably through the 
aides of her professors." 

''I have observed,"* said I, ''that the uncandid censurer 
always picks out the worst man of a class, and then confident- 
ly produces him as being a fair specimen of it" 

''From our more thoughtless, but less uncharitable ac- 
quaintance, the gay and the busy," resumed . Mr. Stanley, 
" we have to sustain a gentler warfare. A little reproach, a 
good deal of ridicule, a little suspicion of our designs, and 
mot a little compassion for our gloomy habits of life, an 
imi^ed contempt of our judgment, some friendly hints that 
We carry things too far, an intimaidon that being righteous 
overmuch in the practice has a tendency to produce de- 
rangement in the faculties — these are the petty but daily 
trials of every man who is seriously in earnest; and petty 
indeed they are to him whose prospects are well grounded, 
and whose hope is full of immortality." 

" This hostility, which a real Christian is sure to ^xperi- 
fAce," said I, " is not without its uses. It quickens his vigi- 
lance over his own heart, and enlarges his charity towards 
others, whom reproach perhaps may as unjustly stigmatize. 
It teaches him to be on his guard, lest he should really de- 
serve the censure he incurs ; and, what I presume is of no 
small importance, it teaches him to sit loose to human opin- 
ion; it weakens his excessive tenderness for reputation, 
makes hhn more anxious to deserve, and less solicitous to 
obtain it." 

** It were well," said Dr. Barlow, " if the evil ended here. 
The established Christian will evince himself to be such by 
not shrinking from the attack. But the misfortune is, that 
t|K dread of this attack keeps back well-disposed but vacil- 
latntig characters. They are intimidated at the idea of partar 
king the censure, though they know it to be false. When 
they hear tfa« reputation of men of piety assailed, they aaaomoaa 
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indifference which they are far from feeling. Thpy liflen to 
reproaches cast on characters which they inwardly revere^ 
without daring to vindicate them. They hear Uie moift 
attached subjects accused of disaffection, and the most sobei^ 
minded churchmen of innovation, without venturing to repel 
the charge, lest they should be suspected of leaning to the 
party. They are afraid fully to avow that their own princi- 
ples are the same, lest they should be involved in the same 
calumny. To efface this suspicion, they affect a coldnesB 
which they do not feel, and treat with levity what they 
inwardly venerate, 

" Very young men, from this criminal timidity, are led tO 
risk theu: sternal happiness through the dread of a laughs 
Though they know that they have not only religion, but re»- 
eon, on their side, yet it requires a hardy virtue to repel a sneer, 
and an intrepid principle to confront a sarcasm. Thus th^ 
own mind loses its firmness, religion loses their support, the 
world loses the benefit which their example would aflS^rd, an4 
they themselves become liable to the awful charge which is 
denounced against him who is ashamed of his Christian 
profession." 

" Men of the world," said Sir John, " are extremely jealous 
of whatever may be thought particular : they are frightened 
at every thing that has not the sanction of public opinion, 
and the stamp of public applause. They are impatient of 
the slightest su^icion of censure in what may be supposed 
to affect the credit of their judgment, though often indifferent 
enough as to any blame that may attach to their conduct. 
They have been accustomed to consider strict r^igion as a 
thing which militates against good taste, and to connect the 
idea of something unclassical and inelegant, something awk- 
ward and unpopular, something uncouth and ill-bred, with the 
peculiar doctrines of Christianity ; doctrines which, though 
there is no harm in believing, they think there can be no 
good in avowing." 

" It is a little hard," said Mr. Stanley, " that men of piety, 
who are allowed to possess good sense on all other occasions 
and whose judgment is respected in all the ordinary concerns 
of life, should not have a little credit given them in matters 
of religion, but that they should be at once transformed into 
idiots or madmen, in that very point which affords the noblest 
exercise to the human faculties." 

'* A Christian, then," said I, " if human applause be his 
idol, is of all men most miserable. He forfeits his reputatioa 
every way. He is accused by the men of the world of goiqjg 
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ioo hi, by the enthusiast of not going fiir enough ; while 
it is one of the best evidences of his being right, that he 
IS rejected by one party for excess, and by &e other for 
deficiency." 

'' What, then, is to be done ? " said Dr. Barlow. '' Must a 
discreet and pious man give up a principle because it has 
been disfigured by the fanatic, or abused by the hypocrite, 
or denied by the skeptic, or reprobated by the formalist, or 
ridiculed by the men of the world 1 He should rather sup- 
port it with an earnestness proportioned to its value ; he should 
rescue it from the injuries it has sustained from its enemies, 
and the discredit brought on it by its imprudent friends. He 
should redeem it firom the enthusiasm which misconceives, 
4Uid firom the ignorance or malignity which misrepresents it. 
If the learned and the judicious are silent in proportion as 
the illiterate and the vulgar are obtrusive and loquacious, the 
most important truths wiU be abandoned by those who are 
best able to unfold and to defend them, while they will be 
embraced exclusively by those who misunderstand, degrade, 
and debase them. Because the unlettered are absurd, must 
the able cease to be religious ? If there is to be an abandon- 
ment of every Christian principle, because it has been un- 
fiurly, unskilfiilly, or inadequately treated, there would, one 
hy one, be an abandonment of every doctrine of the New 
Testament" 

'' I felt myself bound," said Mr. Stanley, '' to act on this 
principle in our late conversation with Mr. Tyrrel. I would 
not refuse to assert with him the doctrines of grace ; but I 
endeavored to let him see that I had adopted them in a 
scriptural sense. I would not try to convince him that he 
was wrong, by disowning a truth because he abused it. I 
would cordially reject all the bad use he makes of any opinion, 
without rejecting the opinion itself, if the Bible will bear me 
out in the belief of it. But I would scrupulously reject all 
the other opinions which he connects with it, and with which 
I am persuaded it has no connection." 

** The nominal Christian," said Dr. Barlow, " who insists 
that religion resides in the understanding only, may contend 
that love to God, gratitude to our Redeemer, and sorrow for 
our offences, are enthusiastic extravagances, and effectually 
repress, by ridicule and sarcasm, those feelings which the 
devout heart recognizes, and which Scripture sanctions. On 
the other hand, those very feelings are inflamed, exaggerated, 
4istorted, and misrepresented, as including the whole of reli- 
gion, by the intemperate enthusiast, who thinks reason haa 
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nothing to do in the business ; but who, trusting to tests not 
warranted by Scripture, is governed by fancies, feelings, and 
visions of his own. 

** Between these pernicious extremes, what course is the 
sober Christian to pursue? Must he discard from his heart 
all pious affections, because the fanatic abuses them, and the 
fastidious deny their exktence ? This would be like insist- 
ing, that, because one man happens to be sick of a dead 
palsy, and another of a phrensy fever, there is therefore in 
the human constitution no such temperate medium as sound 
health." 



CHAPTER XLL 

Since the conversation which had accidentally led to the 
discovery of Miss Stanley's acquirements, I could not forbear 
surveying the perfect arrangements of the family, and the 
completely elegant, but not luxurious table, with more than 
ordinary interest. I felt no small delight in reflecting that 
all this order and propriety were produced without the smallest 
deduction from mental cultivation. 

I could not refrain from mentioning this to Mrs. Stanley. 
She was not displeased with my observation, though she 
cautiously avoided saying any thing which might be con- 
strued into a wish to set off her daughter. As she seemed 
surprised at my knowledge of the large share her Lucilla 
had in the direction of the family concerns, I could not, in 
the imprudence of my satisfaction, conceal the conver- 
sation I had had with my old friend Mrs. Comfit. 

After this avowal, she felt that any reserve on this 
point would look like affectation — a litdeness which would 
have been unworthy of her character. " I am frequently 
blamed by my friends," said she, ''for taking some of 
the load from my own shoulders, and laying it on hers. 
'Poor thing, she is too young!' is the constant cry of 
fashionable mothers. My general answer is, * You do not 
think your daughters of the same age too young to be mar- 
ried, though you know marriage must bring with it these, 
and still heavier cares. Surely then Lucilla is not too young to 
be initiated into that useful knowledge which will hereafter 
become no inconsiderable part of her duty. The acquisition 
would be really burdensome, then, if it were not lightened by 
preparatory practice now. I have, I trust, convinced mj 
<langhters. that though there is no great merit in possessing 
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this sort of knowledge, yet to be destitute of it is highly dis- 
creditable." 

In several houses where I had visited, I had observed the 
lorwardness of the parents, the mother especially, to make a 
display of the daughter's merits — ** so dutiful ! so notaUe ! 
mch an excellent nurse! " The girl was then called out to 
Bing or to play, and was thus, by that inconsistency which my 
good mother deprecated, kept in the full exhibition of those 
very talents which are most likely to interfere with nursing 
and notableness. But since I had been on my present visit, 
I had never once heard my friends extol their Lucilla, or 
bring forward any of her excellences. I had, however, ob- 
served their eyes fill with delight, which they could not sup- 
press, when her merits were the subject of the praise of others. 

I took notice of this difference of conduct to Mrs. Stanley. 
*' I have often,'' said she, '' been so much hurt at the indeli- 
cacy to which you allude, that I very early resolved to avoid 
k. If the girl in question does not deserve the commenda- 
tion, it is not only disingenuous, but dishonest. If she does, 
it is a coarse and not very honorable stratagem for getting 
her off. But if the daughter be indeed all that a mother's 
partial fondness believes," added she, her eyes filling with 
tears of tenderness, " how can she be in such haste to deprive 
herself of the solace of her life ? How can she, by gross acts, 
wound that delicacy in her daughter, which, to a man of 
tefinement, would be one of her chief attractions, and which 
will be lowered in his esteem by the suspicion that she may 
concur in the indiscretion of the mother t 

'< As to Lucilla," added she, *' Mr. Stanley and I sometimes 
say to each other, 'Little children, keep yourselves from 
idols ! ' O my dear young friend ! it is in vain to dissemble 
b^ unaffected worth and sweetness. She is not only our 
ddightful companion, but our confidential friend. We en- 
<}ourage her to give us her opinion on matters of business, as 
wdl as of taste ; and having reflected as well as read a good 
deal, she is not destitute of materials on which to exercise 
her reasoning powers. We have never repressed her natural 
vivacity, because we never saw it, like Phoebe's, in danger of 
carrying her off from the straight line." 

I thanked Mrs. Stanley for her affectionate frankness, with 
t warmth which showed the cordial interest I took in her 
who was the object of it : company coming in interrupted our 
interesting tete-artete. 

Afier tea, I observed the party in the saloon to be thinner 
dian umial^ Sir John and Lady Belfield having withdrawn 
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to write letters, and that individual having quitted the room, 
v^hose presence would have reconciled me to the absence 
of all the rest, I stole out to take a solitary walk. At the 
distance of a quarter of a mile from the park gate, on a 
little common, I observed, for the first time, the smallest and 
neatest cottage I ever beheld. There was a flourishing 
young orchard behind it, and a little court fiill of flowers ia 
front. But I was particularly attracted by a beautiful rose- 
tree in full blossom, which grew against the house, and al- 
most covered the clean white walls. As I knew this sort of 
rose was a particular favorite of Lucilla's, I opened the low 
wicket which led into the little court, and looked about for 
some living creature, of whom I might have begged the flow- 
ers. But seeing no one, I ventured to gather a branch of 
the roses, and, the door being open, walked into the house, 
in order to acknowledge my theft and make my compensation. 
In vain I looked round the little neat kitchen: no OM 

I was just going out, when the sound of a soft female voice 
overhead arrested my attention. Impelled by a ouriosit^f 
which, considering the rank of the inhabitants, I did not feel 
it necessary to resist, I softly stole up the narrow stairs, caiip 
tiousdy stooping as I ascended, the lowness of the ceiling not 
allowing me to walk upright I stood still at the door of a 
little chamber, which was left half open to admit the air. I 
gently put my head through. What were my emotions when 
I saw Lucilla Stanley kneeling by the side of a little clean 
bed, a large old Bible spread open on the bed before her, 
out of which she was reading one of the penitential psalms, 
to a pale, emaciated female figure, who lifted up her failing 
eyes, and clasped her feeble hands in solemn attention ! 

Before two little bars, which served for a grate, knelt 
Phosbe, with one hand stirring some broth which she haiA 
brought from home, and with the other fanning with her 
straw bonnet the dying embers, in order to make the brotk 
boil, yet seemingly attentive to her sister's reading. Her 
dishevelled hair, and the deep flush which the fire and ker 
labor of love gave her naturally animated countenance, formed 
a fine contrast to the angelic tranquillity and calm devotioii 
which sat on the face of Lucilla. Her voice was inexpressi- 
bly sweet and penetrating, while faith, hope, and charity, 
seemed to beam from her fine uplifted eyes. On account 
of the closeness of the room, she had thrown off her hat, cloak, 
and gloves, and laid them on the bed ; and her fine hair, 
which had escaped from its eonfiiiement| shaded that «4# 
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of her face which waB next the door, and prevented her se^ 
inff me. 

I scarcely dared to breathe, lest I should interrupt such a 
scene. It was a subject not unworthy of Raphael. She next 
began to read the forty-first psalm, with the meek, yet solemn 
emphasis of devout feeling. ** Blessed is he that ccmsidereth 
the poor and needy : the Lord sha^ deliver him in the time 
of trouble." Neither the poor woman nor myself could hold 
out any longer. She was overcome by her gratitude, and I 
by my admiration ; and we both at the same moment involun- 
tarily exclaimed. Amen 1 I sprang forward with a motion 
which I could no longer control. Lucilla saw me, started 
up in confusion, 

and blushed 
Celestial rosy red. 

Then eagerly endeavoring to conceal the Bible, by drawing 
her hat over it, ** Phoebe," said she, with all the composure 
she could assume, ** is the broth ready ? " Phoebe, with her 
usual gayety, called out to me to come and assist, which I 
did, but so unskilfully, that she chid me for my awkwardness. 
It was an interesting sight to see one of these blooming 
sisters lift the dying woman in her bed, and support her 
with her arm, while the other fed her, her own weak hand 
being unequal to the task. At that moment, how little did 
the splendors and vanities of life appear in my eyes ! and 
how ready was I to exclaim, with Wolsey, 

Vain pomp and glory of the world, I hate you ! 

When they had finished their pious office, I inquired if 
the poor woman had no attendant. Phoebe, who was gen- 
erally the chief speaker, said, *' She has a good daughter, 
who is out at work by day, but takes care of her mother at 
Aight ; but she is never lefl alone, for she has a little grand- 
daughter, who attends her in the mean time ; but as she is 
obliged to go once a day to the Grove to fetch provisions, we 
generally contrive to send her while we are here, that Dame 
Alice may never be left alone." 

While we were talking, I heard a little weary step pain- 
fiUly climbing up the stairs, and looked round, expecting to 
see the granddaughter ; but it was little Kate Stanley, with 
a lap full of dry sticks, which she had been collecting for the 
poor woman's fire. The sharp points of the sticks had 
forced their way, in many places, through the white muslin 
frock, part of which, together with her bonnet, she had lefk 
in the. hedge which she had been robbing. At this loss she 
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expressed not much concern, but lamented not a little that 
sticks were so scarce ; that she feared the broth had been 
spoiled, from her being so long in picking them, but, indeed^ 
' she could not help it. I was pleased with these under al^ 
lotments, these low degrees in the scale of charity. 

I had gently laid my roses on the hat of Miss Stanley, as 
it lay on the Bible ; and before we left the room, as I drew 
near the good old dame to slip a couple of guineas into her 
hand, I had the pleasure of seeing Lucilla, who thought her- 
self unobserved, retire to the little window, and fasten the 
roses into the crown of her hat like a garland. When the 
granddaughter returned loaded with her daily bounty from 
the Grove, we took our leave, followed by the prayers and 
blessings of the good woman. 

As we passed by the rose-tree, the orchard, and the court, 
Phoebe said to me, ''An't you glad that poor people can 
have such pleasures 1" I told her it doubled my gratifica- 
tion to witness the enjoyment, and to trace the hand which 
conferred it ; for she had owned it was their work. " We 
have always," replied Phoebe, ** a particular satisfaction in 
observing a neat little flo^r-garden about a cottage, be- 
cause it holds out a comfortable indication that the inhab- 
itants are free from absolute want, before they think of these 
little embellishments.'' 

** It looks also,'' said Miss Stanley, " as if the woman, 
instead of spending her few leisure moments in gadding 
abroad, employed them in adorning her little habitation, in 
order to make it more attractive to her husband. And we 
know more than one instance in this village in which the 
man has been led to give up the public-house, by the inno- 
cent ambition of improving on her labors." 

I asked her what first inspired her with such fondness for 
gardening, and how she had acquired so much skill and taste 
in this elegant art. She blushed and said, she was afraid I 
should think her romantic, if she were to confess that she 
had caught both the taste and the passion, as far as she pos- 
sessed either, from an early and intimate acquaintance witfar 
the Paradise Lost, of which she considered the beautiful de- 
scriptions of the scenery and plantations as the best precet>t8 
for landscape gardening. ** Milton," she said, ''both excited 
the taste and supplied the rules. He taught the art and in- 
spired the love of it." 

From the gardens of Paradise the transition to its heroine 
was easy and natural. On my asking her opinion bf this per- 
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Irait, as drawn by Milton, she replied, that she considered 
'Eve, in her state of innocence, as the most beautifnl model 
of the delicacy, propriety, grace and elegance of the female 
^aracter, which any poet ever exhibited. ** Even after her 
fall," added she, ** there is something wonderfully touching 
in her remorse, and affecting in her contrition." 

" We are probably," replied I, " more deeply affected with 
the beautifully-contrite expressions of repentance in our first 
parents, from being so deeply involved in the consequences 
of the offence which occasioned it." 

'^And yet," replied she, '' I am a little affironted with the poet, 
that while^ with a noble justness, he represents Adam's grief 
it his expulsion as chiefly arising from his being banished 
from the presence of his Maker, the sorrows of Eve seem too 
nrach to arise from her being banished from her flowers. 
The grief^ though never grief was so beautifully eloquent, is 
rather too exquisite, her substantial ground for lamentation 
considered." 

Seeing me going to speak, she stopped me with a smile, 
layingy '' I see by your looks that you are going, with Mr. 
Addison^ to vindicate the poet, ^d to call this a just appro- I 

priation of the sentiment to the sex ; but surely the dispro- ^ 

pmrtion in the feeling here is rather too violent, though I own 
the loss of her flowers might have aggravated any common 
privation. There is, however, no female character in the 
whde compass of poetry, in which I have ever taken so liv&- 
](f an interest, aiid no poem that ever took such powerful pos- 
aession of my mind." 

■ If any thing had been wanting to my full assurance of the 
sympathy of our tastes and feelings, this would have com- 
pleted my conviction. It struck me as the Virgilian lots for- 
merly struck the superstitious. Our mutual admiration of the 
Paradise Lost, and of its heroine, seemed to bring us nearer 
tbgether than we had yet been. Her remarks, which I grad- 
mdly drew from her in the course of our walk, on the con- 
struction of the fable, the richness of the imagery, the eleva- 
tion of the language, the sublimity and just appropriation of 
ibe sentiments, the artful structure of the verse, and the va- 
riety of the characters, convinced m^ that she had imbibed 
fter taste from the purest sources. It was easy to trace her 
knowledge of the best authors, though she quoted none. 

" This," said I, exultingly, to myself, " is the true learning 
jhr a lady ; a knowledge that is rather detected than display- 
ed; that is felt in its efifects oa her mind and conversatioa; 
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that is seen, not by her citing learned named, or adducing 
long quotations, but in the general result, by the delicacy oi 
her taste and the correctness of her sentiments." 

In our way home I made a merit with little Kate not only 
by rescuing her hat from the hedge, but by making a little 
provision of wood under it, of larger sticks than she could 
gather, which she joyfully promised to assist the granddaugh- 
ter in carrying to the cottage. 

I ventured, with as much diffidence as if I had been so- 
liciting a pension for myself, to entreat that I might be per- 
mitted to undertake the putting forward of Dame Alice's little 
girl in the world, as soon as she shall be released from h&t 
attendance on her grandmother. My proposal was gracious- 
ly accepted, on condition that it met with Mr. and JVlrs. Stan- 
ley's approbation. 

When we joined the party at supper, it was delightful to 
observe that the habits of religious charity were so interwovcil 
with the texture of these girls' minds ; that the evening which 
had been so interesting to me, was to them only a commoB 
evening, marked with nothing particular. It never occurred 
to them to allude to it ; and once or twice, when I was tempted 
to mention it, my imprudence was repressed by a look of the 
most significant gravity from Lucilla. 

I was comforted, however, by observing, that my roses 
were transferred from the hat to the hair. This did not es- 
cape the penetrating eye of Phoebe, who archly said, "I 
wonder, Lucilla, what particular charm there is in Dame 
Alice's faded roses. I offered you some fresh ones since we 
came home. I never knew you prefer withered flowers be- 
fore." Lucilla made no answer, but cast down her timid 
eyes, and outblushed the roses on her head. 



CHAPTER XLIL 

After breakfast next morning, the company all dropped 
off one afler another, except Lady Belfield, Miss Stanley, and 
myself. We had been so busily engaged in looking over the 
plan of a conservatory, which Sir John proposed to build at 
Beechwood, his estate in Surry, that we hardly missed them. 

Little Celia, whom I call the Rosebud, had climbed up my 
knees, — a favorite station with her, — and was begging me to 
tell her another pretty story. I had before told her so many^ 
that I had exhausted both tnymemory and my iiiin({iinlM|||j^^ 

VOL. Ilr ^^^^ 
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Lncilla was smiling at my impoverished invention, when 
Lady Belfield was called out of the room. Her fair friend 
rose mechanically to follow her. Her ladyship begged her 
not to stir, but to employ the five minutes of her absence in 
carefully criticising the plan she held in her hand, saying 
■he would bring back another which Sir John had by him ; 
and that Lucilla, who is considered as the last appeal in all 
matters of this nature, should decide to which the preference 
should be given, before the architect went to work. 

In a moment I forgot my tale, and my rosebud, and the 
conservatory, and every thing but Lucilla, whom I was be- 
ginning to address, when litUe Celia, pulling my coat, said, 
** O, Charles " (for so I teach all the little ones to call me), 
*' Mrs. Comfit tells me very bad news. She says that your 
new curricle is come down, and that you are going to run 
away. O! don't go; I can't part with you," said the little 
charmer, throwing her arms round my neck. 

"Will you go with me, Celia?" said I, kissing her rosy 
cheek. ''There will be room enough in the curricle." 
** O, I should like to go," said she, ** if Lucilla may go with 
OS. Do, dear Charles, do let Lucilla go to the Priory. She 
will be very good; won't you, Lucilla?" I ventured to look 
at Miss Stanley, who tried to laugh without succeeding, and 
Uushed without trying at it. 

On my making no reply, for fear of adding to her confu* 
fion, Celia looked up piteously in my face, and cried, — 
" And so you won't let Lucilla go home with you ? I am 
sure the curricle will hold us all nicely ; for I am very little, 
and Lucilla is not very big." ''Will you persuade her, 
Celia?" said I. "O," said she, "she does not want per- 
suading : she is willing enough, and I will run to papa and 
mamma, and ask their leave, and then Lucilla will go, and 
be glad ; won't you, Lucilla ? " 

So saying, she sprang out of my arms, and ran out of the 
room : Lucilla would have followed and prevented her. I 
respectfully detained her. How could I neglect such an op- 
portunity ? Such an opening as the sweet prattler had given 
me it was impossible to overlook. The impulse was too 
powerful to be resisted ; I gently replaced her on her seat, 
and in language, which, if it did any justice to my feelings^ 
was the most ardent, tender, and respectful, poured out my 
whole heart. I believe my words were incoherent; I am 
iore they were sincere. 

She was evidently distressed. Her emotion prevented her 
replying; but it was the emotion of surprise, not of resent 
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ment. Her confusion bore no symptom of displeasure* 
Blushing and hesitating, she at last said, <' My father, sir-^ 
my mother." Here her voice failed her. I recollected with 
joy, that on the application of Lord Staunton, she had allowed 
of no such reference ; nay, she had forbidden it. 

" I take your reference joyfully," said I ; " only tell me 
that if I am so happy as to obtain their consent, you will not 
withhold yours." She ventured to raise her timid eyes to 
mine, and her modest but expressive look encouraged me 
almost as much as any words could have done. 

At that moment the door opened, and in came Sir John^ 
with the other drawing of the conservatory in his hand. 
After having examined us both with his keen, critical eye, 
" Well, Miss Stanley," said he, with a look and tone which 
had more meaning than she could well stand, " here is the 
other drawing. As you look as if you had been calmly ex- 
amining the first, you will now give me your cooly deliberate 
opinion of the merits of both." He had the cruelty to lay so 
much stress on the words cool, calmly, and deliberate, and 
to pronounce them in so arch a manner, and so ironical a 
tone, as clearly showed he read in her countenance that no 
epithets could possibly have been so ill applied. 

Lady Belfield came in immediately after. " Well, Caro- 
line," said he, with a significant glance, ** Miss Stanley 
has deeply considered the subject since you went. I never 
saw her look more interested about any thing. I don't 
think she is dissatisfied on the whole. General approbation 
is all she now expresses. She will have time to spy out 
faults hereafter : she sees none at present. Ail is beauty, 
grace, and proportion." 

As if this was not enough, in ran Celia quite out of breath. 
" O, Lucilla," cried she, " papa and mamma won't let you 
go with Charles, though I told them you begged and prayed 
to go." Lucilla, the pink of whose cheeks was become crim- 
son, said angrily, " How, Celia! what do you mean?" "O 
no," replied the child, " I mean to say that / begged and 
prayed, and I thought you looked as if you would like to go 
— ^though Charles did not ask you, and so I told papa." 

This was too much. The Belfields laughed outright ; but 
Lady Belfield had the charity to take Lucilla's hand, saying, 
'' Come into my dressing-room, my dear, and let us settle this 
conservatory business. This prattling child will never let us 
get on." Miss Stanley followed, her face glowing with im- 
patience. Celia, whom I detained, called after her — ** Papa 
only said there was not room in the curricle for three -, but if 
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it is only a little way, I am sure we could sit— could nol 
we, LucUla ? " Lucilla was now happily out of hearing. 

Though I was hurt that her delicacy had suffered so much, 
yet I own I hugged the little innocent author of this confii- 
cdon with additional fondness. Sir John's raillery, now that 
Lucilla could be no longer pained by it, was cordially re- 
ceived ; or rather I was inattentive to every object but the 
one of which my heart was fiill. To be heard, to be accept- 
ed, though tacitly, to be referred to parents who I knew had 
DO will but hers, 

Was such a sabred and faomefeh delight, 
Such sober certainty of waking bliss 
As I ne'er feit till now. 

During the remainder of the day, I found no means of speak- 
ing to Mr. Stanley. Always frank and cheerful, he neither 
avoided nor sought me ; but the arrival of company prevented 
oar being thrown together. Lucilla appeared at dinner as 
usual ; a little graver and more silent, but always unaffected, 
natural, and delicate. Sir John whispered to me, that she 
had entreated her mother to keep Celia out of the way, till 
thb curricle business was a little got out of her head. 



CHAPTER XUIL 

The next morning, as soon as I thought Mr. Stanley had 
retreated to his library, I followed him thither. He was busy 
writing letters. I apologized for my intrusion. He laid hia 
papers aside, and invited me to sit by him. 

** You are too good, sir,'' said I, ** to receive with so much 
kindness a culprit who appears before you ingenuously to 
acknowledge the infraction of a treaty into which he had 
the honor of entering with you. I fear that a few days are 
wanting of my prescribed month. I had resolved to obey 
you with the most religious scrupulousness ; but a circum* 
stance trifling in itself has led almost irresistibly to a declft* 
ration, which, in obedience to your commands, I had resolved 
to postpone. But though it is somewhat premature, I hope, 
however, you will not condemn my precipitancy. I have 
ventured to tell your charming daughter how necessary she 
IB to my happiness. She does not reject me. She refers me 
10 her father." 

*' You have your peace to make with my daughter, I can 
tdl joU| mxi" said Mr, Stanley, looking gravely. "I fi 
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you have mortally offended her." I was dreadfully alarmed, 
** You know not how you afflict me, sir/' said I ; " how haine 
I offended Miss Stanley ? " " Not Miss Stanley/' said he, 
smiling, "but Miss Celia Stanley, who extremely resents 
having been banished from the drawing-room yesterday 
evening." 

" If Celiacs displeasure is all I have to fear, sir, I am most 
fortunate. O, sir, my happiness, the peace of my future life, 
is in your hands. But first tell me you forgive the violation 
of my promise." 

" I am willing to believe, Charles," replied he, " that yoa 
kept the spirit of your engagement, though you broke it in 
the letter; and for an unpremeditated breach of an obligation 
of this nature, we must not, I believe, be too rigorous. Your 
conduct, since your declaration to me, has confirmed the al^ 
fection which your character had before excited. You were 
probably surprised apd hurt at my cold reception of your 
proposal; a proposal which gave me a deeper satisfaction 
than I can express. Yet I was no dissembler in suppressing 
the pleasure I feh at an address so every way desirable. My 
dear Charles, I know a little of human nature. I know how 
susceptible the youthful heart is of impressions. I know how 
apt these impressions are to be obliterated ; a new face, a 
more advantageous connection" ** Hold, sir/' said I, in- 
dignantly interrupting him ; " you cannot think so meanly of 
me. You cannot rate the son of your firiend so low." 

" I am very far indeed," replied he, " from rating you low. 
I know you abhor mercenary considerations; but I know 
also that you are a young man, lively, ardent, impressible. 
I know the rapid effect which leisure, retirement, rural 
scenes, daily opportunities of seeing a young woman not 
ugly, of conversing with a young woman not disagreeable, 
may produce on the heart, or rather on the imagination. I 
was aware that seeing no other, conversing with no other, 
none at least that, to speak honestly, I could consider as a 
fair competitor, hardly left you an unprejudiced judge of the 
state of your own heart. 1 was not sure but that this sort 
of easy commerce might produce a feeling of complacency 
which might be mistaken for love. I could not consent that 
mere accident, mere leisure, the mere circumstance of being 
thrown together, should irrevocably entangle either of you. 
I was desirous of affording you time to see, to know, and to 
judge. I would not take advantage of your first emotions. 
I would not take advantage of your friendship for me. I 
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would not take advantage of your feeling ardently till I bad 
given yon time to judge temperately and examine fairly." 

I assured him I was equally at a loss to express my grati- 
tnde for his kindness, and my veneration of his wisdom ; and 
thanked him in terms of affectionate energy. 

" My regard for you," said he, " is not of yesterday. I 
have taken a warm interest in your character and happiness 
almost ever since you have been in being ; and in a way 
more intimate and personal than you can suspect." 

So saying, he arose, unlocked the drawer of a cabinet 
which stood behind him, and took out a large packet of let- 
ters. He then resumed his seat, and, holding out the direc- 
tion on the covers, asked me if I was acquainted with the 
hand-writing. A tear involuntarily started into my eye, as 
I exclaimed — "It is the well-known hand of my beloved 
fiUher." 

" Listen to me attentively," resumed he. " You are not 
ignorant, that never were two men more firmly attached by 
idl the ties which ever cemented a Christian firiendship, than 
your lamented father and myself Our early youth was spent 
m the same studies, the same pleasures, the same society. ' We 
took sweet counsel together, and went to the house of Grod as 
friends.' He condescendingly overlooked my being five or six 
years younger than himself. After his marriage with your ex- 
cellent mother, the current of life carried us different ways, 
but without causing any abatement in the warmth of our at- 
tachment. 

** I continued to spend one month every year with him at 
the Priory, till I myself married. You were then not more 
than three or four years old ; and your engaging manners 
and sweet temper laid the foundation of an affection which 
has not been diminished by time, and the reports of your 
progress. Sedentary habits on the part of your father, and a 
rapidly increasing family on mine, kept us stationary at the 
two extremities of the kingdom. I settled at the Grove, 
and, both as husband and father, have been happiest of the 
happy. 

** As soon as Lucilla was born, your father and I, simul- 
taneously, formed a wish that it might be possible to per- 
petuate our firiendship by the fiiture union of our children.'^ 

When Mr. Stanley uttered these words, my heart beat so 
fast, and the agitation of my whole firame was so visible, that 
he paused for a moment ; but, perceiving that I was all ear, and 
tbat I made a silent motion for him to proceed, he went on. 
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" This was a favorite project with us. We pursued it^ 
however, with the moderation of men who had a settled 
sense of the uncertainty of all human things, of human life 
itself; and with a strong conviction of the probability that 
our project might never be realized. 

** Without too much indulging the illusions of hope, we 
agreed that there could be no harm in educating our chil- 
dren for each other ; in inspiring them with corresponding 
tastes, similar inclinations, and especially with an exact con* 
formity in their religious views. We never indulged the pre- 
sumptuous thought of counteracting providential dispensa- 
tions, of conquering difficulties which time might prove to 
be insuperable ; and, above all, we determined never to be so 
weak, or so unjust, as to think of compelling their affections* 
We had both studied the human heart long enough to know 
that it is a perverse and wayward thing. We were con- 
vinced that it would not be dictated to in a matter which in- 
volved its dearest interests ; we knew that it liked to pick 
out its own happiness in its own way.'' 

As Mr. Stanley proceeded, my heart melted with grateful 
love for a father who, in making such a provision for my hap- 
piness, had generously left my choice so free. But while 
Iny conscience seemed to reproach me as if I had not de- 
served such tenderness, I rejoiced that my memory had no 
specific charge to bring against it. 

" For all these reasons," continued Mr. Stanley, " we mu- 
tually agreed to bury our wishes in our own bosoms ; to com- 
mit the event to Him by whom all events are governed; 
never to name you to each other but in a general way ; to 
excite no factitious liking, to elicit no artificial passion, and 
to kindle neither impatience, curiosity, nor interest. Nothing 
more than a v friendly, family regard was ever manifested, 
and the names of Charles and Lucilla were never mentioned 
together. 

* ' In this you have found your advantage. Had my daughter 
been accustomed to hear you spoken of with any particulari<« 
ty ; had she been conscious that any important consequences 
might have attached to your visit, you would have lost th& 
pleasure of seeing her in her native simplicity of character. 
Undesigning and artless, I trust she would have been under 
any circumstance, but to have been unreserved and open 
would have been scarcely possible ; nor might you, my dear 
Charles, with your strong sense of filial piety, have been able 
exactly to discriminate how much of your attachment waa 
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oh<uce, how much was duty. The awkwardness of restraint 
would have dimmished the pleasure of intercourse to both. 

** Knowingr that the childish, brother«and-sister sort of inti- 
macy was not the most promising mode for the development 
of your mutual sentiments, we agreed that you should not 
meet till within a year or two of the period when it would be 
proper that the union, if ever, might take place. 

** We were neither of us of an age or character to indulge 
very romantic ideas of the doctrine of sympathies. Still we 
saw no reason for excluding such a possibility. If we suc- 
ceeded, we knew that we were training two beings in a con- 
formity of Christian principles, which, if they did not at once 
attract affection, would not fail to insure it, should inferior 
motives first influence your mutual liking. And if it failed, 
we should each have educated a Christian, who would be 
likely to carry piety uid virtue into two other families. Much 
good would attend our success, and no possible evil could at> 
tend our failure. 

** I could show you, I believe, near a hundred letters on 
each side, of which you were the unconscious subject. 
Your father, in his last illness, returned all mine, to prevent a 
premature discovery, knowing how soon his papers would fall 
into your hands. If it will ^ive you pleasure, you may pe- 
nise a correspondence, of which, for almost twenty years, you 
were the little hero. In reading my letters you will make 
yourself master of the character of Lucilla. You will read 
the history of her mind ; you will mark the unfolding of her 
faculties, and the progress of her education. In those of 
your father, you will not be sorry to trace back your own 
steps." 

Here, Mr. Stanley making a pause, I bowed my grateful 
acceptance of his obliging offer. I was afraid to speak, I 
was almost afraid to breathe, lest I should lose a word of a 
communication so interesting. 

" You now see," resumed Mr. Stanley, " why you were sent 
to Edinburgh. Cambridge and Oxford were too near Lon- 
don, and of course too near Hampshire, to have maintained 
the necessary separation. As soon as you left the university, 
your father proposed accompanying you on a visit to the 
Grove. Like fond parents, we had prepared each other to 
expect to see a being just such a one as each would have 
wished for the companion of his child. 

'' This was to be merely a visit of experiment. You were 
both too young to marry. But we were impatient to ]^aQ» 
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Tou both in a post of observation ; to see the result of a meet* 
in^ ; to mark what sympathy there would be between two 
mmds formed with a view to each other. 

** But vain are all the projects of man. ' 1 blindness to 
the future ! ' You doubtless remember, that just as every 
thing was prepared for your journey southward, your dear 
father was seized with the hngering illness of which he 
died. TiU almost the last, he was able to write to me, in 
his intervals of ease, short letters on the favorite topic. I 
remember with what joy his heart dilated, when he told me 
of your positive refusal to leave him, on his pressing you to 
pursue the plan already settled, and to make your visit to 
London and the Grove without him. I will read you the 
passage from his letter." He read as follows : — 

" In vain have I endeavored to drive this dear son for a 
short time from me. He asked with the indignant feeling of 
affi-onted filial piety, if I could propose to him any compen- 
sation for his absence from my sick couch. ' I make no 
sacrifice to duty,' said he, ' in preferring you. If I make any 
sacrifice, it is to pleasure.' " 

Seeing my eyes overflow with grateful tenderness, Mr. 
Stanley said, " If I can find his last letter, I will show it you.** 
Then looking over the packet — ** Here it is," said he, putting 
it into my hands with visible emotion. Neither of us had 
{strength of voice to be able to read it aloud. It was written 
Ht several times. 

" Priory, Wednesday, March 18, 1807. 

'' Stanley, I feel that I am dying. Death is awfiil, my dear 
fiiend, but it is neither surprising nor terrible. I have been 
too long accustomed steadily to contemplate it at a distance, 
to start from it now it is near. 

" As a man, I have feared death. As a Christian, I trust 
I have overcome this fear. Why should I dread that which 
mere reason taught me is not an extinction of my being, and 
Which revelation has convinced me will be an improvement 
of it ? — an improvement, O how inconceivable ! 

" For several years I have habituated myself every day to 
teflect for some moments on the vanity of Hfo, the certainty 
of death, the awfulness of judgment, and the duration of 
eternity. 

'' The separation from my excellent wife is a trial from 
which I should utterly shrink, were I not sustained by the 
Christian hope. When we married, we knew that we woe 
not imm<»tal. I have endeavored lo fiuniliarise to Jmc JBJi 
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to myself the inevitable separation, by constantly keeping up 
in the minds of both the idea that one of us must be the suf" 
▼ivor. I have endeavored to make that idea supportable by 
the conviction that the survivorship will be short — the reunion 
certain — speedy — eternal. O pr<eclarum diem!* 6lc, d&c 
How gloriously does Christianity exalt the rapture, by en- 
Dobling the objects, of this sublime apostrophe ! " 

" Friday, the 20th. 

" As to the union of my son with Lucilla, you and I, my 
iiriend, have long learned from an authority higher than that 
classical one, of which we have frequently admired the ex- 
pression, and lamented the application, that long views, and 
remote hopes, and distant expectations, become not so short- 
sighted, so short-lived a creature as man.f I trust, however, 
that our plans have been carried on with a complete convic- 
tion of this brevity ; with an entire acquiescence in the will 
of the great Arbiter of life and death. I have told Charles, 
it is my wish that he should visit you soon after my death. I 
durst not command it ; for this incomparable youth, who has 
sacrificed so much to his father, will find that he has a 
mother worthy of still greater sacrifices. As soon as he can 
prevail on himself to leave her, you will see him. May he 
and your Lucilla behold each other with the eyes with 
which each of us views his own child ! If they see each 
other with indifference, never let them know our wishes. It 
would perplex and hamper those to whom we wish perfect 
fireedom of thought and action. If they conceive a mutual 
attachment, reveal our project. In such minds, it will 
strengthen that attachment. The approbation of a living, 
and the desire of a deceased parent, wUl sanctify their union. 

" I must break off through weakness.'' 

** Monday, the^Sd, 
" I resume my pen, which I thought I had held for th6 
last time. May God bless and direct our children ! Infinite 
wisdom permits me not to see their union. Indeed my in- 
terest in all earthly things weakens. Even my solicitude for 
this event is somewhat diminished. The most important cir- 
cumstance, if it have not God for its object, now seems com- 
paratively little. The longest life, with all its concerns, 

^ See this whole beautiful passage in Cicero de Senectute. 

t Horace, in speakmg of uie brevity and uncertsunty of life, seldom fails 16 
produce it as an mcentive to sensual indulgence. See particularly the foardl 
mud eleventh Odes of the fint book. 
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riirinks to a point in the sight of a dying man whose eye is 
filled by eternity. Eternity! O, my friend, eternity is a 
depth which no geometry can measure, no arithmetic calcu- 
late, no imagination conceive, no rhetoric describe. The 
eye of a dying Christian seems gifted to penetrate depths hid 
from the wisdom of philosophy. It looks athwart the dark 
valley without dismay, cheered by the bright scene beyond 
it. It looks, with a kind of chastised impatiencei to that land 
where happiness will be only holiness perfected. There all 
the promises of the Gospel will be accomplished. There af*^ 
flicted virtue will rejoice at its past trials, and acknowledge 
their subservience to its present bliss. There the secret 
selMenials of the righteous shall be recognized and reward- 
ed — and all the hopes of the Christian shall have their com- 
plete consummation." 

*' Saturday, the 28tk 

" My weakness increases — ^I have written this at many 
intervals. My body faints ; but in the Lord Jehovah is ever- 
lasting strength. O, Stanley ! if pain is trying, if death is 
awful to him who knows in whom he has trusted, how is 
pain endured, how is death encountered, by those who have 
no such support?" 

'' Tuesday, the Slst. 

" I am better to-day — ^If I experience little of that rapture 
which some require, as the sign of their acceptance, I yet 
have a good hope through grace. Nay, there are moments 
when I rejoice with joy unspeakable. I would not produce 
this joy as any certain criterion of my safety, because, from 
the nature of my disease, there are also moments when my 
spirits sink, and this might equally furnish arguments against 
my state, to those who decide by frames and feelings. I 
think my faith as sound, my pardon as sure, when these 
privileges are withdrawn, as when I enjoy them. No de- 
pression of spirits can make my evidences less solid, though 
it may render the review of them less delightful." 

" Friday, Sd April, 

'' Stanley ! my departure is at hand. My eternal redemp- 
tion dr aweth nigh. My hope is full of immortality . This is my 
comfort — ^not that my sins are few or small, but that they are, 
I humbly trust, pardoned, through Him who loved me, and 
gave himself for me. Faithful is he that has promised, and 
HIS promises are not too great to be made good — ^for Om- 
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bitcience is my promiaer, and I have Omnipotence itself fin* 
my security* Adieu ! " 

• ••••• 

On the cover was written, in Mr. Stanley's hand-—" He 
died three days after I " 



It is impossible to describe the mingled and conflicting 
temotions of my soul, while I perused this letter. Gratitude 
that I had possessed such a father — sorrow that I had lost 
him — transport in anticipating an event which had been his 
earnest wish for almost twenty years — regret that he was not 
permitted to witness it— devout joy that he was in a state so 
superior to even my sense of happiness — a strong feeling of 
the uncertainty and brevity of aU happiness — a solemn reso- 
lution that I would never act unworthy of such a father — a 
fervent prayer that I might be enabled to keep that resolu* 
lion ; — all these emotions so agitated and divided my whole 
mind, as to render me unfit for any society, even for that of 
Lucilla. I withdrew, gratefully pressing Mr. Stanley's hand: 
he kindly returned the pressure, but neither of us attempted 
to speak. 

He silently put my father's packet into my hands. I shut 
myself into my apartment, and read, for three hours, letters 
for which I hope to be the better in time and in eternity. I 
found in them a treasure of religious wisdom, excellent 
maxims of human prudence, a thorough acquaintance with 
life and manners, a keen insight into human nature in the 
abstract, and a nice discrimination of individual characters ; 
admirable documents for general education, the application 
of those documents to my particular turn of character, and 
diversified methods for improving it The pure delight to 
which I looked forward in reading these letters with Lucilla, 
eoon became my predominant feeling. 

I returned to the company with a sense of felicity whidi 
the above feelings and reflections had composed into a sooth- 
ing tranquillity. My joy was sobered without being abated. 
I received the cordial congratulations of my friends. Mrs. 
Stanley behaved to me with increased affection : she present^ 
9d me to her daughter, with whom I afterwards passed two 
hours. This interview left me nothing to desire, but that my 
gratitude to the Almighty Dispenser of happiness might be«r 
aome little proportion to his blessings. 
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* As I was passing through the hall after dinner, I spied lit* 
de Celia peeping out of the door of the children's apartment, 
in hopes of seeing me pass. She flew to me, and hegged I 
would take her into the company. As I knew the interdict 
was taken off, I carried her into the saloon where they were 
sitting. She ran into Lucilla's arms, and said, in a vmce 
which she meant for a whisper, but loud enough to be heard 
by the whole company, ^* Do, dear Lucilla, forgive me ; I will 
never say another word about the curricle, and you shan't go 
to the Priory, since you don't like it." Lucilla found means 
to silence her, by showing her the pictures in the '' Peacock 
at Home ; " and without looking up to observe the general 
smile, contrived to attract the sweet child's attention to this 
beautiful little poem, in spite of Sir John, who did his utmost 
to widen the ittischief. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

The next day, in the aflemoon. Dr. Barlow called on us. 
By the uncommon seriousness of his countenance I saw some- 
thing was the matter. *' You will be shocked," said he, '* to 
hear that Mr. Tyrrel is dying, if not.actually dead. He was, 
the night before last, seized with a paralytic stroke. He lay 
a long time without sense or motion ; a delirium followed. 
In a short interval of reason, he sent, earnestly imploring to 
see me. Seldom have I witnessed so distressing a scene. 

^* As I entered the room, he fixed his glassy eyes full upon 
me, quite unconscious who I was, and groaned out in an in- 
ward, hollow voice — * Go to now, ye rich men, weep and 
howl, for your miseries are come upon you.' I asked how he 
did : — ^he replied still from St. James — * How? why, my gold 
and silver are cankered ; the rust of them shall witness against 
me ; they eat up my flesh as it were fire.' 

** I was astonished," continued Dr. Barlow, *< to see so 
exact a memory coupled with so wild an imagination. ' Be 
composed, sir,' said I, seeing he began to recollect me ; ' this 
deep contrition is a fiivorable symptom.' * Dr. Barlow,' re- 
plied he, grasping my hand with a vehemence which corre- 
sponded with his look, * have you never heard of riches kept 
by the owner thereof to his hurt ! Riestttution ! doctor, rea- 
titution ! — and it must be immediate, or it will be too late.' 
I was now deeply alarmed. ' Surely, sir,' said I, ' you are 
net unhappily driven to adopt &U lamea's next woede fc fcu 

VOL. II. 13 
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give me^but you cannot surely have "defrauded."* 
' O no, no/ cried he, ' I have been what the world calb 
honest, but not what the Judge of quick and dead wiU call 
■0. The restitution I must make is not to the rich, for any 
thing I have taken from them, but to the poor, for what I 
have kept from them. Hardness of heart would have been 
but a common sin in a common man ; but I have been a 
professor, doctor ; I will not say a hypocrite, for I deceived 
myself as much as others. But O ! how hollow has my pro- 
fession been ! ' 

" Here seeing him ready to faint," continued Dr. Barlow, 
''I imposed silence on him, tUl he had taken a cordial. 
This revived him, and he went on. 

" * I was miserable in my early course of profligacy. I 
was disappointed in my subsequent schemes of ambition. I 
expected more from the world than it had to give. But I 
continued to love it with all its disappointments. Under 
whatever new shape it presented its temptations, it was still 
my idol. I had always loved money; but other passions 
more turbulent had been hitherto predominant. . These I at 
length renounced. Covetousness now became my reigning 
sin. Still it was to the broken cistern that I cleaved. StiS 
it was on the broken reed that I leaned. Still I was un- 
happy ; I was at a loss whither to turn for comfort. Of reli- 
gion I scarcely knew the first principles. 

" < In this state I met with a plausible, but ill-informed 
man. He had zeal, and a sort of popular eloquence ; but he 
wanted knowledge, and argument, and soundness. I was, 
however, struck with his earnestness, and with the importance 
of some truths which, though common to others, were new to 
me. But his scheme was hollow and imperfect, and his 
' leading principle subversive of all morality.' 

" Here Mr. Tyrrel paused. I entreated him to spare him- 
self; but after a few deep groans he proceeded. 

" * Whether his opinions had made himself immoral I never 
inquired. It is certain they were calculated to make his 
hearers so. Instead of lowering my spiritual disease, by pre- 
scribing repentance and humility, he inflamed it by cordials. 
All was high — all was animating — all was safe! On no 
better ground than my avowed discontent, he landed me at 
ODce in a security so much the more fatal, as it laid asleep 
all apprehension. He mistoc^ my uneasiness for a complete 
change. My talking of sin was made a substitute for my re- 
nouncing it Proud of a rich man for a convert, he led me 
to mistake conviction for convendoo. I was buoyed up wiA 
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in nnfounded confidence. I adopted a religion which prom* 
ised pardon without repentance, happiness without obedience, 
and heaven without holiness. , I had found a short road to 
peace. I never inquired if it were a safe one.' 

'' The poor man now fell back, unable to speak for some 
minutes. Then rallying again, he resumed, in a still more 
broken voice-r- 

*' ' Here I stepped short. My religion had made no change 
in my heart ; it therefore made none in my life. I read good 
books, but they were low and fanatical in their language, 
and Antinomian in their principle. But my religious igno- 
rance was so deplorable, that their novelty caught strong 
hold of me.' 

" I now desired hun," continued Dr. Barlow, " not to ex* 
haust himself further. I prayed with him. He was struck 
with awe at the holy energy in the office for the sick, which 
was quite new to him. He owned he had not suspected the 
church to be so evangelical. This is no uncommon error. 
Hot-headed and superficial men, when they are once alarmed, 
are rather caught by phrases than sentiments, by terms than 
principles. It is this ignorance of the doctrines of the Bible 
and of the church, in which men of the world unhappily live, 
that makes it so difficult for us to address them under sick* 
ness and affliction. We have no common ground on which 
to stand ; no intelligible medium through which to commu- 
nicate with them. It is having both a language and a science 
to learn at once." 

In the morning Dr. Barlow again visited Mr. Tyrrel. He 
found him still in great perturbation of mind. Feeling him- 
self quite sensible, he had begun to make his will. He had 
made large bequests to several charities. Dr. Barlow highly 
approved of this ; but reminded him, that though he himself 
would never recommend charity as a commutation or a 
bribe, yet some immediate acts of bounty, while there was a 
possibility of his recovery, would be a better earnest of his 
repentance, than the bequeathing his whole estate when it 
could be of no fiirther use to himself. He was all ac* 
quiescence. 

He desired to see Mr. Stanley. He recommended to 
him his nephew, over whose conduct Mr. Stanley promised 
to have an eye. He made him and Dr. Barlow joint execu- 
tors. He offered to leave them half his fortune. With their 
usual disinterestedness thdy positively refused to accept it/ 
ahd suggested to him a better mode of bestowing it 

He lined iq> his hands and eyes^ sayuig, << This is indeM« 
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Chrotianity — pure and ondefiled religion 1 If it be not faith, 
it is its fruits. If it be not the procuring cause of salTatkni, 
It IB one evidence of a safe state. O, Slr^ Stanley, our last. 
conversation has sunk deep into my heart You had begun 
to pull the veil from my eyes ; but nothing teais the whole 
mask off, like the hand of death, like impending judgment 
How little have I considered eternity ! Judgment was not in 
aU my thoughts — I had got rid of the terrors oi lee^ionsi- 
Ulity ! O, Dr. Barlow, is there any hope ibr me 1 " 

** Sir" replied the doctor, *' your sin is not greater because 
jott feel it ; so far from it, your danger diminishes, in propor- 
tion as it is discerned. Your condition is not worse, but bel» 
ter, because you are become sensible of your own sins and 
wants. I judge far more favor aUy of your state now, than 
wtien you Uiought so well of it. Your sense of the evil of 
your own heart is the best proof of your sincerity ; your re- | 

pentance towards God is the best evidence of your fiuth in 
our Lord Jesus Christ.'' 

" Doctor, it is too late," replied the sick man. ** How can 
I show that my repentance is sincere? In this miserable 
condition, how can I glorify Grod ? " 

** Sir,'' replied Dr. Barlow, << you must lay anew the whole 
fimndation of your faith. That Savior whom you have un- 
happily adopted as a substitute for virtue, must be received 
as a propitiation for sin. If you recover, you must devote 
yourself, spirit, soul, and body, to his service. You must 
adorn his Gospel by your conduct ; you must plead his cause 
in your conversation ; you must recommend his doctrines by 
your humility; you must dedicate every talent God has 
given you to his glory. If he continue to visit you with 
sickness, this will call new and more difficult Christian 
graces into exercise. If by this severe affliction you lose all 
ability to do God actual service, you may, perhaps, glorify 
him more effectually by casting yourself entirely on him for 
support, by patient suffering for his sake who suffisred every 
thing for yours. You will have an additional call for tru^« 
ing in the divine promises ; an additional occasion for imita- 
ting the divine example ; a stronger motive for saying, prac* 
tically. The cup which my Father has given me, sh^ I not 
irinkit?'" 

'' O, doctor," said the unhappy man, " nxy remorse arieea, 

not merely from my having neglected this or thatm(»ral duty, 

this or that act of charity, but from the melancholy evidence 

which that neglect affords, that my religion was not sincere." 

** I repeat, sir," said Dr. Barfow, ** that your Mae aeon- 
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tity and anfoundied hope were more alarming than yoci» 
present distress of mind. Examine your own heart ; fear not 
to probe it to the bottom ; it will be a salutary smart. As 
you are able, I will put you into a course of reading thtt 
{Scriptures, with a view to promote self^xamination. Try 
yourself by the straight rule they hold out. Pray, fervently, 
that the Almighty may assist you by his Spirit, and earnestly 
endeavor to suffer, as well as to do his whole will." 

Dr. Barlow says, he thinks there is now as little prospect 
of his perfect recovery as of his immediate dissolution ; but, as 
far as one human creature can judge of the state of another, 
he believes the visitation will be salutary. 



CHAPTER XLV. 

As we were sitting at suf^r, after Dr. Barlow had left 
us. Lady Bellield, turning to me, said, she had had a gov- 
erness proposed to her from a quarter I should little expect 
to hear. She then produced a letter, informing her that Mr. 
Fentham was lately found dead in his bed, of an apoplexy. 
That he had died insolvent; and that his large income 
ceasing with his life, his family were plunged into the ut- 
most distress. That Mrs. Fentham experienced the roost 
mortifying neglect from her numerous and noUe friends, 
who now, that she could no longer amuse them willi b«Ils, 
concerts, and suppers, revenged themselves, by wondering 
what she could ever mean by giving them at all, and declar- 
ing what a bore it had always been to them' to go to ker 
parties. They now insisted that people ought to confine 
themselves to their own station, and live within their in- 
come, though they themselves had lifted her abo^e her Star 
tion, and had led her to exceed her income. 

** The poor woman," continued Lady BdHield, *' is in ex- 
treme distress. Her magnificently furnished house wili g^ 
but a very little way towards satisfying her creditors. That 
house, whose clamorous knocker used to keep the neighbor- 
hood awake, is already reduced to utter fltiUness, TIm 
splendid apartments, brilliant with lustres and wa^B-Hghts, 
and crowded with company, are become a fHghtlid eoHtude, 
terrifying to those to whom solitude has not one comsolation 
or resource to offer. Poor Mrs. Fentham is more wounded 
"by this total desertion of those, whom she so sumptuoiulj 
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entertained^ and so obsequiously flattered, than by her ae- 
tnal wants." 

" It is/' said Sir John^ " a fine exemplification of the 
firiendships of the world, 

Cmifedentcies in vice, ow leagues in pleasoie.'' 

** Lady Denham, when applied to/' resumed Lady Belfield, 
'^said that she was extremely sorry for them; but as she 
thought extravagance the greatest of all faults, it would look 
Uke an encouragement to imprudence,, if she did any thing * 
ibr them. Their extravagance, however,, had never been 
objected to by her, till the fountain which supplied it was 
stopped ; and she had for years made no scruple of winning 
money almost nightly from the woman whose distresses she 
now refiised to relieve. Lady Denham further assigned the ^ 
misery into which the elopement of her darling child with 
Signor Squallini had brought her^ as an additional reason for 
withholding her kindness from Mrs. Fentham." 

** It is a reason," said I, interrupting Lady Belfield, 
" which, in a rightly-turned mind, would have had a directly 
contrary operation. When domestic calamity overtakes our- 
selves, is it not the precise moment for holding out a hand to 
the wretched ? for diminishing the misery abroad, which at 
home may be irretrievable? 

" Lady Bab Lawless, to whom Mrs. Fentham applied for 
assistance, coolly advised her to send her daughters to service, 
saying,. ' that she knew of no acquirement they had which 
would be of any use to them except their skiH in hair- 
dressing.' " 

"It seemed a cruel reproach firom a professed friend/' 

said Sir John, " and yet it is a literal truth. I know not 

what can be done for them, or ibr what they are fit. Their 

accomplishm^its might be turned to some account, if they 

i^rera i^cccniipanied with real knowledge, usefiil acquirements, 

or sober habits. Mrs. Fentham wishes us to recommend 

them as governesses* But can I conscientiously recommend 

to others, girls with whom I could not trust my own family ? 

Bad thjBy beeok taught to look no higher than the clerks of 

. tiieir father, who had been a clerk himself, they might have 

( been happy; but those very men will now think them as 

i jnuch beneath themselves, as the young ladies lately thought 

they were above them." 

"I have often/' said Mr. Stanley, "been amused with 
ehserving what a magic transformation the same event pro- 
duoecf QiK twQ oppQsi;l,e clas£ie§ of (^ha^acl^rs.. The misfoi^ 
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tunes of their acquaintance convert worldly friends into in- 
stantaneous strictness of principle. The faults of the dis- 
tressed are produced as a plea for their own hard-hearted 
covetousness ; while that very misfortune so relaxes the 
strictness of good men, that the faults are forgotten in the 
calamity; and they, who had been perpetually warning the 
prodigal of his impending ruin, when that ruin comes, are 
the first to relieve him. The worldly friend sees only the 
errors of the sufferer, the Christian sees only his distress.*' 

It was agreed among us, that some small contribution 
must be added to a little sum that had been already raised 
for their immediate relief; but that nothing was so difficult 
as effectually to serve persons whose views were so dispro* 
portioned to their deserts, and whose habits would be too 
likely to carry corruption into families who might receive 
them from charitable motives. 

The conversation then fell insensibly on the pleasure we 
had enjoyed since we had been together ; and on the delights 
of rational society, and confidential intercourse, such as ours 
had been, where minds mingled, and affection and esteem 
ware reciprocal. Mr. Stanley said many things which 
evinced how happily his piety was combined with the most 
affectionate tenderness of heart. Indeed I had always been 
delighted to observe in him, a quality which is not so common 
as it is thought to be, a thorough capacity for firiendship. 

** My dear Stanley," said Sir John, *' it is of the very 
essence of human enjoyments, that they must have an end. 
I observe, with regret, that the time assigned for our visit is 
more than elapsed. We have prolonged it beyond our inten- 
tion, beyond our convenience ; but we have, I trust, been . 
imbibing principles, stealing habits, and borrowing plans, 
which will ever make us consider this visit as an important 
era in our lives. 

'' My excellent Caroline is deeply affected with all she has 
seen and heard at the Grove. We must now leave it, though 
not without reluctance. We must go and endeavor to imitate 
what, six weeks ago, we almost feared to contemplate. Lady 
Belfield and I have compared notes. On the most mature 
deliberation, we agree that we have lived long enough to the 
world. We agree that it is time to begin to live to ourselves, 
and to Him who made us. We propose in future to make 
our winters in London much shorter. We intend to remove 
early every spring to Beechwood, which we will no longer 
consider as a temporary residence, but as our home ; we 
will supply it with every thing that may make it interesting 
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and improving to us al]. We are resoWed to educate 
children in the fear of God. Our fondness for them is 
rather increased than diminished ; but in the exercise of 
that fondness, we will remember that we are to train them 
for immortality. We will watch over them as creatures for 
whose eternal well-being a vast responsibility will attach to 
ourselves. 

'' In our new plan of life, we shall have fewer sacrifices to 
make than most people in our situation ; for we have kmg 
felt a growing indifference for things which we a]^ared to 
enjoy Of the world, we are only going to give up that part 
which is not worth keeping, and of which we are really weary. 
In securing our real friends, we shall not regret if we dn^ 
some acquaintance by the way. The wise and the worthy we 
shall more than ever cherish. In your family, we have en* 
joyed those true pleasures which entail no repentance. That 
eheerfulness which alone is worthy of accountable beings, we 
diall industriously maintain in our own. I bless Grod if we 
have not so many steps to tread back, as some others have, 
who are entering, upon principle, on a new course of life. 

** We have always endeavored, though with much imper- 
fection, to fill some duties to each other, to our children, to 
our fiiends, and to the poor. But of the prime duty, the main 
spring of action and of all moral goodness, duty to God, we 
have not been snificiently Hiindfiil. I hope we have at length 
learnt to consider him as the fountain of all good, and the 
Gospel of his Son as the fountain of all hope. This new prin- 
ciple, I am persuaded, will never impair our cheerfiilness ; 
it wUl only fix it on a solid ground. By purifying the 
motive it will raise the enjojrment. 

" But if we have not so many bad habits to correct as poor 
Carlton had, I question if we have not as many difficulties 
to meet in another way. His loose course was discreditable 
His vices made him stand ill with the world. He would,, 
therefore, acquire nothing but credit in changing his outward 
practice. Lady Belfield aqd I, on the contrary, stand rather 
too well with the world. We had just that external regularity,, 
that cool indifference about our own spiritual improvement^ 
and the wrong courses of our firiends, which procure regard^ 
because they do not interfere with others, nor excite jealousy 
for ourselves. But we have now to encounter that censure, 
which we have, perhaps, hitherto been too solicitous to avoid. 
It will still be our trial, but I humbly trust, that it will be 
no longer our snare. Our morality pleased, because it 
aeemed to proceed merely firon^ a sense of propriety; Qmp 
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Strictness will offend, when it is found to spring from a prin- 
ciple of religion. 

" To what tendency in the heart of man, my dear Stan- 
ley, is it owing, that religion is commonly seen to excite 
more suspicion than the want of it 1 When a man of the 
world meets with a gay, thoughtless, amusing person, he sel- 
dom thinks of inquiring whether such a one be immoral, or 
an unbeliever, or a profligate, though the bent of his conver- 
sation rather leans that way. Satisfied with what he finds 
him, he feels little solicitude to ascertain what he really is. 
But no sooner does actual piety show itself in any man, than 
your friends are putting you on your guard ; — ^there is, in- 
stantly, a suggestion, a hint, a suspicion. 'Does he not 
carry things too far?' *Is he not righteous overmuch?* 
* Is he not intemperate in his zeal ? ' ' Above all things, ia 
he sincere ? * and, in short, — for that is the centre i^ which 
all the lines of suspicion and reprobation meet,^* Is he not a 
Methodist 7 ' 

** I trust, however, that through divine grace, our minda 
will be fortified against all attacks on this, our weak side ; 
this pass, through which the sort of assaults most formidable 
to us will be likely to enter. I was mentioning this danger 
to Caroline this morning. She opened her Bible, over which 
she now spends much of her solitary time, and with an em^ 
phasis, foreign from her usual manner, read, 

" ' Cease ye fi-om man, whose breath is in his nostrils ; fop 
wherein is he to be accounted of t ' " 

As Sir John repeated these words, I saw Locilla, who waa 
sitting next Lady Belfield, snatch one of her hands aiid Usa 
it, with a rapture which she had no power to control. 1\ 
was evident, that nothing but our presence restrained her 
from rising to embrace her fViend. Her fine eyes glistened ; 
but, seeing that I observed her, she gently let go the hand 
she held, and tried to look composed. I cannot describe th^ 
chastised, but not less fervent joy of Mr. and Mrs. Stanley, 
Their looks expressed the affectionate interest they took m, 
Sir John's honest declaration. Their hearts overflowed witl^ 
gratitude to Him, without whom '^ nothing is strong, i^o^ 
mg is holy." For my own part, I felt myself raised 

Above this visible diunal sphere. 

Sir John afterwards said, '* I begin, more and more, to per* 
ceive the scantiness of all moradity which has not the lovQ 
of God for its motive. That virtue will not carry us safely, 
and will not carry us {^, which looks to humaa estimaUail 
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as its reward. As it was a false and inadequate principle 
which first set it a-going, it will always stop short of the true 
ends of goodness. Do not think, my dear Stanley/' contin- 
ued he,. *' that I fancy it is only our hahits which want im- 
proving. Dr. Barlow has convinced me, that there must be 
a mutation of the whole man ; that the change in our prac- 
tice must grow out of a new motive ; not merely out of ao 
amended principle^ but a new principle ; not an improve- 
ment in some particulars, but a general determining change." 

" My dear Belfield," replied Mr. Stanley, " aU reforma- 
tion short of this, though it may obtain credit, brings neither 
peace nor acceptance. This change shows itself, gradually, 
perhaps, but unequivocally, by enlightening the understand- 
mg, awakening the conscience » purifying the affectiems, sub- 
duing the will, reforming the life.'' 

Lady Belfield expressed, with a sweet humility,, her deep 
conviction of the truth of these remarks. After some fiir- 
ther discussion, she said, '' Sir John, I have been seriously 
thinking that I ought not to indulge in the expense of this 
ilitended conservatory. We will,, if you please, ccmvert the 
money to tbfi building a charity school. I cannot consent 
to incur such a superfluous expense, merely for my amusement." 

*' My dear Caroline," replied Sir John, " through the unr 
deserved goodness of God,, my estate is so large, and through 
your excellent management it is so unimpaired^ that we vol! 
not give up the conservatory, unless Mr. Stanley thinks we 
ought to give it up. But we will adopt Lucilla's idea of comr 
bining a charity with an indulgence ; we will associate the 
charity school with the conservatory. This union will be 
a kind of monument to our friends at the foove, from whom 
you have acquired the love of plants, and I of religious 
charity." 

We all looked with anxious expectation at Mr. Stanley. 
He gave it as his opinion, that as Lady Belfield was now re- 
solved to live the greater part of the year in the country, she 
ought to have some amusements in lieu of those she was 

Sing to give up. '' Costly decorations and expensive gar- 
ap," continued he, " at a place where the proprietors do 
not so much as intend to reside,, have always appeared to me 
among the infatuatibnb of opulence. To the expenses which 
tiiey do not want, it is adding an expense which they do not 
He,. But surely,, at a mansion where an affluent family really 
live, all reasonable indulgences should be allowed. And 
where a garden and green-bouse are to supply to the propri- 
etor the place of the abdicated theatre and ball-room \ and 
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especially when it is to be a means in her hands of attach^ 
ing her children to the country, and of teaching them to love . 
home, I declare myself in favor of the conservatory." 

Lucilla's eyes sparkled, but she said nothing. 

" It would be unfair," continued Mr. Stanley, " to blame 
too severely those, who, living constantly in the country, give 
a little into its appropriate pleasures. The real objects of 
censure seem to be those, who, grafting bad taste on bad 
habits, bring into the country the amusements of the town, 
and superadd to such as are local, and natural, and innocent, 
such as are foreign,, artificial, and corrupt." 

" My dear Stanley," said Sir John, " we have resolved to 
indemnify our poor neighbors for two injuries which we have 
been doing them. The one is, by our having lived so little 
among them ; for I have now learnt, that the mere act of 
residence is a kind of charity even in the uncharitable, as il 
necessarily causes much moii^y to be spent, even where little 
is given. The other is, that we will ende&voc \f> make up for 
our past indifference to their spiritual concerns, by now acting 
as if we were aware that the poor have souls as well as bodies ; 
and that, in the great day of account, the care of both wiU 
attach to our responsibility." 

Such a sense of sober joy seemed to pervade our little par*^ 
ty, that we were not aware that the night was far advanced^ 
Our minds were too highly wrought foi; much loquacity, when 
Phcabe suddenly exclaimed, ^' Papa, why is it that happiness 
does not make one merry I I never was half so happy in 
my life, and yet I can hardly forbear crying ; and I believe 
it is catching^ sir, for look,, LuciUa is not much wiser than 
myself." 

The next day but one after thia conversation^ our valuable 
friends left us.. Our separation was softened by the prospect 
of a speedy meeting. The day belbje they set out. Lady 
3eliield made an earnest request to Mr. and Mrs. Stanley^ 
that they would have the goodness ta receive Fanny Stokes 
into their family for a few months, previous^ to her entering 
theirs as governess. *' I can think of no method so likely," 
continued she, ** to raise the tone of education in my owki 
family, as the transftision into it of your spirits an4 the adop- 
tion of your regulations." . Mr. and Mrs. Stanley most cheer<% 
fully acceded to the proposal. 

Sir John said, '* I was meditating the same request, but 
with an additional clause tacked to it, that of sending our 
eldest girl with Fanny, that the chUd may also get imbued > 
with something of your family spirit^ and be broken into het*« 
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ter habits than she has acquired from our hitherto relaxed 
diBcipline.'* This proposal was also cordially approved. 



CHAPTER XLVI. 

Dr. Barlow came to the Grove to take leave of our 
firiends. He found Sir John and me sitting in the library with 
Mr. Stanley. "As I came from Mr. Tyrrers," said the 
doctor, " I met Mr. Flam going to see him. He seemed so 
anxious about his M friend, that a wish strongly presented 
itself to my mind that the awful situation of the sick man 
might be salutary to him. 

" It is impossible to say/* continued he, ** what injury re- 
ligion has suffered from the opposite characters of these two 
men. Flam, who gives himself no concern about the matter, 
is kind and generous ; while Tyrrel, who has made a high 
profession, is mean and sordid. It has been said. Of what 
use is religion, when morality has made Mr. Flam a better 
man than religion makes Mr. Tyrrell Thus men of the 
world reason I But nothing can be more false than their 
•conclusions. Flam is naturally an open, warm4)earted man, 
hut incorrect in many respects, and rather loose in his prin- 
ci|des. His natural good propensities religi<m would have 
improved into solid virtues, ana would have cured the more 
exceptionable parts of his character. But firom religion he 
stands aloof 

** Tyrrel is naturally narrow and selfish. Religion has not 
made, but found him such. But what a religion has he adopt- 
ed ! A mere assumption of terms ; a dead, inoperative, un^ 
influencing notion, which he has taken up ; not, I hope, with 
a view to deceive others, but by which he has grossly de- 
ceived himself He had heard that religion was a cure for 
an uneasy mind ; but he did not attend to the means by 
which the cure is effected, and it relieved not him. 

** The corrupt principle whence his vices proceeded was 
not subdued. He did not desire to subdue it, because in the 
struggle he must have parted with what he was rescued ta 
keep« He adopted what he believed was a cheap and easy 
religion ; little aware that the great, fundamental, Scripture 
doctrine of salvation by Jesus Christ was a doctrine power^i^ 
folly opposing our corruptions, and invc^ving in its eompre^ 
hensive requirements a new heart and a new life.^ 

At this moment Mr. Flam called at the Grove. ^ I am 
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jast come from T3rrre]," said he. *'I fear k is neni^y over 
with him. Poor Ned ! he is very low, almost in despair. I 
always told him that the time would come when he would be 
glad to exchange notions for actions. I am grieved for him. 
The remembrance of a kind deed or two done to a poor 
tenant would be some comfort to him, now at a time when 
every man stands in need of comfort/' 

" Sir," said Dr. Barlow, " the scene whieh I have lately 
witnessed at Mr. Tyrrel's makes me serious. If you and I 
were alone, I am afraid it would make me bold. I will, 
however, suppress the answer I was templed to make you» 
because I should not think it prudent or respect^ to utter 
befwe company what, I am persuaded, your good sense 
would permit me to say were we alone ! " 

** Doctor," replied the good-tempered, but thoughtless man, 
" don't stand upon ceremony. You know I love a debate, snd 
I insist on your saying what was ki your mind to say. I 
don't fear getting out of any scrape you can bring me into. 
You are too well bred to offend, and, I hope, i am too well 
natured to be easily ofiended. Stanley, I know, always 
takes your side. Sir John, I trust, will tai^e mine ; and so 
will the young man here, if he is like most other young 
men." 

" Allow me then to observe," returned Dr. Barlow, " that 
if Mr. Tyrrel has unhappily deceived himself, by resting 
too exclusively on a mere speculative faith ; a faith, which, 
by his conduct, did not evince itself to be of the right sort ; 
yet, on the other hand, a dependence for salvation on our 
own benevolence, on our own integrity, or any other good 
quality we may possess, is an error not less fatal, and far 
more usual. Such a dependence does as practically set at 
nought the Redeemer's sacrifice, as the avowed rejection of 
the infidel. Honesty and benevolence are among the no- 
blest qualities ; but where the one is practised for reputation, 
and the other from mere feeling, they are sadly delusive as 
to the ends of practical goodness. They have both, indeed, 
their reward ; integrity in the credit it brings, and benevo- 
lence in the pleasure it yields. Both are beneficial to so* 
ciety ; both, therefore, are politically valuable. Both some* 
times lead me to admire the ordinations of that ov^ruling 
Power which often uses as instruments of public good, men 
who, acting well in many respects, are essentially useful to 
others ; but who, acting from motives merely human, forfeit 
for themselves that high reward which those virtues would 
obtain, if they were evidences of a lively (kith, and the re^ 
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solti of Cluristian principle. Think me not feverOy Mr. 
Flam. To be personal is always extremely painful to me." 

** No, no, doctor/' replied he, ** I know you mean well. 
'Tis your trade to give good counsel ; and your lot, I suppose, 
to have it seldom followed. I shall hear you without being 
angry. You in your turn must not be angry, if I hear you 
without being better.'' 

** I re^ct you, sir, too much," replied Dr. Barlow, '' to 
deceive you in a matter of such infinite importance. For 
one man who errs on Mr. TyrrePs principle, a hundred err 
on yours. His mistake b equally pernicious, but it is not 
equally common. I must repeat it. For one whose soul is 
endangered through an unwarranted dependence on the Sa* 
yior, multitudes are destroyed, not only by the open rejection, 
but through a fatal neglect of the salvation wrought by him. 
Many more perish through a presumptuous confidence in 
their own merits, than through an unscriptural trust in the 
merits of Christ." 

''Well, doctor," replied Mr. Flam, << I must say, that I 
think an ounce of morality will ffo farther towards making 
up my account, than a ton of religion, for which no one but 
myself would be the better." 

'' My dear sir," said Doctor Barlow, "I will not presume 
to determine between the exact comparative proportions of 
two ingredients, both of which are so indispensable in the 
composition of a Christian. I dare not hazard the assertion^ 
which of the two is the more perilous state, but I think I am 
justified in saying which of the two cases occurs most fire* 
quently." 

Mr. Flam said, '' I should be sorry, Doctor Barlow, to find 
out, at this time of day, that I have been all my life long in 



an error." 



** Believe me, sir," said Doctor Barlow, ** it is better to find 
it out now, than at a still later period. One good quality 
can never be made to supply the absence of another. There 
are no substitutes in this warfare. Nor can all the good 
qualities put together, if we could suppose them to unite in 
one man, and to exist without religion, stand proxy for the 
death of Christ. If they could so exist, it would be in the 
degree only, and not in the perfection required by that law 
which says. Do this and live. So kind a neighbor as you are, 
so honest a gentleman, so generous a master, as you are aK 
lowed to be, I cannot, sir, think without pain of your losing 
the reward of such valuable qualities, by your placing yoitr 
bope of eternal happiness in the exercise of them. Believe 
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me, Mr< Flam, it is easier for a compassionate man, if he be 
not religious, to ' give all his goods to the poor/ than to 
bring every thought, nay, than to * bring any thought,, into 
captivity to the obedience of Christ !' But be assured, if we 
give ever so much with our hands, while we withhold our 
hearts from Crod, though we may do much good to others,, 
we do none to ourselves." 

" Why, surely," said Mr. Flam^ " you don't mean to insin- 
uate that I should be in a safer state if I never did a kind 
thing." 

** Quite the contrary," replied Doctor Barlow ; " but I 
could wish to see your good actions exalted,, by springing 
from a higher principle— I mean the love of God ; ennobled 
by being practised to a higher end, and purified by your 
renouncing all self-complacency in the performance." 

'' But is there not less danger, sir," said Mr. Flam, " in 
being somewhat proud of what one really eloes, than in doing 
nothing 1 And is it not more excusable to be a little satisfied 
with what one really is, than in hypocritically pretending to 
be what one is not ? " 

" I must repeat," returned Dr. Barlow, '^ that I cannot 
exactly decide on the question of relative enormity between 
two opposite sins. I cannot pronounce which is the best of 
two states so very bad." 

** Why now» doctor," said Mr. Flam, ** what particular sin 
can you charge me with t " 

" I erect not myself into an accuser," replied Doctor Bar- 
low; *' but permit me to ask you, sir, firom what motive is it 
that you avoid any wrong practice 1 Is there any one sin 
from which you abstain through the fear of offending your 
Maker ] " 

" As to that," replied Mr. Flam, " I can't say I ever con- 
sidered about the motive of the thing. I thought it was quite 
enough not to do it. Well, but, doctor, since we are gone 
80 far in the catechism, what duty to my neighbor can you 
convict me of omitting?" 

^* It will be well, sir," said the doctor^ '' if you can indeed 
stand so close a scrutiny as that to which you challenge me, 
even on your own principles. But tell me with that frank 
honesty which marks your character, does your kindness to 
your neighbor spring from the true fountain, the love of God ? 
That you do many right things I am most willing to allow. 
But do you perform them from a sense of obedience to the 
law of your Maker ? Do you perform them because they 
are commanded in his word, ami conformable to his will f 
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** I can't say I do/' said Mr. Flam ; '' but if the thing be 
right in itself, that appears to me to be all in all. It seems 
hard to encumber a man of business, like me, with the action 
and the motive too. Surely, if I serve a man, it can make no 
difference to him why I serve him.'' 

** To yourself, my dear sir," said the doctor, " it makes all 
the difference in the world. Besides, good actions, performed 
on any other principle than obedience, are not only spurious 
as to their birth, but they are defective in themselves ; they: 
commonly want something in weight and measure." 

" Why, doctor," said Mr. Flam, " I have often heard you 
say in the pulpit that the best are not perfect. Now, as this 
is the case, I will tell you how I manage. I think it a safe way 
to average one's good qualities, to throw a bad one against a 
good one, and if the balance sinks on the right side, the 
man is safe." 

Doctor Barlow shook his head, and was beginning to ex- 
press his regret at such delusive casuistry, when Mr. Flam 
interrupted him by saying, " Weil, doctor, my great care in 
life has been to avoid all suspicion of hypocrisy." 

" You cannot do better," replied Dr. Barlow^ ** than to 
avoid its reality. But, for my own part, I believe religious 
hypocrisy to be rather a rare vice among persons of yoor 
station in life. Among the vulgar, indeed, I fear it is not so 
rare. In neighborhoods where there is much real piety^ 
there is no small danger of some false profession. But 
among the Hgher classes of society, serious religion confers 
so little credit on him who professes it, that a gentleman is 
not likely to put on appearances from which he knows he is 
£ur more likely to lose reputation than to acquire it. When 
such a man, therefore, assumes the character of piety, I own 
I always feel disposed to give him full credit for possessing 
it. His religion may indeed be mistaken ; it may be defec* 
live ; it may e?en be unsound ; but the chances are very 
much in favor of its not being insincere. Where piety is gest^ 
uine, it cannot be altogether concealed. Where the * fniitt 
of the spirit abound, they will appear.' " 

" Now, my dear doctor," replied Mr. Flam, " is not that 
cant? What do you mean by the fruits of the spirit t 
Would it not have been more worthy of your good sense t5 
have said morality or virtue ? Would not these terms have 
heen more simple and intelligible ? " 

" They might be so," rejoined the doctor, ** but they would 
not rise quite so high. 'They would not take in my whole 
imeaning. The fruit of the spirit indeed always indudti 
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^ytnir mboniDg, but it includes much more. It is sometluiig 
higher than workUj mcnrality, something holier than Biere 
human virtue. I rather conceive morality, in your sense, to 
he the efiect of natiual temper, natural conscience, or 
worldly prudence, or perhaps a combination of ail three. 
The fruit of the spirit is the morality of the renewed heart. 
Worldly morality b easily satisfied with itself. It sits down 
contented with its own meagre performances, with legal hon- 
esty, with bare weight justice. It seldom gives a particle 
* that is not in the bond.' It is always making out its claim 
to doubtful indulgences ; it litigates its right to every inch of 
contested enjoyment ; and is so fearful of not getting enough, 
that it commonly takes more than its due. It is one of the 
cases where ' the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life.' 

'' It obtains, however, its worldly reward. It procures a 
good degree of respect and commendation; but it is not 
attended by the silent train of the Christian graces, Mrith 
that ' joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith^' 
which are the fruits of the spirit, and the evidences of a 
Christian. These graces are calcodated to adorn all that m 
Tight with all that is amiable ; ' whatsoever things are honest 
and just,' with ' whatsoever things are lovely and of good re-> 
port.' And, to crown all, they add the deqpest hnmiJiity a^d 
most unfeigned sel^basement, to the most correct course 
of conduct ; a course of conduct which though a Christian 
never thinks himself at liberty to neglect, die never feels him- 
self permitted or disposed to be proud of! " 

<' Well, well, doctor," said Mr. Flam, '* I aever denied the 
truth of Christianity, as Carlton formerly did. 'Tis the re* 
ligion of the country, by law established. And I ofken go to 
church, because that too is established by law, fw which you 
know I have a great veneration. 'Tis the religioa of my an* 
cestors ; I like it for that too." 

** But, sir," said the doctor, " would you not show your 
veneration for the church more fuUy if you attended it twice, 
instead of once? and your veneration fer the law, if, instead 
of eoing sometimes, you went every Sunday, which you know 
both the law of God and man enjoins." 

" Why, unluckily," returned Mr. Flam, " the hour of ser* 
vice interferes with that of dinner." 

'' Sir," said Doctor Barlow, smiiimg, ** hours are so altered,, 
that I believe if the church were to ^ew^nodel the calendar,, 
she would say that dinners ought to be placed among the 
mapabk feasts. Aq hour earlier or later would accoin« 
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modate the difference, liberate your senrants, mud enable 
you to do a thing right in itself, and beneficial in its 
example." 

Mr. Flam, not being prepared with an answer, went on 
with his confession of faith. '* Doctor,'' said he, '' I am a 
better Christian than yon think. I take it for granted that 
the Bible is true, for I have heard many men say who 
examine for themselves, — ^which I cannot say I have ever had 
time or inclination to do, — ^that no oj^xwer has ever yet refbted 
the Scripture account of miracles and pn^hecies. So, if yoo 
don't call this being a good Christian, I don't know what is." 

Dr. Barlow replied, " Nothing can be better, as far as it 
goes. But allow me to say, that there is another kind of evi- 
dence of the truth of our religion, which is peculiar to the 
real Christian. I mean that evidence which arises firom his 
individual conviction of the efficacy of Christianity in reme- 
dying the disorders of his own nature. He who has had his 
own temper improved, his evil propensities subdued, and his 
whole character formed anew, by being cast in the mould of 
Christianity, will have little doubt of the truth of a religion 
which has produced such obvious effects in himself. The 
truths for which his reason pleads, and in which his under- 
standing, after much examination, b able to rest, having had 
m purifying influence on his heart, become established prin- 
eijrfes, prc^ucing in him at the same time holiness of life 
and peace of consoience. The stronger evidence a man has 
of his own internal improvement, the stronger will be his 
conviction of the truth of the religion he professes." 

^* There are worse men than I am, doctor," said Mr. Flam, 
rather serioudy. 

** Sir," replied he, '* I heartily wish every gentleman had 
your good qualities. But as we shall be judged positively and 
not comparatively ; as our characters will be finally decided 
upon, not by our superiority to other men, nor merely by our 
inferiority to the divine rule, but by our departure firom it, I 
wish you would begin to square your life by that rule now ; 
which, in order that you may do, you should begin to 
study it. While we live in a total neglect of the Bible, 
we must not talk of our deficiencies, our failings, our im- 
perfections, , as if these alone stood between us and the 
mercy of God. That, indeed, is the language and the state 
.of the devout Christian. Stronger terms must be used to 
express the alienation of the heart of those, who, living in 
the avowed neglect of Scripture, may be said — ^forgive me. 
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eir — * to live without God in the world/ Ignorance w no plea 
in a gentleman. In a land of light and knowledge, ignorance 
itself is a sin." 

Here, Dr. Barlow being silent, and Mr. Flam not being 
prepared to answer, Mr. Stanley said, ** that the pore and 
virtuous dispositions which arise out of a sincere belief of 
Christianity, are not more frequently seen in persons profess- 
ing themselves to be Christians, is, unhappily, one of the 
strongest arguments against us that can be urged by unbe- 
lievers. Instances, however, occur, which are too plain to 
be denied, of individuals who, having been led by divine 
grace cordially to receive Christianity, have exhibited in their 
conduct a very striking proof of its excellence ; and among 
these are some who, like our friend Carlton, had previously 
led very corrupt lives. The ordinary class of Christians, who 
indeed scarcely deserve the name, as well as skeptics and 
unbelievers, would do well to mark the lives of the truly 
religious, and to consider them as furnishing a proof which 
will come powerfully in aid of that body of testimony wit& 
which Christianity is intrenched on all sides. And these 
observers should remember, that though they themselves may 
not yet possess that best evidence in favor of Christianity, 
which arises from an inward sense of its purifying nature, 
they may nevertheless aspire after it ; and those who have 
any remaining doubts should encourage themselves with the 
hope, that if they fully yield themselves to the doctrines and 
precepts of the Gospel, a salutary change will in time be 
effected in their own hearts, which will furnish them with 
irresistible evidence of its truth." 

I could easily perceive, that though Mr. Stanley and Dr. 
Barlow entertained small hopes of the beneficial effect of 
their discourse on the person to whom it was directed, yet 
they prolonged it with an eye to Sir John Belfield, who sat 
profoundly attentive, and encouraged them by his looks. 

As to Mr. Flam, it was amusing to observe the variety of 
his motions, gestures, and contortions, and the pains he took 
to appear easy, and indifferent, and even victorious ; some* 
times fixing the end of his whip on the floor, and whirling it 
round at full speed; then working it into his boot; then 
making up his mouth for a whistle, but stopping short to 
avoid being guilty of the incivility of interruption. 

At length, with the same invincible good nature, and with 
the same pitiable insensibility to his own state, he arose to 
take leave. He shook us all by the hand. Dr. Barlow twice, 
flaying, " Doctor, I don't tiuok tbQ worse of you for yoiur 
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plain speaking. He is a knare, or a fi>ol, that is tngry widi 
a good man hr doing his daty. 'Tis my fault if I dooH take 
his ad?ice ; but 'tis his fault if he does not give it. Panons 
are paid for it, and ought not to be mealy mouthed, when 
there is a proper opening, such as poor Tyrrel's case gave 
you. I challenged you. I should perhaps have been angry 
if you had challenged me. It makes all the difference in the 
event of a duel, which is the challenger. As to myself, it is 
time enough for me to think of the things you recommend. 
Thank God, I am in excellent good health and spirits, and 
am not yet quite fifty. 'There is a time for all things.' 
Even the Bible allows that" 

The doctor 9hook his head at this sad misapplication of 
the text. Mr. Flam went away, pressing us all to dine with 
him the next day ; he had killed a fine buck, and he assured 
Dr. Barlow that he should have the best port in his ceDar. 
The doctor pleaded want of time, and the rest of the party 
could not afford a day, out of the few which remained to us ; 
but we promised to call on him. He nodded kindly at Dr. 
Barlow, saying, " Well, doctor, as you won't come to the 
buck, one of his haunches shall come to you ; so tell madam 
to expect it" 

As soon as be had left the room, we all joined in lament- 
ing that the blessings of health and strength should ever be 
poduced as arguments for neglecting to secure those bles^* 
ugs which have eternity for their object. 

'' Unhappy man! " said Dr. Barlow; " little does he think 
Chat he is, if possible, more the object of my compassion than 
poor Mr. Tyrrel. Tyrrel, it is true, is lying on a sick, prob- 
ably a dying bed. His body is in torture. His mind is in 
anguish. He has to look back on a life the retrospect of 
which can afford him no ray of comfort. But he knows his 
misery. The hand of €k>d is upon him. His proud heart is 
brought low. His self-confidence is subdued. His high im- 
aginations are cast down. His abasement of soul, as far as 
I can judge, is sincere. He abhors himself in dust and 
ashes. He sees death at hand. He feels that the sting of 
death is sin. All subterfuge is at an end. He is at last 
seeking the only refuge of penitent sinners, I trust on right 
grounds. His state is indeed perilous in the extreme ; yet^ 
awful as it is, he knows it. He will not open his eyes on ^bb 
eternal world in a state of delusion. But what shall awaken 
poor Mr. Flam from his dream of security ? His high health, 
his unbroken spirits, his prosperous circumstances and ▼«• 
lioQjS blessings, are so many snares to him. He thinks Ha^ 
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* to-morrow shall be as this day, and still more abondant' 
Even the wretched situation of his dying friend, though it 
awakens compassion, awakens not compunction. Nay, it 
affords matter of triumph rather than of humiliation. He 
feeds his vanity with comparisons from which he contrives 
to extract comfort. His own offences being of a different 
kind, instead of lamenting them, he glories in being free 
from those which belong to an opposite cast of character. 
Satisfied that he has not the vices of Tyrrel, he never onee 
reflects on his own unrepented sins. Even lus good qualities 
increase his danger. He wraps himself up in that constitu- 
tional good nature, which, being partly founded on vanity and 
self-«pprobation, strengthens his ddusion and hardens him 
against reproof." 



CHAPTER XLVII. 

In conversing with Mr. Stanley on my happy proiepects, 
and my future plans, after having referred all concerns of a 
pecuniary nature to be settled between him^nd Sir John 
Belfield, I ventured to entreat that he would crown his good- 
ness, and my happiness, by allowing me to solicit his daughter 
for an early day. 

Mr. Stanley said, the term early was relative ; but he was 
afriud that he should hardly consent to what I might consider 
even as a late one. " In parting with such a child as Lu- 
cilla/' added he, " some weaning time must be allowed to the 
tenderest of mothers. The most promising marriage — and 
surely none can promise more happiness than that to which 
we are looking — is a heavy trial to fond parents. To have 
trained a creature with anxious fondness, in hope of her re- 
paying their solicitude hereafter "by the charms of her society, 
and then, as soon as she becomes capable of being a fi'iend 
and companion, to lose her forever, is such a trial that I 
sometimes wonder at the seeming impatience of parents to 
get rid of a treasure, of which they best know the value. 
The sadness which attends the consummation even of our 
dearest hopes on these occasions, is one striking instance of 
that vanity of human wishes, on which Juvenal and Johnson 
have so beautifully expatiated. 

" A little delay, ind^d, I shall require, firom motives of pni« 
dence as well as fondness. Lucilla will not be nineteen 
these three months and more. You will not, I trust, tfamfe 
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me unreasonable if I say, that neither her mother nor mysdf 
ean censent to part with her before that period.'* 

'' Three months ! " exclaimed I, with more rehemence than 
politeness. ** Three months ! It is impossible ! " ^ 

" It is very possible," said he, smiling, ** that you can wait, j 
and very certain that we shall not consent sooner." 

'' Have you any doubts, sir," said I, '' have you any ob- 
jections which I can remove, and which, being remoyed, may 
abridge this long probation ? " 

'* None," said he, kindly. " But I consider even nineteen 
as a very early age ; too early indeed, were not my mind so 
oomplelely at rest about you on the grand points of religion, 
morals, and temper, that delay could, I trust, afford me no 
additional security. You will, however, my dear Charles, 
find so much occupation in preparing your affairs, and your 
mind, for so important a change, that you will not find the 
time of absence so irksome as you fancy." 

** Absence, sir," replied I. " What then, do you intend 
to banish me ? " 

** No," replied he, smiling again. ** But I intend to send 
you heme — a sentence, indeed, which in this dissipated age 
is thought th^ worst sort of exile. You have now been 
absent six or seven months. This absence has been hithierto 
justifiable. It is time to return to your affairs, to your duties. 
iBoth the one and the other always slide into some disorder 
by a too long separation from the place of their legitimate 
exercise. Your steward will want inspection, your tenants 
may want redress, your poor always want assbtance." 

Seeing me look irresolute, ''I must, I find," added he, 
with the kindest look and voice, ** be compelled to the in- 
hospitable necessity of turning you out of doors." 

'^ Live without Lucilla three months ! " said I. " Allow 
me, sir, at least to remain a few weeks longer at the Grove." 

"Love is a bad calculator," replied Mr. Stanley. "I 
believe he never learnt arithmetic. Don't you know that 
as you are enjoined a three months' banishment, that the 
sooner you go, the sooner you will return ? and that, how> 
ever long your stay now is, your three months' absence will 
still remain to be accomplished. To speak seriously, Lucilla'a 
sense of propriety, as well as that of Mrs. Stanley, will not 
permit you to remain much longer under the same roof, now 
that the motive will become so notorious. Besides that, aa 
act of self-denial is a good principle to set out upon ; business 
and duties will fill up your active hours, and an intercourse 
of letten with hfcr you so reluctantly quit, will not only gkwm 
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an interest to your leisure, but put you both still more com* 
pletely in possession of each other's character." 

" I will set out to-morrow, sir," said I, earnestly, " in order 
to begin to hasten the day of my return." 

<' Now you are as much too precipitate on the other side," 
replied he. *< A few days, I think, may be permitted, with- 
out any offence to Lucilla's delicacy. This, even her mother 
pleads for." 

** With what excellence will this blessed union give me an 
alliance ! " replied I. <' I will go directly, and thank Mrs. 
Stanley for this goodness." 

I found Mrs. Stanley and her daughter together, with 
whom I had a long and interesting contersation. They took 
no small pains to convince my judgment that my dq>arture 
was perfectly proper. My will, however, continued rebel- 
lious. But, as I had been long trained to the habit of sub- 
mitting my will to my reason, I acquiesced, though not with- 
out murmuring, and, as they told me, with a very bad grace. 

I informed Mrs. Stanley of an intimation I had received 
from Sir George Aston, of his attachment to Phoebe, and of 
his mother's warm approbation of his choice ; adding, that he 
alleged her extreme youth, as the ground of his deferring to 
express his hope, that his plea might one day be received 
with favor. 

'' He forgot to allege his own youth," replied she, ** which 
is a reason almost equally cogent." 

Miss Stanley and I agreed that a connection more desirable 
in all respects could not be expected. 

" When I assure you," replied Mrs. Stanley, " that I am quite 
of your opinion, you will think me inconsistent if I add that I 
earnestly hope such a proposal will not be made by Sir GFeorge, 
lest his precipitancy should hinder the future accomplishment 
of a wish, which I may be allowed remotely to indulge." 

" What objection," said I, " can Mr. Stanley possibly make 
to such a proposal, except that his daughter is too young?" 

** I see," replied she, '* that you do not yet completely know 
Mr. Stanley '; or rather, you do not know all that he has done 
for the Aston family. His services have been very important, 
not only in that grand point which you and I think the 
most momentous; but he has also very successfully ex- 
erted himself in settling Lady Aston's worldly affairs, 
which were in the utmost disorder. The large estate, 
which had suffered by her own ignorance of business, and 
the dishonesty of a steward, he has not only enabled her to 
clear, but put her in the way greatly to improve. This skill 
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and kindness in worldly things so raised his credit in the 
eyes of the guardian, young Sir George's uncle, that he de- 
olared he should ne?er again be so much afraid of religious 
men ; whom he had always understood to be without judg- 
ment, or kindness, or disinterestedness. 

" Now," added Mrs. Stanley, " don't you perceive that 
not only the purity of Mr. Stanley's motives, but religion it- 
self, would suffer, should we be forward to promote this con- 
nection 1 Will not this Mr. Aston say, that sinister designs 
influenced all this zeal and kindness, and that Sir George's 
estate was improved with an eye to his own daughter 1 It 
will be said that these religious people always know what 
they are about — that when they seem to be purely serving 
God, they are resolved not to serve him for nothing, but 
always keep their own interest in view. Should Sir George's 
inclination continue, and his principles stand the siege which 
the world will not fail to lay to a man of his fortune — some 
years hence, when he is complete master of his actions, his 
cdiaracter formed, and his judgment ripened to direct his 
choice, so as to make it evident to the world that it was not 
the effect of influence — ^this connection is an event to which 
we should look forward with much pleasure." 

** Never," exclaimed I, " no, not once, have I been disap- 
pointed in my expectation of consistency in Mr. Stanley's 
character. O, my beloved parents, how wise was your in- 
junction that I should make cansiste-ncy the test of true piety! 
it is thus that Christians should always keep the credit 
of religion in view, if they would promote its interests in 
the world." 

When I communicated to Miss Stanley my conversation 
with her father, and read over with her the letters of mtne, 
how tenderly did she weep ! How were my own feelings re- 
newed ! To be thus assured that she was selected for their 
son, by my deceased parents, seemed, to her pious mind, 
to shed a sacredness on our union. How did she venerate 
their virtues ! how feelingly regret their loss ! 

Before I left the country, I did not omit a visit of civility 
to Mr. Flam. The young ladies, as Sir John predicted, had 
stepped back into their natural character, and natural undress ; 
though he was too severe when he added, that their hopes in 
assuming the other, were now at an end. 

They both asked me, if I was not moped to death at the 
Gfove ; the Stanleys, they said, were good sort of people, but 
qnte mauvais ton, as every body must be who did not q;>end 
balf the year in London. Miss Stanley was a fine * * 
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enough, but knew nothing of the world— panted manner^ 
which two or three winters in town would gi?e her. " Bel* 
ter as she is/' interrupted Mr. Flam ; ** better as she is. She 
18 a pattern daughter, and will make a pattern wife. Her 
mother has no care nor trouble ; I wish I could say as much 
of all mothers. I never saw a bad humor nor a bad dinner in 
the house. She is always at home, always employed, always 
in spirits, and always in temper. She is as cheerful as if she 
had no religion, and as useful as if she could not spell her 
own receipt-book.'' 

I was affected with this generous tribute to my Lucilla's 
virtues; and when he wished me joy, as he cordially shook 
meiby the hand, I could not forbear saying to myself, " Why 
will not this good-natured man go to heaven 1 " 

I next paid a farewell visit to Mr. and Mrs. Carlton, and 
to the amiable family at Aston Hall, and to Dr. Barlow^ 
How rich has this excursion made me in valuable friendships, 
to say nothing of the inestimable connection at the Grove ! I 
did not forget to assure Dr. Barlow, that if any thing could 
add a value to the blessing which awaited me, it was, that his 
hand would consecrate it. 

Through the good doctor I received a message from Mr, 
Tjrrrel, requesting me to make him a visit of charity before 
I quitted the neighborhood. I instantly obeyed the sum« 
mons. I found him totally changed in dl respects ; a body 
wasted by disease ; a mind 2q)parently full of contrition, and 
penetrated with that deep humility, in which he had been so 
eminently deficient 

He earnestly entreated my prayers, adding, " though it is 
presumption in so unworthy a being as I am, to suppose his in- 
tercession may be heard, I will pray for a blessing on your 
happy prospects. A connection with such a family is itself a 
Messing. O I that my nephew had been worthy of it ! It is 
to recomtfiend that poor youth to your friendship that I in- 
vited you to this melancholy visit. I call him poor, because 
I have neglected to enrich his mind ; but he will have too 
much of this world'^ goods. May he employ well what I 
have risked my soul to amass ! Counsel him, dear sir ; ad- 
monish him. Recall to his mind his dying uncle. I would 
now give my whole estate, nay, I would live upon the alms I 
have refused, to purchase one more year, though spent in 
pain and misery, that I might prove the sincerity of my re- 
|)entance. Be to Ned what my blessed friend Stanley would 
have been to me. But my jHride repelled his kindness. I 
oould not bear his superiority. I turned away my eyes 
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firom a model I could not imitate." I now entreated him l» 
fpare himself, but after a few minutes' pause be (Nxx^eeded :— > 

'' As to Ned, I trust he is not ill-disposed ; bat I bate 
neither furnished his mind for solitude, nor fortified bis heart 
for the worldl I foolishly thought that to keep him ignorant 
was to keep him safe. I have provided for him the snare of 
a large fortune, without preparing him for the use of iL I 
fell into an error not uncommon — ^that of grudging the ex- 
penses of education to a relation for whom I designed my 
estate. I ha?e thus fitted him for a companion to the Tulgar^ 
and a prey to the designing. I thought it sufficient to keep 
him firom actual vice, without fiimishing him with arguments 
to combat it, or with principles to abhor it." 

Here the poor man paused for want of breath. I was too 
much affected to speak. 

At length he went on. " I have made over to Dr. Bar- 
low's son two thousand pounds for completing his education. 
I have also given two thousand pounds apiece to the two 
elder daughters of Mr. Stanley, in aid of their charities. 1 
have made a deed of gift of this, and of a large sum for char- 
itable purposes at the discretion of my executors. This I 
hqped would prove my sincerity more than a legacy, as it will 
be paid inmiediately. A refusal to accept it, will greatly 
distress me. Ned still will have too much left, unless he em- 
pl<m it to better purposes than I have done." 

Though deeply moved, I hardly knew what to reply. I wish- 
ed to give him comfort, but distrusted my own judgment as 
to the manner. I promised my best services to his nephew. 

" O, good young man 1 " cried he, " if ever you are 
tempted to forget God, as I did for above thirty years, or to 
mock him by an outward profession, as I have lately done, 
think of me. Think of one, who, for the largest portion of 
his life, lived as if there were no God ; and who, since he has 
made a profession of Christianity, deceived his own soul, no 
less by the religion he adopted, than by his former neglect of 
all religion. My delusion was this, I did not choose to be 

food, but I chose to be saved. It was no wonder, then, that 
should be struck with a religion, which I hoped would free 
me from the discipline of moral rectitude, and yet deliver me 
fi^m the punbhment of having neglected it Will God ac- 
cept my present forced submission ? WiU he accept a peni- 
tence of which I may have no time to prove the sincerity t 
Tell me — You are a Christian." 

I was much distressed. I thought it neither modest nor 
prudent for me to give a decisive answer. He grasped my 
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hmnd. " Then," said he, '' you think my case hopeless. You 
think the Almighty cannot forgive me." Thus pressed, I 
ventured to say, ** To doubt his will to pardon, and his power 
to save, would, as it appears to me, sir, be a greater fault 
than any you have committed." 

" One great comfort is left," replied he : " the mercy I 
have abused is infinite. Tell Stanley I now believe with 
him, that if we pretend to trust in God, we must be governed 
by him ; if we truly believe in him, we shall obey him ; if 
we think he sent his Son to save sinners, we shall hate sin." 

I ventured to congratulate him on his frame of mind ; and 
seeing him quite overcome, took leave of him with a heart 
deeply touched with this salutary scene. The family at the 
Grove were greatly moved with my description, and with the 
method poor Tyrrel had found out, of eluding the refusal of 
his liberal-minded executors to accept of legacies. 

The day fixed for my departure too soon arrived. I took . 
a most affectionate leave of Mr. and Mrs. Stanley, and a 
▼ery tender one of Lucilla, who gratified my affection by the 
emotion she evidently felt, and my delicacy by the effort she 
made to conceal it Phoebe wept outright. The children 
all hung about me, each presenting me some of her flowers, 
saying, they had nothing else to give me ; and assuring me 
that Rachel should be no loser by it. Little Celia was clamr 
orous in her sorrow, when she saw me ascend the curricle, 
in which neither she nor Lucilla was to have a place. I 
took the sweet child up into the carriage, placed her by me, 
and gently drove her through the park, at the gate of which 
I consigned her to the arms of her father, who had good-na- 
turedly walked by the side of the carriage in order to carry 
her back. I drove off, enriched with his prayers and bless- 
ings, which seemed to ensure me protection. 

Though this separation from all I loved threw a transient 
sadness around me, I had abundant matter for delightfiil re- 
flection and pious gratitude. I experienced the truth of 
Phoebe's remark, that happiness is a serious thing. While 
pleasure manifests itself by extravagant gayety, exuberant 
spirits, and overt acts, happiness retreats to its own proper 
region, the hearth There concentrating its feelings, it con- 
templates its treasures, meditates on its enjoyments, and still 
more fondly on its hopes; counts up its mercies^.and feels 
the consummation of them in looking to the fountain firom 
whence they flow ; feels every blessing immeasurably height- 
ened by the heart-cheering reflection, that the most exquisite 
human pleasures are not the perfection of his nature, but only 
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a gracioas earnest, a bounteous prelibation of that blessed* 
ness which b without measure, and shall be without end. 



CHAPTER XLVIII. 

Before the Belfields had quitted us, it was stipulated that 
we should, with submission to the will of a higher Power, all 
meet for six weeks every other summer at Stanley Grove, and 
pass a month U^ether every intermediate year, either at the 
rriory or at Beechwood. 

I passed through London, and spent three days in Caven- 
dish Square, my friends having kindly postponed their de- 
parture for the country on my account. Lady Belfield vd- 
untarily undertook whatever was necessary for the internal 
decoration of the Priory ; while Sir John took on himself the 
friendly office of arranging for me all preliminaries with Mr. 
Stanley, whose largeness of heart, and extreme disinterested- 
ness, I knew I durst not trust, without some such check as I 
placed in the hands of our common friend. 

As soon as all personal concerns were adjusted. Lady Bel- 
field said, ** I have something to communicate, in which, I 
am persuaded, you will take a lively interest. On my return 
to town, I found, among my visiting tickets, several of Lady 
Helbury's. The porter told me she had called every day 
for the last week, and seemed very impatient for my return. 
Finding she was still in town, I went to her inmiediately. 
She was not at home, but came to me within an hour* She 
expressed great joy at seeing me. She looked more beautiful 
than ever ; at least the blush of conscious shame, which 
mingled with her usual sweetness, rendered her more 
interesting. 

• ** She was at a loss how to begin. With a perjdexed air she 
said, ' Why did you stay so long ? I have sadly wanted you. 
Where is Sir John ? I have wanted counsellors — comforters 
-—friends. I have never had a friend.' 

'* I was affected at an opening so unexpected. Sir John 
oame in. This increased her confusioni At length, after 
the usual compliments, she thus addressed him : 'I am de* 
termined to conquer this false shame* There is not a worse 
i^ptom in human nature than that we blush to own what 
we have not been afraid to do. From you, Sir John, I heard 
^e first remonstrance which ever reached my ears. You 
oogbt to be informed of its effect. You oanoot ha?e foi^gol- 
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ten our conversation in my coach,* after we had quitted the 
scene which filled you with contempt for me, and me with 
anguish for the part I had acted. You reasonably supposed 
that my remorse would last no longer than the scene 
which had inspired it. You left me alone. My lord dined 
abroad. I was abandoned to all the horrors of solitude. I 
wanted somebody to keep me from myself Mrs. Stokes dy- 
ing ! her husband dead ! the sweet flower-girl pining for want 
-~and I the cause of all ! The whole view presented such a 
complication of misery to my mind, and of guilt ta my heart,. 
as made me insupportable to myself. 

^' ' It was Saturday. I was of course engaged to the opera* 
I was utterly unfit to go, but wanted courage to firame an 
excuse. Fortunately, Lady Bell Finley, whom I had promised 
to chaperon,, sent to excuse herself This set my person at 
liberty, but left my mind upon the raok^ Though I should 
have rejoiced in the company even of my own chambermaid, 
80 much did I dread being left to my own thoughts, yet I r^ 
solved to let no one in that night. I had scarcely passed a 
single evening out of the giddy circle for several years. For 
the first time in my life I was driven to look into myself. I 
took a retrospect of my past conduct ; a confiised and imper- 
fect one indeed. This review aggravated my distress. Still 
I pursued my distracting self-inquisition. Not for millions 
would I pass such another night ! 

" ' I had done as wrong things before, but they had never 
been thus brought home to me. My extravagance must 
have made others suffer, but their sufierings had not been 
placed before my eyes. What was not seen, I had hoped' 
might not be true. I had indeed heard distant reports of the 
consequences of my thoughtless expense, but they might be 
invented — they might be exaggerated. At the flower- 
maker's, I witnessed the ruin I had made — ^I saw the firuits 
of my unfeeling vanity — I beheld the calamities I had caused. 
O, how much mischief would such actual observations pre^^ 
vent! I was alone. I had no dependant to qualify the 
deed-— no sycophant to divert my attention to more soothing 
objects. Though Sir John's honest expostulations had touch- 
ed me to the quick, yet, I confess, had I found any of my 
coterie at home, had I gone to the opera, had a joyous sup- 

Gr succeeded, all together would have quite obliterated the 
» mortifying scene. I should, as I have often done before, 
have lost all sense of the Stokes's misery, and of my*owf| 
«rime/ 
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*' Here" continued Lady Beliield, ** the sweet creatiue 
looked so contrite, that Sir John and I were both deeply 
affected/' 

'' ' You are not accustomed, Sir John/ resumed she, with 
a faint smile, * to the office of a confessor, nor I to that of a 
penitent. But I make it a test to myself of my own sincerity 
to tell you the whole truth. 

*** 1 wandered from room to room, fancying I should be 
more at ease in any other than that in which I was. I en- 
vied the starving tenant of the meanest garret. I envied 
Mrs. Stokes herself Both might have pitied the pangs which 
rent my heart, as I roamed through the decorated apartments 
of our spacious house. In the gayest part of London I felt 
the dreariness of* a desert. Surrounded with magnificence, 
I endured a sense of want and wo, of which a blameless beg- 
gar can form no idea. 

" * I went into the library ; I took up a book which my 
lord had left on the table. It was a translation from a Ro- 
man classic. I opened it at the speech of the tragedian to 
Pompey : The time wiU come when thou shaU mourn de^hf 
because thou didst not mourn sooner ! I was struck to the 
heart. ' Shall a pagan,' said I, ' thus fcN'cibly reprove me ; and 
shall I neglect to search for truth at the fountain ? ' 

'^ ' I knew my lord would not come home from his club till 
the morning. The struggle in my soul between principle 
and pride was severe ; but, after a bitter conflict, I resolved 
to employ the night in writing him a long letter. In it I in- 

genuously confessed tho whule state uf my mind, and what 
ad occasioned it. I implored his permission for my setting 
out next morning for Melbury Castle. I entreated him to 
prevail on his excellent aunt. Lady Jane, whom I had so 
shamefully slighted, to accompany me. I knew she was a 
character of that singular class, who would be glad to revenge 
herself for my ill treatment by doing me a service. Her 
company would be at once a pledge to my lord of the purity 
of my intentions, and to myself a security against falling into 
worse society. I assured him that I had no safeguard but in 
flight. An additional reason which I alleged for my absence 
was, that, as I had promised to give a grand masquerade in a 
£>rtnight, the evading this expense would nearly enable me 
to discharge the debt which sat so heavy on my conscience. 
'"I received a note from him as soon as he came home. 
With his usual complaisance, he complied with my request 
With his usual nonchalance, he neither troubled me with re» 
proaQbes, nor comforted me with approbation^ (* 
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*" As he knew that Lady Jane usually rose about tne hour 
ke came home from St. James's Street, he obligingly went to 
her at once. I had not been in bed. He came to my 
dressing-room, and informed me that his aunt had consented 
at the first word. I expressed my gratitude to them both, 
saying, that I was ready to set out that very day. 

" * You must wait till to-morrow/ said he. * There is no 
accounting for the oddities of some people. Lady Jane told 
me she could not possibly travel on a Sunday. I wondered 
where was the impossibility. Sunday, I assured her, was 
the only day for travelling in comfort, as the road was not 
obstructed by wagons and carts. She replied, with a gravi-* 
ty which made me laugh, * that she should be ashamed to 
think that a person of her rank and education, should be in- 
debted, for her being able to trample with more convenience 
dn a divine law, to the piety of the vulgar who durst not vio- 
late it.' ' Did you ever hear any thing so whimsical, Matilda? ' 
I said nothing, but my heart smote me. Never will I repeat 
this offence. 

" ' On the Monday we set out. I had kept close the pre- 
ceding day, under pretence of illness. This I also assigned 
as an excuse in the cards to my invited guests, pleading 
the necessity of going into the country for change of air. 
Shall I own I dreaded being shut up in a barouche, and still 
more in the lonely castle with Lady Jane? I looked for 
nothing every moment but ' the thorns and briers of reproof.' 
But I soon found that the woman whom I had quizzed as a 
Methodist was a most entertaining companion. Instead of 
austerity in her looks, and reproach in her language, I 
found nothing but kindness and affection, but vivacity and 
elegance. While she soothed my sorrows, she strengthened 
my better purposes. Her conversation gradually revived in 
my mind tastes and principles which had been, early sown in 
it, but which the world seemed to have completely eradicated. 

" ' In the neighborhood of the castle. Lady Jape carried 
me to visit the abodes of poverty and sickness^ I envied her 
large but discriminating liberality, and the means she pos- 
sessed of gratifying it, while I shed tears at the remembrance 
of my own squandered thousands. I had never been hardr 
hearted, but I had always given to importunity, rather than 
to want or merit. . I blushed, that while I had been absurdly 
profuse to cases of which I knew nothing, my own village 
had been perishing with a contagious sickness. 

*' * While I amused myself with drawing, my aunt oflen read 
to me spme rationally entertaii|ing book, occasionally iati;9r 
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dacing religioos reading and dkcoane, with a wisdom m& 
moderation which increased the effect of both. Knowii^ 
m? natural levity, and wretched habits, she generaUy waited 
tid the proposal came fiom myself. At first when I suggested 
it, it was to please her ; at length I began to find a degree d 
pleasure in it myself. 

" * You will say I have not quite lost my romance. A 
thought struck me, that the first use I made of my pencil, 
should serve to perpetaate at least one of my offences. Yoa 
know I do not execujte portraits badly. With a little aid 
from fancy, which I thought made it allowable to bring sepa- 
rate circumstances into <me piece, I composed a picture. It 
consisted of a detached figure in the back ground of pocnr 
8lokes, seen through the grate of his prison on a bed of 
straw; and a group, composed of his wife in the act of expir- 
ing, Fanny bending over a wreath of roses, withered with 
the tears she was shedding, and myself in the hcnrrors in 
which you saw me, 

Spectatresf of the mtftehief I had madle. 

** * Wherever I go, this picture shaU always be my compan- 
ion. It hangs in my closet, my dear firiends,' added she, 
with a look of infinite sweetness : * whenever I am tempted to 
contract a debt, or to give into, any act of vanity or dissipa- 
tion which may lead to debt,, if, after having loc^Led on this 
picture,, I can, parsiie>llie project, renounce me^ cast me off 
forever !- 

*' ' You know Lady Jane's vein of humor. One day, as we 
were conversing together, I confessed that, at the very time 
I was the object of general notice, and my gayety the theme 
of general envy, I had never known happiness. *I do not 
wonder at it,' said she. ' Those who greedily pmrsue admi* 
nation, would be ashamed to sit down with so quiet a thing as 
hiq[ypiness.' ^My dear Lady Jane,' said I^ * correct me, 
counsel me, instruct me : you have been too lenient, too for- 
bearing/ * WeU,' said she, with a cheerfiil tone, ' as yoa 
appoint me your physician, as you disclose your case, and 
ask relief, I will giye you a prescription, which, though the 
simplest thing in the w<N:ld, will, I am certain, go a great 
iray towards curing you. As you are barely six-and-twenty, 
your disease, I trust, is not inveterate. If you will be an 
obedient patient, I will: answer for your recovery.' 

" ' I assured l^r of my willing adoption of any remedy she 
might prescribe, as. t was certain she would consider my 
vejakness^ and adapt her treatment, opt so much to, whaj^nii 
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ease absdutely required, as to what my strength was able 
to bear. 

** ' Well, then/ said she — ' but pray observe I am no quack. 
I do not undertake to restore you instantaneously. Though 
my medicine will work surely, it will work slowly. You 
know,' added she, smiling, * the success of all alteratives de- 
pends on the punctuality with which they are taken, and the 
constancy with which they are followed up. Mine must be 
taken two or three times a day, in small quantities at first, 
the dose to be enlarged as you are able to bear it. I can 
safely assert, with the advertising doctcMrs, that it may be used 
fiill or fasting, in all weathers, and all seasons; but I cannot 
add with them that t^ requires no confinement* 

** * I grew impatient, and begged she would come to the 
point. * Softly, Matilda,^ said she, * softly ; I must first look 
mto my receipt-book, for fear I should mistake any of my in-^ 
gredients. This book,' said she, opening it, * though written 
by no charlatan, contains a cure (or all diseases. It exhibits 
not only general directions, but ^>ecified cases.' Turning over 
the leaves as she was speaking, she at length stopped, sayings 
^ Here is your case, my dear, or rather your remedy.' She 
then read, very deliberately — Commune with toue own 

HEART AND IN TOUR CHAMBER ^AND BE STILL. 

***I now found her grand receipt-book was the Bible. — ^I 
arose, and embraced her. * My dear aunt,' said I, * do with 
me whatever yon please. I will be all obedience. I pledge 
myself to take your alterative regularly, constantly. Do not 
spare me. Speak your whole mind.' 

" * My dear MatUda,' said she, ' ever since your marriage,, 
your life has been one continued opposition to your feelings. 
You have lived as much below your understanding as your 
principles. Your conduct has been a systemof contradicticms. 
You have believed in Christianity, and acted in direct viola* 
tion of its precepts. You knew that there was a day of fiiture 
reckoning, and yet neglected to prepare for it With a heart 
full of tenderness, you have been guilty of repeated acts of 
cruelty. You have been faithful to your husband, without 
making him respectable or happy. You have been virtuous, 
without the reputation or the peace which belongs to virtue. 
You have been charitable without doing good, and afiection- 
ate without ever having made a fi-iend. You have wasted 
those attentions on the worthless, which the worthy would 
have delighted to receive, and those talents on the frivolous, 
which would have been cherished by the enlightened. You 
hare defeated the use of a fine understanding by the want of 
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eomflioii prudence; and robbed society of the example of your 
good qualities by your total inability to resist and oppose. 
Inconsideration and vanity have been the joint causes of your 
malady. At your age, I trust it is not incurable. As you 
have caught it by keeping infected company, there is no 
possible mode of cure but by avoiding the contagious air they 
breathe. You have performed your quarantine with admirable 
patience. Beware, my dearest niece, of returning to the 
scene where the plague rages, till your antidote has taken its 
foil effect.' 

" * I will never return to it, my dear Lady Jane,' cried I, 
throwing myself into her arms. * I do not mean that I will 
never return to town. My duty to my lord requires me to 
be where he is, or where he wishes me to be. My residence 
will be the same, but my society will be changed.' 

** ' You please me entirely,' replied she. * In resorting to 
religion, take care that you do not dishonor it. Never plead 
your piety to God as an apology for your neglect of the rela- 
tive duties. If the one is soundly adopted, the others will be 
correctly perfcN'med. There are those who would delight to 
throw such a stigma on real Christianity, as to be able to re- 
port that it had extinguished your affections and soured your 
temper. Disappoint them, my sweet niece : while you serve 
your Maker more fervently, you must be still more patient 
with your husband. But while you bear with his faults, take 
care you do not connive at them. If you are in earnest, you 
must expect some trials. He who prepares these trials for 
you, will support you under them, will carry you through 
them, will make them instruments of his glory, and of your 
own eternal happiness.' 

" * Lord Melbury's complaisance to my wishes,' replied I, 
* has been unbounded. As he never controlled my actions, 
when they required control, I trust he will be equally indul- 
gent now they will be less censurable. Alas ! we have too 
little interfered with each other's concerns — we have lived 
too much asunder. — ^Who knows but I may recall him?' My 
tears would not let me go on — * nor will they now,* added she, 
wiping her fine eyes. 

" Sir John and I were too much touched to attempt to an- 
swer her : at length she proceeded — 

" * By adhering to Lady Jane's directions, I have begun to 
get acquainted with my own heart. Little did I suq>ect the 
evil that was in it. Yet I am led to believe that the incessant 
whirl in which I have lived, my total want of leisure for re* 
flection, my excessive vanity, and complete inconsiderateness^ 
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tre, of themselves, causes adequate to any effects which the 
grossest vices would have produced. 

** ' Last week, my lord made us a visit at the castle. I 
gave him a warm reception ; but he seemed rather surprised 
at the cold one which I gave to a large cargo of new French 
novels and German plays, which he had been so good as to 
bring me. I did not venture to tell him that I had changed 
my course of study; Lady Jane charged me to avoid giving 
him the least disgust by any unusual gravity in my looks, or 
severity in my conversation. I exerted myself to such good 
purpose, that he declared he wanted neither cards nor com* 
pany. I tried to let him see, by my change of habits, rather 
than by dry documents or cold remonstrances, the alteration 
which had taken place in my sentiments. He was pleased 
to see me blooming and cheerful. We walked together, we 
read together ; we became lovers and companions. He told 
Lady Jane he never saw me so pleasant. He did not know 
I was so agreeable a woman, and was glad that he had had 
this opportunity of getting acquainted with me. As he has 
great expectations from her, he was delighted at the friend^ 
«hip which subsisted between us. 

'* ' He brought us up to town. As it was now empty, the 
terrors of the masquerade no longer hung over me, and I 
-cheerfully complied with his wishes. I drove immediately 
-to Mrs. Stokes's virith such a portion of my debt, as my re- 
tirement had enabled me to save. I feasted all the way on 
the joy I should have in surprising her with this two hundred 
pounds. How severe, but how just was my punishment, 
when, on knocking at the door, I found she had been dead 
these two months ! No one could tell what was become of 
her daughter. This shock operated almost as powerfully on 
my feelings as the first had done. But if it augmented my 
self-reproach, it confirmed my good resolutions. My present 
concern is, how to discover Qie sweet girl, whom, alas, I 
have helped to deprive of both her parents.' 

*' Here I interrupted her," continued Lady Belfield, " say« 
ing, * You have not far to seek ; Fanny Stokes is in this 
house. She is appointed governess to our children.' 

*' Poor Lady Melbury's joy was excessive at this intelli- 
gence, and she proceeded : * That a too sudden return to the 
world might not weaken my better purposes, I waa preparing 
to request my lord's permission to go back to the castle, when 
he prevented me, by telling me that he bad an earnest desire 
to make a visit to the brave patriots in Spain, and to pass 
the winter among thern^ but feared he must give it i^ 
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M the State of the continent rendered it impossible for me to 
accompany him. 

'' * This filled my heart with joy. I encouraged him to 
nake the voyage, assured him I would live under Lady Jane's 
observation, and that I would pass the whole winter in the 
country.' 

" * Then you shall pass it with us at Beechwood, my dear 
Lady Melbury,' cried Sir John and I, both at once ; ' we will 
•trengthen each other in every virtuous purpose. We shall 
rejoice in Lady Jane's company.' 

''She joyfully accepted the proposal, not doubtiag her 
lord's consent; and kindly said,, that she should be douUy 
hq[>py in a society at once so ratioiial and so elegant. 

** It was settled that she should spend with us the three 
months that Fanny Stokes and little CarcJine are to pass at 
Stanley Grove. She desired to see Fanny,, to whom she her 
haved with great tenderness. She paid her the two hundred 
^ounds,^ assuring her she had no doubt of being able to dis- 
charge the whole debt in the spring. 

*' I received a note from her the next day, informing me of 
her lord's cheerful concurrence, as well as that of Lady Jane. 
She added, that when she went up to dress, she had found 
on her toilet her diamond necklace, which her dear aunt 
had redeemed and restored to her, as a proof of her confi- 
dence and affection. As Lady Melbury has forever nbcl^ 
ished her coterie, I have the most sanguine hope of her per- 
9everance. All her promises would have gone for nothing, 
without this practical pledge of her sincerity." 

Wheu Lady Belfield had finished her little tale, I expressed, 
in the strongest terms, the delight I felt at the happy change 
in this charming woman. I could not forbear ol^erving to 
Sir John, that as Lady Melbury had been the ''glass of 
fiushion," while her conduct was wrong, I hoped she would 
not lose all her influence by its becoming right. I added, 
with a smile, " In that case, i shall rejoice to see the fine 
ladies turn their talent for drawing to the same moral ac- 
count with this fair penitent. Such a record of theur faults 
as she has had tlie> courage to make of hers, hanging in their 
closets, and perpetually staring them in the face, would be no* 
unlikely means to prevent a repetition, especially if the pictuna- 
iik to be as visible as the fault has beea.!^ 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 

The next morning, I resumed my journey northwardJs, and 
on the fourth day I reached the seat of my ancestors. The 
distant view of the Priory excited strong but mingled emo* 
tions in my bosom. The tender sorrow lor the loss of tho 
beloved society I had once enjoyed under its roof, was a sal- 
utary check to the abundant joy arising from the anticipation 
of the blessings which awaited me there. My mind was di- 
vided between the two conflicting sentiments, that I was soon 
to be in possession of every material for the highest happi- 
ness — and that the highest happiness is short ! May I ever 
live under the influence of that act of devout gratitude, in 
which, as soon as I entered the house, I dedicated the whole 
of my future life to its divine Author, solemnly consecrating 
to his service, my time^my talents, my fortune — all I am and 
all I have. 

I next wrote to Lucilla^ with whom I continued to main- 
tain a regular and animated correspondence. Her letters 
gratify my taste, and delight my heart, while they excite me 
to every thing that is good. This interchange of sentiment 
sheds a ray of brightness on a separation which every day is 
diminishing. 

Mr. Stanley also has the goodness to write to me frequently. 
In one of my letters to him, I ventured to ask him how he 
had managed to produce in his daughter such complete sat- 
isfaction in his sober and correct habits of life ; adding^ that 
her conformity was so cheerful that it did not look so much 
like acquiescence as choice. 

I received from Mr. Stanley the answer which follows : — 






Stanley Grave, Sept. 1808. 
My dear Charles, 
As I wish to put you in possession of whatever relates to 
the mind of Lucilla, I will devote this letter to answer your 
inquiries respecting her cheerful conformity to what you call 
our 'sober habits of life;' and her indifference to those 
pleasures which are usually thought to constitute the sde 
happiness of young women of a certain rank. 

'* Mrs. Stanley and I are not so unacquainted with human 
nature, as to have pretended to impose on her understanding, 
by attempting to breed her up in entire ignorance of the 
world, or in perfect sedusioa from it^ She ofren accoai->- 
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panied us to town for a short time. The occasional sight of 
London, and the frequent enjoyment of the best society, dis- 
sipated the illusions of fancy. The bright colors with which 
a young imagination, inflamed by ignorance, report, and cu- 
riosity, invests unknown and distant objects, faded under 
actusj observation. Complete ignorance and complete seclu- 
sion form no security from the dangers incident to the 
world, or for correct conduct at a distance from it. Igno- 
rance may be the safety of an idiot, and seclusion the secu- 
rity of a nun. Christian parents should act on a more large 
and liberal principle, or what is the use of observation and 
experience ? The French women of fashion, under the old 
regime, were bred in convents ; and what women were ever 
more licentious than many of them, as soon as marriage had 
set them at liberty ? 

''I am persuaded, that the best intended formation of 
character, if founded on ignorance and deceit, will never an- 
swer. As to Lucilla, we have never attempted to blind h^ 
judgment. We have never thought it necessary to leave her 
miderstanding out of the question, while we were forming 
her heart. We have never told her that the world is a scene 
absolutely destitute of pleasure ; we have never assured her 
that there is no amusement in the diversions which we disap- 
prove. Even if this assurance had not been deceitful, it 
would have been vain and fruitless. We cannot totally sep- 
arate her from the society of those who frequent them, who 
find their happiness in them, and whom she would hear speak 
of them with rapture. 

'' We went upon other grounds. We accustomed her to 
reflect that she was an intellectual creature ; that she was an 
immortal creature ; that she was a Christian. That, to an 
intellectual being, diversions must always be subordinate to 
the exercise of the mental faculties ; that to an immortal [ 

being, bom to higher hopes than enjoyments, the exercise of 
the mental faculties must be subservient to religious duties. 
That, in the practice of a Christian, self<lenial is the turning- 
point, the specific distinction. That, as to many of the 
pleasures which the world pursues, Christianity requires her 
Tolaries to live above the temptations which they hold out 
She requires it the more especially, because Christians in 
our time, not being called upon to make great and trying 
' sacrifices, of life, of fortune, and of liberty, and having bat 
comparatively small occasions to evidence their sincerity, 
should the more cheerfiilly make the petty but da^y renuik^ 
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ler by unfair and flattering repre- 
1 life. We have not, with a view 
t on false pretences, taught her that 
ed in the heart, the remainder of 
^e and unbroken delight; that all 
h hereafler, because it is smooth at 
as unfair as to show a raw recruit 
day, and tell him it was actual ser- 
le her believe that the established 
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3 have not attempted to cheat her 
ig its difficulties, its trials — no, nor 



s aware, that to have enforced the 
inciples, together with the necessity 
ice, ever so often and so strongly^ 
lan foolish, had we been impressing 
le day, and had, on the other part, 
the actual enjoyment of the very 
re were guarding her. My dear 
Charles, if we would talk to young people with efiect, we 
must, by the habits of which we set them the example, dis- 
pose them to listen, or our documents will be something 
worse than fruitless. It is really hard upon poor girls to be 
tantalized with religious lectures, while they are at the same 
time tempted to every thing against which they are warned; 
while the whole bent and bias of the family practice are dia- 
metrically opposite to the principles inculcated. 

** In our own case, I think I may venture to affirm, that the 
plan has answered. We endeavored to establish a principle 
of right, instead of unprofitable invective against what was 
wrong. Perhaps there can scarcely be found a religious 
family in which so few anathemas have been denounced 
against this or that specific diversion, as in ours. We aimed 
to take another road. The turn of mind, the tendency of the 
employment, the force of the practice, the bent of the conver- 
sation, the spirit of the amusement, have all leaned to the 
contrary direction, till the habits are gradually worked into a 
kind of nature. It would be cruel to condemn a creature to 
a retired life without qualifying her for retirement : next to 
religion, nothing can possibly do this but mental cultivation 
in women who are above the exercise of vulgar employments. 
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The girl who possesses only the worldly acquirements — the 
linger and the dancer — when condemned to retirement, may 
reasonably exclaim with Milton's Adam, when looking at the 
constellations. 

Why an nigfat \aag shine these f 
Wherefofe, if none behold f 

" Now, the woman who derives her principles from the Bi- 
Ue, and her amusements from intellectual sources, from the 
beauties of nature, and from active employment and exercise, 
will not pant for beholders. She is no clamorous beggar for 
the extorted alms of admiration. She lives on her own stock. 
Her resources are within herself. She possesses the truest 
independence. She does not wait for the opinion of the 
world, to know if she is right ; nor for the applause of the 
world, to know if she is happy. 

*' Too many religious people fancy that the infectious air 
of the world is confined to the ball-room, or the play-house; 
and that when you have escaped from these, you are got out 
of the reach of its contagion. But the contagion follows 
wherever there is a human heart left to its own natural im- 
pulse. And though I allow that places and circumstances 
greatly contribute to augment or diminish the evil, and that 
a prudent Christian will always avoid an atmosphere which 
he thinks not quite wholesome, — yet whoever lives in the close 
examination of his own heart, will still find some of the 
morbid mischief clinging to it, which will require constant 
watching, whatever he his climate or his company. 

** I have known pious persons, who would on no account 
allow their children to attend places of gay resort, who were 
yet little solicitous to extinguish the spirit which these places 
are calculated to generate and nourish. This is rather a 
geographical than a moral distinction. It is thinking more 
of the place than of the temper. They restrain their per- 
sons, but are not careful to expel from their hearts the 
dispositions which excite the appetite and form the very 
essence of danger. A young creature cannot be happy who 
spends her time at home in amusements destined for exhi- 
bition, while she is forbidden to be exhibited. 

** But while we are teaching them that Christianity invcdves 
a heroic self-denial ; that it requires some things to be done,, 
and others to be sacrificed, at which mere people of the world 
revolt ; that it directs us to renounce some pursuits because 
Hbej are wrpng, and others because they are trifling — w^ 
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shonldy at the same time, let them see and feel, that to a 
Christian the region of enjoyment is not so narrow and cir^ 
cumscribed, is not so barren and unproductive, nor the }^ea£K 
ures it produces so few and small, as the enemies of religion 
would insinuate. While early habits of self-denial are giving 
firmness to the character, strengthening the textuie of the 
mind, and hardening it against ordinary temptations — ^the 
pleasures and employments which we substitute in the stead 
of those we banish, must be such as tend to raise the taste, 
to invigorate the intellect, to exalt the natufe, and enlarge 
the sphere of enjoyment ; to give a tone to the mind, and an 
elevation to the sentiments, which shall really reduce to in- 
significance the pleasures that are prohibited. 

** In our own instance, I humbly trust, that, through the 
divine blessing, perseverance has been its own reward. As 
to Lucilla, I firmly believe that right habits are now so rooted, 
and the relish of superior pleasures so established in her 
mind, that had she the whole range of human enjoyment at 
her command, had she no higher consideration, no fear of 
God, no obedience to her mother and me, which forbad the 
ordinary dissipations, she would voluntarily renounce them^ 
fi'om a full persuasion of their empty, worthless, unsatisfying 
nature, and fi'om a superinduced taste for higher grat- 
ifications. 

^' I am as far from intending to represent my daughter as 
a fkultless creature^ as she herself is from wishing to be so 
represented. She is deeply conscious both of the corruption 
of her nature, and the deficiencies of her life. This con- 
sciousness I trust will continue to stimulate her vigilance, 
without which all religion will decline ; and to maintain her 
humility, without which all religion is vain. 

** My dear Charles ! a rational scene of felicity lies open 
before you both. It is lawfiil to rejoice in the fair perspec- 
tive, but it is safe to rejoice with trembling. Do not abandon 
yourself to the chimerical hope that life will be to you, what 
it has never yet been to any man — a scene of unmingled 
delight. This life, so bright in prospect, will have its sorrows. 
This life, which at four-and-twenty seems to stretch itself to 
an indefinite length, will have an end. May its sorrows cor- 
rect its illusions ! May its close be the entrance on a life 
which shall have no sorrows and no end. 

" I will not say how firequently we talk of you, nor how 
much we miss you. Need I tell you, that the person who 
says least on the subject, is not the one who least feels your 
K^baence. She writes by this post. 
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** Adieu, my dear Charles ! I am with great truth your at- 
tached friend, and hope before Chratmaa to subecribe myself 
your affectionate father, 

**¥mjMCiM Stanley." 



Delightful hope 1 As Miss Stanley, when that blessed event 
takes place, will resign her name, I shall resume mine, and 
joyfully renounce forever that of 

CCELEBa 
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PRINCIPALLT DESIGNED FOB 



YOUNG LADIES. 



As for you, I shall advise you m a few words : aspire only to those virtaef 
that are peculiar to tour sex ; follow your natural modesty, and think 
it your greatest commendation not to be talked of one way or the other. 

Oratwn of Pericles to the Athenian Women, 



[First published in 1777.] 



TO MRS. MONTAGU.* 

If you were only one of the finest writers of your time, yon 
would probably have escaped the trouble of this address, which is 
drawn on you, less by the lustre of your understanding, than by the 
amiaUe qualities of your heart 

As the following pages are written with an humble but eamest 
wish to promote the interests of virtue, as &r as the very limited 
abilities of the author allow, there is, I flatter myself^ a peculiar 
proprieQr in inscribing them to you, madam, who, while your 
works convey instruction and delight to the best informed of the 
other sex, fbmish, by your conduct, an admirable pattern of life 
and manners to your own. And I can with truth remark, that 
those graces of conversation, which would be the first praise of 
almost any other character, constitute but an inferior part of your& 
1 am, madam. 

With the bluest esteem. 

Your most obedient, humble servant, 

HANNAH MORE. 

Bristol, May 20, 1777. 

* This ingenious lady's maiden name was Robinson, and her brother was the 
eccentric lord Rokeby. She died in 1800, having been a iiddow many years. 
Her correspondence exhibits abundant proof of the jgioodness of her hearty as hes 
''Essay on Shakspeare '' does of taste ^nd accomphshmenits.— 'Eo^ 



INTRODUCTION. 



It is with the utmost diffidence that the following pagetf 
are submitted to the inspection of the public : yet, however 
the limited abilities of th6 author may have prevented her 
from succeeding to her wish in the execution of her present 
attempt, she humbly trusts that the uprightness of her inten- 
tion will procure it a candid and, favorable reception. The 
following little Essays are chiefly calculated for the younget 
part of her own sex, who, she flatters herself^ Will not esteem 
them the less^ because they were written immediately f6i^ 
their service. She by no means pretends to have (iompoeed 
a regular system of morals, or a finished plan of conduct : shd 
has only endeavored to make a few remarks on such circunn 
stances as seemed to her susceptible of some improvement, and 
on such subjects as she imagined were particularly interesting 
to young ladies on their first introduction into the world. 
She hopes they will not be ofiended, if she has occasionally 
pointed out certain qualities, and suggested certain tempers 
and dispositions, as peculiarly feminine, and hazarded some 
observations which naturally arose fi'om the subject, on the 
difierent characters which mark the sexes. And here, agaiui 
she takes the liberty to repeat that these distinctions cannot 
be too nicely maintained ; for besides those important qual«« 
ities common to both, each sdx has its respective, appropria* 
ted qualifications, which would cease to be meritorious the 
instant they ceased to b^ appropriated. Nature, propriety, 
and custom, have prescribed certain bounds to each ; bounds 
which the prudent and the candid will never attempt to break 
down ; and, indeed, it would be highly impolitic to annihilate 
distinctions from which each acquires excellence, and to b,U 
tempt innovations, by which both would be losers. 

Women, therefore, never understand their own interests so 
little, as when they aflfi^ct those qualities and accomplish^ 
ments, firom the want of which they derive their highest 
merit. " The porcelain clay of human kind," says an ad- 
mired writer, speaking of the sex : greater delicacy evidently 
implies greater fragility; and this weakness^ natural ana 
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moral, clearly points out the necessity of a superior degree of 
caution, retirement, and reserve. 

If the author may be allowed to keep up the allusion of the 
poet, just quoted, she would ask if we do not put the finest 
▼ases and the costliest images in places of the greatest secu- 
rity, and most remote from any probability of accident or 
destruction. By being so situated, they find their protection 
in their weakness, and their safety in their delicacy. This 
metaphor is far fi'om being used with a design of placing young 
ladies in a trivial, unimportant light ; it is only introduced to 
insinuate, that where there is more beauty and more weak* 
ness, there should be greater circumspection and superior 
prudence. 

Men, on the contrary, are formed for the more public ex- 
hibitions on the great theatre of human life. lake the 
stronger and more substantial wares, they derive no injury, 
and lose no polish, by being always exposed, and engaged in 
the constant commerce of the world. It is their proper ele- 
ment, where they respire their natural air, and exert their 
noblest powers, in situations which call them into action. 
They were intended by Providence for the bustling scenes of 
life ; to appear terrible in arms, useful in conmierce, shining 
in councils. 

The author fears it will be hazarding a very bold remark, 
in the opinion of many ladies, when she adds, that the female 
mind, in general, does not appear capable of attaining so 
high a degree of perfection in science as the male. Yet she 
hopes to be forgiven, when she observes also, that as it does 
not seem to derive the chief portion of its excellence firom ex- 
traordinary abilities of this kind, it is not at all lessened by 
the imputation of not possessing them. It is readily allowed, 
that the sex have lively imaginations, and those exquisite 
perceptions of the beautiful and defective, which come under 
the denomination of taste. But pretensions to that strength 
of intellect, which is requisite to penetrate into the abstruser 
walks of literature, it is presumed they will readily relinquish. 
There are green pastures, and pleasant valleys, where they 
may wander with safety to themselves and delight to others. 
They may cultivate the roses of imagination, and the valu^ 
able fruits of morals and criticism ; but the steeps of Parnas- 
sus, few, comparatively, have attempted to scale with success. 
And when it is considered, that many languages, and many 
sciences, must contribute to the perfection of poetical com- 
position, it will appear less strange. The lofty epic, the 
pointed satire, and the more daring and successfiil flights of 
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the tragic miue, seem reserved for the bold adventurers of 
the other sex. 

Nor does this assertion, it is apprehended, at all injure the 
interests of the women ; they have other pretensions on 
which to value themselves, and other qualities much better 
calculated to answer their particular purposes. We are en- 
amored of the soil strains of the Sicilian and the Mantuan 
muse,* while, to the sweet notes of the pastoral reed, they sing 
the contentions of the shepherds, the blessings of love, or the 
innocent delights of rural life. Has it ever been ascribed to 
them as a defect, that their Eclogues do not treat of active 
scenes, of busy cities, and of wasting war? No; their sim- 
plicity is their perfection, and they are only blamed when they 
have too little of it. 

On the other hand, the lofly bards who strung their bolder 
harps to. higher measures, and sung the " wrath of Peleus' 
son," and ** man's first disobedience," t have never been cen- 
sured for want of sweetness and refinement. The sublime, 
the nervous, and the masculine, characterize their composi-^ 
tions, as the beautifiil, the soft, and the delicate, mark those 
of the others. Grandeur, dignity, and force, distinguish the 
one species; ease, simplicity, and purity, the other. Both 
shine from their native, distinct, unborrowed merits, not 
from those which are foreign, adventitious, and unnatural* 
Yet those excellences which make up the essential and con- 
stituent parts of poetry, they have in common. 

Women have generally quicker perceptions; men have 
juster sentiments. Women consider how things may be 
prettily said; men, how they may be properly said. In 
women (young ones at least), speaking accompanies and 
sometimes precedes reflection ; in men, reflection is the ante- 
cedent. Women speak to shine or to please ; men, to con- 
vince or confute. Women admire what is brilliant ; men, 
what is solid. Women prefer an extemporaneous sally of 
wit, or a sparkling efiusion of fancy, before the most accurate 
reasoning, or the most laborious investigation of facts. In 
literary composition, women are pleased with point, turn, and 
antithesis ; men, with observation, and a just deduction of 
efiects firom their causes. Women are fond of incident ; men, 
of argument. Women admire passionately; men approve 
cautiously. One sex will think it betrays a want of feeling 
(0 be moderate in their applause; the other will be afiraid of 

\ * Theocritus m bU Idyls, and Virgfl m his Boeoliei. 

t Homer in the Iliad, and Milton in Paradise Lo«U 
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«zpo6iiig a wanl of judgment by being in raptures willi my 
thing. Men refuse to give way to the emotions they actuaDf 
feel, while women sometimes affect to be transpcMted beyond 
•what the occasion will justify. 

As a further confirmation of what has been advanced ob 
the different bent of the understanding in the sexes, it maj 
be observed, that we have heard of many female wits, bat 
never of one female logician— of many admirable writers of 
memoirs, but never of one chronologer. In the boundless 
and aerial regions of romance, and in that fashionable species 
of composition which succeeded it, and which carries a nearer 
approximation to the manners of the world, the women cannot 
be excelled : this imaginary soil they have a peculiar talent 
for cultivating, because here, 

InyentkHi labors more, and judgment lest. 

The merit of this kind of writing consists in the tfrmsenh 
blance to real life as to the events themselves, with a certain 
elevation in the narrative, which places them, if not above 
what is natural, yet above what is common. It further con- 
sists in the art of interesting the tender feelings by a pathetic 
representation of those minute, endearing, domestic circum- 
stances, which take captive the soul before it has time to 
shield itself with the armor of reflection. To amuse, rather 
than to instruct, or to instruct indirectly by short inferences, 
drawn from a long concatenation of circumstances, is at once 
the business of this sort of composition, and one of the char- 
acteristics of female genius.* 

In short, it appears that the mind in each sex has some 
natural kind of bias, which constitutes a distinction of char- 
acter, and that the happiness of both depends, in a great 
measure, on the preservation and observance of this distinc- 
tion. For where would be the superior pleasure and satis^ 
faction resulting from mixed conversation, if this difference 
were abolished ? If the qualities of both were invariably and 
exactly the same, no benefit or entertainment would arise 
firom the tedious and insipid unifinmity of such an inter- 
course; whereas, considerable advantages are reaped firom a 

* The author does not apprehend it malces against her oxitsraZ. pontioii) 
tttot tius nation can boast a fenale critic, poet, historian, linguist, phikwopber, 
Bad mon^ist, equal to most of the other sex. To Uiese paruetuar instaacet) 
odiers ml^ht be adduced \ but it is presumed, that they only stand as exeep- 
titms against the rule, witnoul tendinj^ to invalidate the rule itself. 

rrhe ladies here indirectly complimented appear to be Mrs. Montagn: MisS 
Aikin, afterwards Mrs. Berbauld : Mrs. Macaulays Mn. Elisabedi Ovkt\ 
Mn, UhapoUe; ud perhaps Mrs. Len]iox.]>-4D. 
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select society of both sexes. The rough angles and asperities 
of male manners are imperceptihljr filed, and gradually worn 
smooth, by the polishing of female conversation, and the re- 
fining of female taste; while the ideaa of women acquire 
strength and solidity, by their associating with sensible, in- 
telligent, and judicious men. 

On the whole (even if fame be the object of pursuit), is it 
not better to succeed as women, than to fail as men 1 to 
shine, by walking honorably in the road which nature, cus- 
tom, and education seem to have marked out, rather than to 
counteract them all, by moving awkwardly in a path diamet- 
rically opposite? to be good originals, rather than bad inuta-. 
tors t— in a word, to be excdlent women, rather than indif^ 
ferent men? 



ON DISSIPATION. j 

DO«LU cxBXK, ALLEORXZZJB iHCERTB ! — Petrarca. 

As an argument in favor of modern manners, it has been 
pleaded, that the softer vices of luxury and dissipation belong 
rather to gentle and yielding tempers, than to such as are 
rugged and ferocious; that they are vices which increase 
civilization, and tend to promote refinement, and the culti- 
vation of humanity. 

But this is an assertion, the truth of which the e»>erience 
of all ages ccmtradicts. Nero was not less a tyrant ror being 
a fiddler : he* who wished the whole Roman people had but 
one neck, that he might despatch them at a blow, was him- 
self the most debauched man in Rome; and Sydney and 
Russel were condemned to bleed under the most barbarous, 
though most dissipated and voluptuous reign, that ever dis- 
graced the annals of Britain. 

The love of dissipation is, I believe, allowed to be the 
reigning evil of the present day. It is an evil which many 
content themselves with regretting, without seeking to re- 
dress. A dissipated life is censured in the very act of dissi- 
pation ; and prodigality of time is as gravely declaimed against 
at the card-table as in the pulpit 

* Tlw emperor Caligula. 

VOL. n. 15 
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The lover of dincing censures the amosements of tbe 
theatre for their dulness, and the gamester blames them bo(h 
for their levity. She, whose whole soul is swallowed up ia 
** opera ecstasies," is astonished that her acquaintance can 
Bjpend whole nights in preying, like harpies, on the fortunes 
of their fellow-creatures ; while the grave, sober sinner, who 
passes her pale and anxious vigils in this fashionable scMt of 
pillaging, is no less surprised how the other can waste her 
precious time in hearing sounds for which she has no taste, 
m a language she does not understand. 

In short, every one seems convinced, that the evil so much 
complained of does really exist somewhere, though all are in- 
wardly persuaded that it is not with themselves. All desire 
a general reformation, but few will listen to proposals of par- 
ticular amendment; the body must be restored, but each 
limb begs to remain as it is ; and accusations which concern 
all, will be likely to affect none. They think that sin, like 
matter, is divisible, and that what is scattered among so 
many, cannot materially affect any one; and thus indi- 
viduals contribute separately to that evil which they in gen- 
eral lament. 

The prevailing manners of an age depend, more than we 
are aware, or are willing to allow, on the conduct of the 
women: this is one of the principal hinges on which the 
great machine of human society turns. Those who allow 
die influence which female graces have, in contributing to 
polish the manners of men, would do well to reflect how 
great an influence female morals must also have on their 
conduct. How much, then, is it to be regretted, that the 
British ladies should ever sit down contented to polish, 
when they are able to reform, to entertain, when they might 
instruct, and to dazzle for an hour, when they are candidates 
for eternity ! 

Under the dispensation of Mahomet's law, indeed, these 
mental excellences cannot be expected, because the women 
are shut out from all opportunities of instruction, and ex- 
cluded from the endearing pleasures of a delightful and 
equal society ; and, as a charming poet sings, are taught to 
believe, that 

u ____^__«_ For their inferior natures, 
Formed to delight, and happy by delisting, 
Heaven has reserved no future paradise, 
But bids them rove the paths ofbliss, secure 
Of total deaih, and careless of hereafter/' 

J)r, John»on*9 Irene, 
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These act oonsbtently in aiuAjing none but exterior graces, 
in cdtivating only personal attractkuis, and in trying to 
lighten the intolerable burden of time, by the most frivolous 
and vain amusements. They act in consequence of their 
own blind belief, and the tyranny of their despotic masters ; 
for they have neither the freedom (^ a present choice, nor the 
prospect of a friture being. 

But in this land of civil and religious liberty, where there 
is as little despotism exercised over the minds as over the 
persons of women, they have every liberty of choice, and 
every opportunity of improvement ; and how greatly does 
this increase their obligation to be exemplary in their general 
conduct, attentive to the government of their families, and 
instrumental to the good order of society I 

She who is at a loss to find amusements at home, can no 
longer apologize for her dissipation abroad, by saying she is 
deprived of the benefit and the pleasure of books ; and she 
who regrets being doomed to a state of dark and gloomy ig- 
norance, by the injustice or tyranny of the men, complains 
of an evil which, does not exist 

It is a question frequently in the mouths of illiterate and 
dissipated females — ** What good is there in reading ? To 
what end does it conduce V* It b, however, too obvious to 
need insisting on, that unless perverted, as the best things 
may be, reading answers many excellent purposes beside the 
great leading one ; and is, perh^s, the safest remedy for dissi- 
pation. She who dedicates a portion of her leisure to useful 
reading, feels her mind in a constant progressive state of im« 
provement, whilst the mind of a dissipated woman is contin- 
ually losing ground. An active spirit rejoiceth, like the sun, 
to run his daily course ; while indolence, like the dial of 
Ahaz, goes backwards. The advantages which the under- 
standing receives from polite literature, it is not here neces- 
sary to enumerate; its effects on the moral temper is the 
present object of consideration. The remark may, perhaps, 
be thought too strong, but I believe it is true, that, next to 
religious influences, a habit of study is the most probable 
preservative of the virtue of young persons. Those who cul* 
tivate letters have rarely a strong passion for promiscuous 
visiting, or dissipated society : study, therefore, induces a 
relish for domestic life, the most desirable temper in the 
world for women. Study, as it rescues the mind from an in- 
ordinate fondness for gaming, dress, and public amusements, 
is an economical propensity ; for a lady may read at much 
less expense than she can play at cards : as it requires some 
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ipplicatjon, it ^ves the mind a habit of indofltry : as k » a 
lelief agaiiist that mental disease, which the French em- 
phaticwy call ennui, it cannot fail of being beneficial to the 
temper and spirits ; I mean in the moderate degree in which 
ladies are supposed to use it : as an enemy to indcrfence, it 
becomes a social virtue : as it demands the foil exertion of 
our talents, it grows a rational duty ; and when directed to 
the knowledge of the Supreme Being, and his laws, it rises 
into an act of religion. 

The rage for reformation commonly shows itself in a violent 
zeal for suppressing what is wrong, rather than in a prudent 
attention to establish what is right ; but we shall never obtain 
a hit garden merely by rooting up weeds — ^we most also plant 
flowers ; for the natural richness of the soil we have been 
clearing will not suffer it to lie barren ; but whether it shall be 
▼ainly or beneficially prolific, depends on the cultore. What 
tiie present age has gained on one side, by a more enlarged 
and liberal way of thinking, seems to be lost, on the other, 
by excessive freedom and unbounded indulgence. Knowl- 
edge is not, as heretofore, confined to the duJl cloister, or 
the gloomy college, but disseminated, to a certain degree, 
among both sexes, and almost all ranks. The only misfortune 
is, that these opportunities do not seem to be so wisely improved, 
or turned to so good an account as might be wished. Books 
of a pernicious, idle, and fHvolous sort, are too much multi- 
flied ; and it is from the very redundancy of them that true 
knowledge is so scarce, and the habit of dissipation so much 
increased. 

It has been remarked, that the prevailing character of the 
present age is not that of gross immoriJity ; but if this is 
meant of those in the higher walks of life, it is easy to dis- 
cern, that there can be but little merit in abstaining from 
crimes which there is but little temptation to commit It is, 
however, to be feared, that a gradual defection from piety 
will in time draw after it all the bad consequences of more 
active vice; for whether mounds and fences are suddenly 
destroyed by a sweeping torrent, or worn away through grad- 
ual neglect, the effect is equally destructive. As a rapid 
fever and a consuming hectic are alike fatal to our natural 
health, so are flagrant immorality and torpid indolence to 
our moral well-bein^. 

The philosophical doctrine of the slow recession of bodies 
from the sun, is a lively image of the reluctance with which 
we first abandon the light of virtue. The beginning of folly, 
•nd the fintt entrance on a dissipated life, ooete eome pangs 
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to a well-difqposed heart ; bat it is surprising to see how soon 
the progress ceases to be impeded by reflection, or slackened 
by remorse. For it is in moral as in natural things, the mo- 
tion in minds as well as bodies is accelerated by a nearer 
approach to the centre to which they are tending. If we re- 
cede slowly at first setting out, we advance rapidly in our 
future course ; and to have begun to be wrong, is aheady im 
have made a great progress. 

A constant habit of amusement relaxes the tone of the 
mind, and renders it totally incapable of application, study, 
or virtue. Dissipation not only indisposes its votaries to 
every thing useful and excellent, but disqualifies them for the 
enjoyment of pleasure itself It softens the soul so much, 
that the most superficial employment becomes a labor, and 
the slightest inconvenience an agony. The luxurious Syba- 
rite must have lost all sense of real enjoyment, and all relish 
for true gratification, before he complained that he could not 
sleep, because the rose-leaves lay double under him. 

Luxury and dissipation, soft and gentle as their approach- 
es are, and silently as they throw their silken chains about 
the heart, enslave it more than the most active and turbulent 
vices. The mightiest conquerors have been conquered by 
these unarmed foes : the flowery fetters are fastened before 
they are felt. The blandishments of Circe were more fatal 
to the mariners of Ulysses, than the strength of Polypheme, 
or the brutality of the Lsstrigons. Hercules, afler he had 
cleansed the Augean stable, and performed all the other 
labors enjoined him by Euristheus, found himself a slave to 
the softnesses of the heart; and he, who wore a club and a 
lion's skin in the cause of virtue, condescended to the most 
effeminate employments, to gratify a criminal weakness, 
Hannibal, who vanquished mighty nations, was himself over* 
come by the love of pleasure ; and he, who despised cold; 
and want, and danger, and death on the Alps, was conquered 
and undone by the dissolute indulgences of Capua. 

Before the hero of the most beautiful and virtuous romance 
that ever was written — I mean Telemachus — ^landed on the 
island of Cyprus, he unfortunately lost his prudent companion. 
Mentor, in whom wisdom is so finely personified. At first, 
he beheld with horror the wanton and dissolute manners of 
the voluptuous inhabitants ; the ill efiects of their example 
were not immediate ; he did not fall into the commission of 
glaring enormities; but his virtue was secretly and imper* 
ceptibly undermined, his heart was softened by their pemi«> 
cious society, and the ^erve of resolutioo was slaokei^: 
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he efery day beheld, with dbninished indignadon, the wor* 
Mp which was offered to Yenas; the disorders of luxurj 
and profaneness became less and less terrible, and the infeo 
tioos air of the country enfeebled his courage, and Telaxei 
his principles. In short, he had ceased to love virtae long 
before he thought of committing actual vice ; and the duties 
of a manly piety were burdensome to him before he was so 
debased as to offer perfumes and bum incense on the altar of 
the licentious goddess.* 

'' Let us crown ourselves with rose-buds, before they be 
withered/' said Solomon's libertine. Aias! he did not re- 
flect that they withered in the very gathering. The roses 
of pleasure seldom last long enough to adorn the brow of him 
who plucks them ; for they are the only roses which do not 
retain their sweetness after they have lost their beauty. 

The heathen poets often pressed on their readers the ne- 
cessity of considering the shortness of life as an incentive to 
pleasure and voluptuousness, lest the season for indulging in 
them should pass unimproved. The dark and uncertain no- 
tiims, not to say the absolute disbelief, which they entertained 
of H future state, is the only apology that can be offered for 
this reasoning. But, while we censure their tenets, let us 
not adqpt their errors ; errors which would be infinitely more 
inexcusable in us, who, from the clearer views which revela- 
tion has given us, shall not have their ignorance or their 
doubts to plead. It were well if we availed ourselves of that 
portion of their precept, which inculcates the improvement 
of every moment of our time ; but not, like them, to dedicate 
the moments so redeemed to the pursuit of sensual and per- 
ishable pleasures, but to the securing of those which are 
spiritual in their nature, and eternal in their duration. 

If, indeed, like the miserable beings t imagined by Swift, 
with a view to cure us of the irrational desire after immoder- 
ate length of days, we were condemned to a wretched earthly 
immortality, we should have an excuse for spending some 
portion of our time in dissipation, as we might then pretend, 
with some color of reason, that we poposed, at a distant pe- 

' * Nothing' can be more admirable than the manner in which this allegory is 
eoDdaeted; and the whote work, not to menticm its images, machinery, and 
other poetical beauties, is written in the very finest stsain oi morality. la tUs 
latter respect, it is evidently superior to the works of the ancients, the moral of 
which is frequently taikited by the ^rossness of their mythology. Soanethiiu^ <^ 
the parity of the Christian religion may be discovered even in Fen^mi's 
iiegtnens, and they catch a tinctuie of piety in passii^ throug;h the haoda oCttel 
amiaUe prelate, 
t The Buuldbragi. See Voyage to Lapalak 
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riod, to enter on a better course of action. Or, if we never 
formed any such resolution, it would make no material dil^ 
ference to beings whose state was already unalterably fixed. 
But of the scanty portion of days assigned to our lot, not one 
should be lost in weak and irresolute procrastination. 

Those who have not yet determined on the side of vanity, 
who, like Hercules (before he knew the queen of Lydia, 
and had learnt to spin), have not resolved on their choice 
between virtue and pleasure, may reflect, that it is still in 
their power to imitate that hero in his noble choice, and ia 
his virtuous rejection. They may also reflect, with gratefol 
triumph, that Christianity furnishes them with a better guide 
than the tutor of Alcides, and with a surer light than the 
doctrines of pagan philosophy. 

It is far from my design severely to condemn the innocent 
pleasures of life: I would only beg leave to observe, that 
those which are criminal should never be allowed ; and that 
even the most innocent will, by immoderate use, soon 
cease to be so. 

The women of this country were not sent into the world to 
shun society, but to embellish it ; they were not designed for 
wilds and solitudes, but for the amiable and endearing offices 
of social life. They have useful stations to fill, and impor- 
tant characters to sustain. They are of a religion which 
does not impose penances, but enjoins duties ; a religion of 
perfect purity, but of perfect benevolence also ; a religion 
which does not condemn its followers to indolent seclusion 
from the world, but assigns them the more dangerous, though 
more honorable province, of living uncorrupted in it ; in 
fine, a religion which does not direct them to fly horn the 
multitude, that they may do nothing, but which positively 
forbids them to follow a multitude to do evil. 
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It has been advised, and by very respectable authorities 
too, that in conversation women should carefully conceal any 
knowledge or learning they may happen to possess. I own, 
with submission, that I do not see either the necessity or 
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inopriety of ihb ad? ice. For if a young lady has that 
eretkm and modesty, without which all knowled^ is little 
worth, she will never make an ostentations pamde of it, be- 
cause she will rather be intent on acipiirin^ more, than on 
dienplaying what she has. 

1 am at a loss to know why a yonng fenuJe is instructed 
to exhibit, in the most advantageous point of riew, her skill 
in music, her singing, dancing, taste in dress, and her ac- 
quaintance with the most fashionable games and amusements, 
while her piety is to be anxiously concealed, and her knowl- 
edge affectedly disavowed, lest the former i^iould draw on 
her the appellation of an enthusiast, or the latter that of 
a pedant. 

In regard to knowledge, why should she forever affect to 
be on her guard lest she should be found guilty of a small por- 
tion of it? She need be the less solicitous about it, as it sel- 
dom proves to be so very considerable as to excite astonish- 
ment or admiration ; for, afler all the acquisitions which her 
talents and her studies have enabled her to make, she will, 
generally speaking, be found to have less of what is called 
learning than a common schoolboy. 

It would be to the last degree presumptuous and absurd, for 
a young woman to pretend to give the ton to the company ; to 
interrupt the pleasure of others, and her own (^portunity of 
improvement, by talking when she ought to listen ; or to 
introduce subjects out of the common road, in order to show 
her own wit, or expose the want of it in others : but were 
the sex to be totally silent when any topic of literature hap- 
pens to be discussed in their presence, conversation would 
lose much of its vivacity, and society would be robbed of one 
of its most interesting charms. 

How easily and effectually may a well-bred woman pro- 
mote the most useful and elegant conversation, almost with- 
out speaking a word ! for the modes of speech are scarcely 
more variable than the modes of silence. The silence of 
listless ignorance, and the silence of sparkling intelligence, 
are perhaps as separately marked, and as distinctly express- 
ed, as the same feelings could have been by the most un- 
equivocal language. A woman, in a company -where she 
has the least influence, may promote any subject by a pro- 
found and invariable attention, which shows that she is pleas* 
ed with it, and by an illuminated countenance, which proves 
1^ understands it. This obliging attention is the most fiat- 
teriog encouragement in the world to men of sense and 
letters, to continue any topic of instruction or entertainiaeni 
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they happen to be engaged in : it oired its introduction per« 
haps to accident, — the beet introduction in the world for a sob* 
ject of ingenuity, — ^which, though it could not have been fort 
mally proposed without pedantry, may be continued with ease 
and good humor; but which will be frequently and effect* 
ually stopped by the listlessness, inattention, or whispering 
of silly girls, whose weariness betrays their ignorance, and 
whose impatience exposes their ill-breeding. A polite man^ 
however deeply interested in the subject on which he is con^ 
versing, catches at the lightest hint to have done : a look is 
a sufficient intimation ; and if a pretty simpleton, who sits 
near him, seems distraite^ he puts an end to his remarks, to 
the great regret of the reasonable part of the company, who^ 
perhaps, might have gained more improvement by the contioK 
uance of such a conversation, than a week's reading would 
have yielded them ; for it is such company as this, that give 
an edge to each other's wit, '' as iron sharpeneth iron." ' 

That silence is one of the great arts of conversation is 
allowed by Cicero himself, who says, there is not only an art, 
but even an eloquence in it. And this opinion is confirmed by 
a great modem,* in the following little anecdote from one of 
the ancients. 

When many Grecian philosophers had a solemn meeting 
before the ambassador of a foreign princ-e, each endeavored 
to show his parts by the brilliancy of his conversation, that 
the ambassador might have something to relate of the Gre» 
cian wisdom. One of them, offended, no doubt, at the 
loquacity of his companions, observed a profound silence ; 
when the ambassador, turning to him, asked, '* But what 
have you to say, that I may report it?" He made this 
laconic, but very pointed reply : " Tell your king, that you 
have found one among the Greeks who knew how to be 
silent." 

There is a quality infinitely more intoxicating to the 
female mind than knowledge— -this is, wit, the most capti- 
vating, but the most dreaded of all tdents; the most danger- 
ous to those who have it, and the most feared by those who 
have it not. Though it is Sj^inst all the rules, yet I cannot 
find in my heart to abose this charming quality. He who ti 
grown rich withoirt it, in safe and sober dulness, shuns it as 4 
disease, and looks vqaon poverty as its invar iaUe concomitant; 
The moralist declaims against it, as the source of irregtilar-> 
ity ; and the frugal citizen dreads it more thas bankruptcy 

*]i»rdBs«oB. 
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r, for he oonsidera it as the parent of eztrava^ranee tod 
beffgary. — ^The Cynic will ask of what ase it is. Of very 
Ikde, perhaps: no more is a flower-garden, and yet it is allow- 
ed as an object of innocent amusement and delightful recre> 
«ticMi. A woman, who possesses this quality, has received a 
■lost dangerous present, perhaps not less so than beauty 
itself; especiaUy if it be not sheathed in a temper peculiarly 
inoffensive, chastised by a most correct judginent, and re- 
strained by more prudence than fidls to the conmum lot. 

This talent is more likely to make a woman vain than 
knowledge ; for as wit is the immediate property of its pos- 
sessor, and learning is only an acquaintance with the knowl* 
edge of other people, there b much more dang^* that we 
■holud be vain of what is our own, than of what we borrow. 

But wit, like learning, is not near so common a thing as is 
imagined. Let not, therefore, a young lady be idarmed at the 
acuteness of her own wit, any mote than at the abundance 
of her own knowledge. The great danger is^ kst she should 
mistake pertness, flippancy, or imprudence, for this brilliant 
quality, or imagine she is witty, only because she is indis- 
creet. This is very frequently the case ; and this makes the 
name of wit so cheap, while its real existence is so rare. 

Lest the flattery of her acquaintance, or an overweening 
epinicm of her own qualifications, should lead some vain and 
petulant giri into a false notion that she has a great deal of 
wit, when she has only a redundancy of animal spirits, abe 
may not find it useless to attend to the definition of this 
quality, by one who had as large a portion of it as most 
individuals could ever boast : — 

Tis not a tale, 'tis not a jest. 

A(baired with laughter at a fetiMt, 
Nor florid talk, wbicb caa that title jpin ; 
The proofs of wit forever must remam. 

Neither can that have any place. 

At which a virgin Indes her face ; 
Such dross the fire must pnrge away ; 'tis just 
The aulhor blush there, where the reader must« 

COWLEV. 

But diose who actually possess this rare talent^ cannot be 
too abstinent in the use of it. It often makes admirers, hot 
it never makes firiends ; I mean, where it is the predominant 
feature; and the unprotected and defenceless state of woman- 
liood calls lor firiendship more than fw admiration. She who 
does not desire fi'iends has a sordid and insensible soul ; but 
she who is ambitious of making every man her admirer^ haa 
an invincible vanity and a cold heart. 
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But to dwell only on the side of poliej, a pradent woman, 
who has established the reputation of some genius, will sut 
ficiently maintain it, without keeping her faculties always 
on the stretch to say good things. Nay, if reputation alone 
be her object, she will gain a more solid one by her forbear- 
ance, as the wiser part of her acquaintance will ascribe it to 
the right motive, which is, not that she has less wit, but that 
she has more judgment. 

The fatal fondness for indulging a spirit of ridicule, and 
the injurious and irreparable consequences which sometimes 
attend the too prompt reply ^ can never be too seriously or too 
severely condemned. Not to offend is the first step towards 
pleasing. To give pain is as much an offence against hu- 
manity, as against good breeding ; and surely it is as well 
to abstain from an action because it is sinful, as because it is 
unpolite. In company, young ladies would do well, before 
they speak, to reflect, if what they are going to say may not 
distress some worthy person present, by wounding them in 
their persons, families, connections, or religious opinions. If 
they find it will touch them in either of these, I should advise 
them to suspect, that what they were going to say is not so 
very good a thing as they at first imagined. Nay, if even it 
was one of those bright ideas, which '' Venus has imbued 
with a fifth part of her nectar," so much greater will be their 
merit in suppressing it, if there was a probability it might 
offend. Indeed, if they have the temper and prudence to 
make such a previous reflection, they will be more richly 
rewarded by their own inward triumph, at having suppressed 
a lively but severe remark, than they could have been with 
the dissembled applauses of the whole company, who, with 
that complaisant deceit which good breeding too much 
authorizes, affect openly to admire what they secretly resolve 
never to forgive. 

I have always been delighted with the story of the little 
girl's eloquence, in one of the Children's Tales, who received 
firom a friendly fairy the gifl, that at every word she uttered, 
pinks, roses, diamonds, and pearls should drop from her 
mouth. The hidden moral appears to be this, that it was 
the sweetness of her temper which produced this pretty fan- 
ciful effect ; for when her malicious sister desired the same 
gifl from the good-natured, tiny intelligence, the venom of 
her own heart converted it into poisonous and loathsome 
reptiles. 

A man of sense and breeding will sometimes join in the 
'augh, which has been raised at bis expense, by an ill-natured 
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repurtee ; but if ii wu very cutting, and one of those shock- 
ing sort of truths, which, as they can scared/ be pardoned 
even in private, ought never to be uttered in public, he does 
BOt laugh because he is pleased, but because he wishes to 
conceal how much he is hurt As the sarcasm waa uttered 
by a lady, so far from seeming to resent it, he will be Uie first 
to commend it ; but notwithstanding that, he will remember 
it as a trait of malice, when the whole company shall have 
forgotten it as a stroke of wit Women are so far from being 
pivileged by their sex to say unhandsome or cruel thin^ that 
It is this very circumstance which renders them more intoler- 
able. When the arrow is lodged in the heart, it is no relief 
to him who is wounded to reflect, that the hand which shot 
it was a fair one. 

Many women, when they have a fevorite point to gain, (ff 
an earnest wish to bring any one over to their opinion, often 
use a very disingenuous method : they will state a case am* 
b^uously, and then avail themselves of it in whatever man- 
ner shall best answer their purpose ; leaving your mind in a 
state of indecision as to their real meaning, while they tri- 
umph in the perplexity they have given you by the unfair con* 
dusions they draw, from premises equivocally stated. They 
will also frequently argue from exceptions instead of rules, 
and are astonished when you are not willing to be contented 
with a prejudice, instead of a reason. 

In a sensible company of both sexes, where women are not 
restrained by any other reserve than what their natural mod- 
esty imposes, and where the intimacy of all parties author- 
ises the utmost freedom of communication, should any one 
inquire what were the general sentiments on some particular 
subject, it will, I believe, commonly happen, that the ladies, 
whose imaginations have kept pace with the narration, have 
anticipated its end, and are ready to deliver their sentiments 
on it as soon as it is finished. While some of the male hear- 
ers, whose minds were busied in settling the propriety, com- 
paring the circumstances, and examining the consistences 
of what was said, are obliged to pause and discriminate, be- 
fore they think of answering. Nothing is so embarrassing 
as a variety of matter ; and the conv^satbn of women is often 
more perspicuous, because it is less labored. 

A man of deep reflection, if he does not keep up an inti- 
mate commerce with the world, will be scunetimes so entan- 
gled in the intricacies of intense thought, that he will have 
the appearance of a confused and perplexed expression; 
while a sprightly woman will extricate herself with ^at lively 
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and ''rash dexterity," which will almost always please, 
though it is very far from being always right. It is easier to 
confound than to convince an opponent ; the former may be 
effected by a turn that has more happiness than truth in it. 
Many an excellent reasoner, well skilled in the theory of 
the schools, has felt himself discomfited by a reply, which* 
though as wide of the mark and as foreign to the question as 
can be conceived, has disconcerted him more than the most 
startling proposition, or the most accurate chain of reasoning, 
could have done ; and he has borne the laugh of his fair an- 
tagonist, as well as of the whole company, though he could 
not but feel that his own argument was attended with the 
fullest demonstration : so true is it, that it is not always 
necessary to be right, in order to be applauded. 

But let not a young lady's vanity be too much elated with 
this false applause, which is given, not to her merit, but to 
her sex : she has not, perhaps, gained a victory, though she 
may be allowed a triumph ; and it should humble her to re- 
flect, that the tribute is paid, not to her strength, but her 
weakness. It is worth while to discriminate between that ap- 
plause which is given from the complaisance of others, and 
that which is paid to our own merit. 

Where great sprightliness is the natural bent of the temper, 
girls should endeavor to habituate themselves to a custom of 
observing, thinking, and reasoning. I do not mean, that 
they should devote themselves to abstruse speculation, or the 
study of logic ,* bat she who is accustomed to give a due 
arrangement to her thoughts, to reason justly and pertinently 
on common affairs, and judiciously to deduce effects from 
their causes, will be a better logician than some of those who 
claim the name, because they have studied the art : this is 
being '' learned without the rules ; " the best definition, 
perhaps, of that sort of literature which is properest for 
the sex. 

That species of knowledge, which appears to be the result 
of reflection rather than of science, sits peculiarly well on 
women. It is not uncommon to find a lady, who, though she 
does not know a rule of syntax, scarcely ever violates one ; 
and who constructs every sentence she utters, with mote 
propriety than many a learned dunce, who has every rule of 
Aristotle by heart, and who can lace his own threadbare dis- 
course with the golden shreds of Cicero and Virgil. 

It has been objected, and I fear with some reason, that 
female conversation is too frequently tinctured with a censon- 
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OUB spirit, and that ladies are seldom apt to discover modi 
tenderness for the errors of a fallen sister. 

If it be so, it is a grievous fault. 

No arguments can justify, no pleas can extenuate it. To 
insult over the miseries of an unhappy creature, is inhuman; 
not to compassionate them is unchristian. The worthy part 
of the sex always express themselves humanely on the failing$ 
of others, in proportion to their own undeviating goodness. 
And here I cannot help remarking that young women do not 
always carefully distinguish between running into the error 
of detraction, and its opposite extreme of indiscriminate w^ 
plause. This proceeds from the false idea they entertain* 
that the direct contrary to what is wrong must be right 
Thus the dread of being only suspected of one fault makes 
them actually guilty of another. The desire of avoiding the 
imputation of envy, impels them to be insincere ; and to esr 
tablish a reputation for sweetness of temper and generosity, 
they affect sometimes to speak of very indifferent characters 
with the most extravagant applause. With such, the hyper- 
bole is a favorite figure; and every degree of comparison 
but the superlative, is rejected, as cold and inexpressive. 
But this habit of exaggeration greatly weakens their credit, 
and destroys the weight of their opinion on other occa- 
sions; for people very soon discover what degree of faith 
is to be given both to their judgment and veracity. And 
those of real merit will no more be flattered by that appro- 
bation, which cannot distinguish the value of what it praises, 
than the celebrated painter must have been at the judgment 
passed on his works by an ignorant spectator, who, being 
asked what he thought of such and such very capital but very 
different pieces, cried out, in an affected rapture, ** All alike! 
all alike!" 

It has been proposed to the young, as a maxim of supreme 
wisdom, to manage so dexterously in conversation, as to ap- 
pear to be well acquainted with subjects of which they are 
totally ignorant ; and this, by affecting silence in regard to 
those on which they are known to excel. But why counsel 
this disingenuous fraud ? Why add to the numberless arts of 
deceit, this practice of deceiving, as it were, on a settled 
principle ? If to disavow the knowledge they really have, be 
a culpable affectation, then, certainly, to insinuate an idea of 
their skill, where they are actually ignorant, is a motit unwor- 
thy artifice. 
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Bat of all the qualifications for conyersation, humility, if 
not the most brilliant, is the safest, the most amiable, and the 
most feminine. The affectation of introducing subjects 
with which others are unacquainted, and of displaymg talents 
superior to the rest of the company, is as dangerous as it is 
foolish. 

There are many, who never can forgive another for being 
more agreeable and more accomplished than themselves, and 
who can pardon any offence rather than an eclipsing merit. 
Had the nightingale in the fable conquered his vanity, and 
resisted the temptation of showing a fine voice, he might have 
escaped the talons of the hawk. The melody of his singing 
was the cause of his destruction ; his merit brought him into 
danger, -and his vanity cost him his life.* 



ON ENVY. 

Envy came next, Envy with sqainting eyes, 

Sick of a strange disease, his neighbor's health ; 

Best then he lives when any better dies, 

Is never poor but in another's wealth : 
On best men's harms and griefs he feeds his fill. 
Else his own maw doth eat with spiteful will : 

HI must the temper be, where diet is so ill. 

Fletcher's Purple Island. 



<( 



Envy (says Lord Bacon) has no holidays." There can* 
not, perhaps, be a more lively and striking description of the 
miserable state of mind those endure, who are tormented 
with this vice. A spirit of emulation has been supposed to 
be the source of the greatest improvements ; ' and there is 
no doubt but the warmest rivalship will produce the most 
excellent effects ; but it is to be feared, that a perpetual state 
of contest will injure the temper so essentially, that the mi»- 
chief will hardly be counterbalanced by any other advan- 
tages. Those, whose progress is the most rapid, will be apt 
to despise their less successful competitors, who, in return, 
will feel the bitterest resentment against their more fortunate 
rivals. Among persons of real goodness, this jealousy and 



The poetical fable here alluded to is in Strada's Prokisions on the Style of 
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eontempt can never be equally felt, because everj advance- 
ment in piety will be attended with a proportionable increan 
of humility, which will lead them to contemplate their own 
improvements with modesty, and to view with charity the 
miscarriages of others. 

When an envious man is melancholy, one may ask him, 
in the words of Bion, what evil has befallen himself, or what 
good has happened to another. This last is the scale bj 
which he principally measures his felicity, and the very smiles 
of his friends are so many deductions fVom his own happ^ 
ness. The wants of others are the standard by which he 
rates his own wealth ; and he estimates his riches, not so 
much by his own possessions, as by the necessities of his 
neighbors. 

When the malevolent intend to strike a very deep and 
dangerous stroke of malice, they generally begin the most 
remotely in the world from the subject nearest their hearts. 
They set out with commending the object of their envy for 
some trifling quality or advantage, which it is scarcely worth 
while to possess ; they next proceed to make a general pro- 
fession of their own good-wUl and regard for him ; thus art- 
fully removing any suspicion of their design, and clearing all 
obstructions for the insidious stab they are about to give; 
for who will suspect them of an intention to injure the object 
of their peculiar and professed esteem ? The hearer's belief 
of the fact grows in proportion to the seeming reluctance with 
which it is told, and to the conviction he has, that the relator 
is not influenced by any private pique or personal resent- 
ment, but that the confession is extorted from him sorely 
against his inclination, and purely on account of his zeal 
for truth. 

Anger is less reasonable and more sincere than envy. — 
Anger breaks out abruptly; envy is a great prefacer ; — ang^ 
wishes to be understood at once ; envy is fond of remote hints 
and ambiguities; but, obscure as its oracles are^ it nevor 
ceases to deliver them till they are perfectly compi^hended; 
— ^anger repeats the same circumstances over again; envy 
invents new ones at every fresh recital — anger gives a brdken, 
vehement, and interrupted narrative ; envy tells a vaote C(Hb> 
sistent and more probable, though a falser tale — anger is ei^ 
cessively imprudent, for it is impatient to disclose every thing 
it knows ; envy is discreet, for it has a great deal to hide— 
anger never consults times or seasons ; envy waits for the 
lucky moment, when the wound it meditates may be made 
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the most exquisitdy painful, and the most incurably deep- 
anger usee more invectiye; enrj does more mischief — simple 
anger soon runs itself out of breath, and is exhausted at the 
end of its tale ; but it is for that chosen period that enry has 
treasured up the most barbed arrow in its whole quiver — 
anger puts a man out of himself; but the truly malicious 
generally preserve the appearance of self*po8session, or they 
could not so effectually injure. The angry man sets out by 
destroying his whole credit with you at once, for he very 
frankly confesses his abhorrence and detestation of the ob- 
ject of his abuse ; while the envious man carefully suppresses 
all his own share in the affair. The angry man defeats the 
end of his resentment, by keeping himsey^ continually before 
your eyes, instead of his enemy ; while the envious man art- 
fully brings forward the object of his malice, and keeps 
himself out of sight. The angry man talks loudly of his 
own wrongs ; the envious of his adversary's injustice. A 
passionate person, if his resentments are not complicated 
with malice, divides his time between sinning and sorrowing ; 
and, as the irascible passions cannot constantly be at work, 
his heart may sometimes get a holiday. Anger is a violent 
act, envy a constant habit — no one can be always angry, but 
he may be always envious : — an angry man's enmity (if he 
be generous) will subside when the object of his resentment 
becomes unfortunate ; but the envious man can extract food 
for his malice out of calamity itself, if he finds his adver- 
sary bears it with dignity, or is pitied or assisted in it. The 
rage of the passionate man is totally extinguished by the 
death of his enemy ; but the hatred of the malicious is not 
buried even in the grave of his rival : he will envy the good 
name he has lefl behind him ; he will envy him the tears of 
bis widow, the prosperity of his children, the esteem of his 
friends, the praises of his epitaph — nay, the very magnificence 
of his funeral. 

" The ear of jealousy heareth all things" (says the wise 
man) ; frequently, I believe, more than is uttered, which makes 
the company of persons infected with it still more dangerous. 

When you tell those of a malicious turn any circumstance 
that has happened to another, though they perfectly know 
of whom you are speaking, they often affect to be at a loss, 
to forget his name, or to misapprehend you in some respect 
or other; and this merely to have an opportunity of slyly 
gratifying their malice by mentioning some unhappy defect 
or personal infirmity he labors under; and not contented 
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** to tack his every error to his name," they will, by way of 
further explanatioo, have recourse to the faults of his father, 
or the misfortunes of his family ; and this with all the seem- 
ing simplicity and candor in the w(»rld, merely for the sake 
of preventing mistakes, and to clear up every doubt of his 
identity. If you are speaking of a lady, for instance, thej 
will perhaps embellish their inquiries, by asking if you mean 
her whose great grandfather was a bankrupt, though she hu 
the vanity to keep a chariot, while others who are much bet- 
ter born walk on foot ; or they will afterwards recollect, that 
you may possibly mean her cousin, of the same name, whose 
mother was suspected of such or such an indiscretion, though 
the daughter bad the luck to make her fortune by marryiog, 
while her betters are overlooked. 

To hint at a fault, does more mischief than speaking out ; 
for whatever is lefl for the imagination to finish, will not fail 
to be overdone ; every hiatus will be more than filled up, and 
every pause more than supplied. There is less malice, and 
less mischief too, in telling a man's name than the initials of 
it ; as a worthier person may be involved in the most dis- 
graceful suspicions by such a dangerous ambiguity. 

It is not uncommon for the envious, after having attempted 
to deface the fairest character so industriously, that they are 
afi'aid you will begin to detect their malice, to endeavor to 
remove your suspicions effectually, by assuring you, that 
what they have just related is only the popular opinion ; thej 
themselves can never believe things are so bad as they are 
said to be ; for their part, it is a rule with them always to 
hope the best ; it is their way never to believe or report ill 
of any one. They will, however, mention the story in all 
companies, that they may do their friend the service of pro- 
testing their disbelief of it. More reputations are thus hinted 
away by false friends, than are openly destroyed by public 
enemies. An if, or a but, or a mortified look, or a languid 
defence, or an ambiguous shake of the head, or a hasty word 
affectedly recalled, will demolish a character more effectual- 
ly than the whole artillery of malice when openly leveUed 
against it. 

It is not that envy never praises — No ; that would be mak- 
ing a public profession of itself, and advertising its own malig- 
nity; whereas the greatest success of its efforts depends on 
the concealment of their end. When envy intends to strike 
a stroke of Machiavelian policy, it sometimes affects the lan- 
guage of the most exaggerated applause ; though it generally 
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takes care, that the subject of its panegyric shall be a yerj 
indifferent and common character, so that it is well aware 
none of its praises will stick. 

It is the unhappy nature of envy not to be contented with 
positive misery, but to be continually aggravating its own tor- 
ments, by comparing* them with the felicities of others. The 
eyes of envy are perpetually fixed on the object which dis^ 
turbs it, nor can it avert them from it, though to procure it- 
self the relief of a temporary forgetfulness. On seeing the 
innocence of the first pair. 

Aside the devil turaed, 
For Envy, yet, with jealous leer malign, 
Eyed them askance. 

As this enormous sin chiefly instigated the revolt, and 
brought on the ruin of the angelic spirits, so it is not improb- 
able, that it will be a principal instrument of misery in a fu- 
ture world, for the envious to compare their desperate condi- 
tion with the happiness of the children of God; and to 
heighten their aerial wretchedness by reflecting on what they 
have lost. 

Perhaps envy, like lying and ingratitude, is practised with 
more frequency, because it is practised with impunity ; but 
there being no human laws against these crimes, is so far 
from an inducement to commit them, that this very consider- 
ation would be sufficient to deter the wise and good, if all 
others were ineffectual ; for of how heinous a nature must 
those sins be, which are judged above the reach of human 
punishment, and are reserved for the final justice of God 
himself! 



ON THE DANGER 

OF 



SENTIMENTAL OR ROMANTIC CONNEC- 

TIONS. 



Among the many evils which prevail under the sun, the 
abuse of words is not the least considerable. By the influence 
of time, and the perversion of fashion, the plainest and most 
unequivocal may be so altered, as to have a meaning aa- 
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signed them almost diametrically <^posite to their origiial 
signification. 

The present age may be tenned, by way of distinction, tk 
age of sentiment ; a word which, in the iin|4ic«tioii it bow 
bears, was unknown to our plain ancestors. Sentiment ii 
the Yarnish of virtue, to conceal the deformity of vice ; and 
it is not uncommon lor the same persons to make a jest of 
religion, to break through the most 8<^emn ties and engage 
ments, to practise erery art of latent fi'aod and open sedoo* 
-tion, and yet to value themselves on speaking and writing 
sentimentally. 

But this refined jargon, which has infested letters and 
tainted morals, is chiefly admired and adopted by young ladies 
of a certain turn, who read sentimental books, write senti' 
mental letters, and contract sentimental firiendships. 

Error is never likely to do so much mischief as when it 
disguises its real tendency, and puts on an engaging and a^ 
tractive appearance. Many a young woman, who would be 
shocked at the imputation of an intrigue, is extremely fiatr 
tered at the idea of a sentimental connection, though, per- 
haps, with a dangerous and designing man, who, by putting 
on this mask of j^ausibility and virtue, disarms her of her 
prudence, lays her apprehensions asleep, and involves her m 
misery; misery the more inevitable because unsuspected. 
For she who apprehends no danger, will not think it neces- 
sary to be always upon her guard; but will rather invite 
than avoid the ruin which comes under so specious and so 
fair a form. 

Such an engagement will be infinitely dearer to her vanity 
than an avowed and authorized attachment ; for one of these 
sentimental lovers will not scruple, very seriously, to assure 
a credulous girl, that her unparalleled merit entitles her to 
the adoration of the whole world, and that the universal 
homage of mankind is nothing more than the unavoidable 
tribute extorted by her charms. No wonder, then, she should 
be easily prevailed on to believe, that an individual is capti- 
vated by perfections which might enslave a million. Bat 
she should remember, that he who endeavors to intoxicate 
her with adulation, intends one day most effectually to humble 
her. For an artful man has always a secret design to pay 
himself in future for every present sacrifice. And this prodi- 
gality of praise, which he now qipears to lavish with soch 
thoughtless profusion, is, in fact, a sum economically laid out 
to supply his future necessities : of this sum he keeps an 
exact estimate, and at some distant day promises himself tha 
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most exorbitant interest for it If he has address and eon- 
duct, and the object of his pnrsnit much vanity and some 
sensibility, he seldom fails of success ; for so powerful will 
be his ascendency over her mind, that she will soon adopt 
his notions and o|Hnions. Indeed, it is more than probable 
she possessed most of them before, having gradually acquired 
them in her initiation into the sentimental character. To 
maintain that character with dignity and propriety, it is neces- 
sary she should entertain the most elevated ideas of dispro* 
jK>rtionate alliances and disinterested love ; and consider for- 
tune, rank, and reputation as mere chimerical distinctions and 
valgar prejudices. 

The lover, deeply versed in all the obliquities of fraud, and 
skHled to wind himself into every avenue of the heart which 
indiscretion has left unguarded, soon discovers on which 
side it is most accessible. He avails himself of this weak- 
ness by addressing her in a language exactly consonant io 
her own ideas. He attacks her with her own weapons, and 
opposes rhapsody to sentiment. He professes so sovereign a 
contempt for the paltry ooncems of money, that she thinks it 
her duty to reward hkn for so generous a renunciation. 
Every plea he artfully advances of his own unworthiness, is 
considered by her as a fresh demand which her gratitude 
must answer ; and she makes it a point of honor to sacri- 
fice to him that fortune which he is too noble to regard. 
These professions of humility are the common artifice of the 
vain, and these protestations of generosity the refuge of the 
rapacious. And among its many smooth mischiefs, it is one 
of the sure and successful frauds of sentiment, to affect the 
most frigid indifference to those external and pecuniary ad- 
vantages, which it is its great and real object to obtain. 

A sentimental girl very rarely entertains any doubt of her 
personal beauty ; for she has been daily accustomed to con- 
template it herself, and to hear of it from others. She will 
not, therefore, be very solicitous for the confirmation of a truth 
so self-evident ; but she suspects that her pretensions to un- 
derstanding are more likely to be disputed, and, for that rea- 
son, greedily devours every compliment offered to those per- 
fections whiqh are less obvious and more refined. She is 
persuaded, that men need only open their eyes to decide on 
her beauty, while it will be the most convincing proof of the 
taste, sense, and elegance of her admirer, that he can discern 
and flatter those qudities in her. A man of the character 
here supposed, will easily insinuate himself into her affeo- 
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Uons, by means of this latent but leading Ibible, wbich mtj 
be call^ the guiding clew to a sentimental heart. He wfll 
affect to overlook that beauty which attracts common ejsi 
and ensnares common hearts, while he will bestow the moit 
delicate praises on the beauties of her mind, and finish tk 
climax of adulation by hinting that she is superior to it 

And when be teUs her she hates flattery, 
She says she does, bong theo Hiost flattered. 

But nothing, in general, can end less delightfully thai 
these sublime attachments, even where no acts of seductioi 
were ever practised, but they are suffered, like mere sohliH 
nary connections, to terminate in the vulgar catastrophe of 
marriage. That wealth, which lately seemed to be looked 
on with ineffable contempt by the lover, now appears to be 
the principal attraction in the eyes of the husband ; and he, 
who, but a few short weeks before, in a transport of senth 
mental generosity, wished her to have been a village maid, 
with no portion but her crook and her beauty, and that tbej 
might spend their days in pastoral love and innocence, hai 
now lost all relish for the Arcadian life, or any other life in 
which she must be his companion. 

On the other hand, she who was lately 

Ad aogel called, and angel-like adored, 

is shocked to find herself at once stripped of all her celestial 
attributes. This late divinity, who scarcely yielded to ber 
sisters of the sky, now finds herself of less impcurtance in the 
esteem of the man she has chosen, than any other mere 
mortal woman. No longer is she gratified with the tear of 
counterfeited passion, the sigh of dissembled rapture, or the 
language of premeditated adoration. No longer is the altar 
of her vanity loaded with the oblations of fictitious fondness, 
the incense of falsehood, or the sacrifice of flattery. Her 
apotheosis is ended ! She feels herself degraded from the dig- 
nities and privileges of a goddess, to all the imperfections, 
vanities, and weaknesses of a slighted woman and a neglected 
wife. Her faults, which were so lately overlooked, or mis* 
taken for virtues, are now, as Cassius says, set in a not^ 
book. The passion, which was vowed eternal, lasted only a 
few short weeks; and the indifference, which was so far 
fi'om being included in the bargain, that it was not so much 
as suspected, follows them through the whole tiresome jour- 
ney of their insipid, vacant, joyless existence. 
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Thus much for the completion of the sentimental history. 
If we trace it back to its beginning, we shall find that a dam- 
sel of this cast had her head originally turned by pernicious 
reading, and her insanity confirmed by imprudent firiendships. 
She never fails to select a beloved confidante of her own turn 
and humor, though, if she can help it, not quite so handsome 
as herself. A violent intimacy ensues, or, to speak the lan- 
guage of sentiment, an intimate union of souls immediately 
takes place, which is wrought to the highest pitch by a secret 
and voluminous correspondence, though they live in the same 
street, or perhaps in the same house. This is the fuel which 
principally feeds and supplies the dangerous flame of senti- 
ment. In this correspondence the two firiends encourage 
each other in the falsest notions imaginable. They represent 
romantic love as the great important business of human life, 
and describe all the other concerns of it as too low and paltry 
to merit the attention of such elevated beings, and fit only to 
employ the daughters of the plodding vulgar. In these letters, 
family affairs are misrepresented, family secrets divulged, and 
family misfortunes aggravated. They are filled with vows 
of eternal amity, and protestations of never-ending love. But 
interjections and quotations are the principal embellishments 
of these very sublime epistles. Every panegyric contained 
in them is extravagant and hyperbolical, and every censure 
exaggerated and excessive. In a favorite, every frailty is 
heightened into a perfection, and in a foe degraded into & 
crime. The dramatic poets, especially the most tender and 
romantic, are quoted in almost every line, and every pompous 
or pathetic thought is forced to give up its natural and obvious 
meaning, and, with all the violence of misapplication, is com- 
pelled to suit some circumstance of imaginary wo of the fair 
transcriber. Alicia is not too mad for her heroics, nor Mo- 
nimia too mild for her soft emotions. 

Fathers hhyejiinty hearts, is an expression worth an em- 
pire, and is always used with peculiar emphasis and enthu- 
siasm. For a favorite topic of these epistles is the grovelling 
spirit and sordid temper of the parents, who will be sure to 
find no quarter at the hands of their daughters, should they 
presume to be so unreasonable as to direct their course of 
reading, interfere in their choice of friends, or interrupt their 
very important correspondence. But as these young ladies 
are fertile in expedients, and as their genius is never more 
agreeably exercised than in finding resources, they are not 
without their secret exultation, in case either of the above 
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interesting events should happen, as they carry with them a 
certain air of tyranny and persecution which is irery delightfiiL 
For a prohibited correspondence is one of the great incidents 
of a sentimental life, and a letter clandestinely received, the su- 
preme felicity of a sentimental lady. 

Nothing can equal the astonishment of these soaring Bfantt, 
when their plain friends or prudent relations presume to re- 
monstrate with them on any impropriety in their conduct 
But if these worthy people happen to be somewhat advanced 
in life, their contempt is then a little softened by pity, at the 
reflection that such very antiquated poor creatures should 
pretend to judge what b fit or unfit for ladies of their great 
refinement, sense, and reading. They consider them as 
wretches utterly ignorant of the sublime pleasures of a deli- 
cate and exalted passion, as tyrants whose authority is to be 
contemned, and as spies whose vigilance is to be eluded. The 
prudence of these worthy fiiends, they term suspicion ; and 
their experience, dotage. For they are persuaded, that the 
face of things has so totally changed since their parents 
were young, that though they might then judge tolerably for 
themselves, yet they are now (with all their advantages of 
knowledge and observation) by no means qualified to direct 
their more enlightened daughters ; who, if they have made a 
great progress in the sentimental walk, will no more be infla- 
enced by the advice of their mother, than they would go 
abroad in her laced pinner or her brocade suit. 

But young people never show their folly and ignorance 
more con^icuously than by this over-confidence in their own 
judgment, and this haughty disdain of the opinion of those 
who have known more days. Youth has a quickness of vp- 
prehension, which it is very apt to mistake for an acutenees 
of penetration. But youth, like cunning, though very conceit- 
ed, is very short-sighted, and never more so than when it dis- 
regards the instructions of the wise, and the admonitions of 
the aged. The same vices and follies influenced the human 
heart in their day, which influence it now, and nearly in the 
same manner. One who well knew the world and its various 
vanities, has said, ** The thing which hath been, it is that 
which shall be ; and that which is done, is that which shall 
be done ; and there is no new thing under the sun." 

It is also a part of the sentimental character, to imagine 
that none but the young and beautiful have any right to the 
[Measures of society, or even to the common benefits and 
blessings of life. Ladies of this turn also afiect the most 
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lofty disregard for useful qualities and domestic virtues ; and 
this is a natural consequence; for, as this sort of sentiment 
is only a weed of idleness, she who is constantly and usefully 
employed has neither leisure nor propensity to cultivate it. 

A sentimental lady principally values herself on the en* 
largement of her notions, and her liberal way of thinking. 
This superiority of soul chiefly manifests itself in the contempt 
of those minute delicacies and little decorums, which, trifling 
as they may be thought, tend at once to dignify the character, 
and to restrain the levity, of the younger part of the sex. 

Perhaps the error here complained of, originates in mista* 
king sentiment and principle for each other. Now, I con- 
ceive them to be extremely different. Sentiment is the virtue 
of ideas, and principle the virtue of action. Sentiment has 
its seat in the head ; principle in the heart. Sentiment suggests 
fine harangues and subtle distinctions ; principle conceives 
just notions, and performs good actions in consequence of 
them. Sentiment refines away the simplicity of truth and 
the plainness of piety ; and, as a celebrated wit* has remark- 
ed of his no less celebrated contemporary, gives us virtue in 
words and vice in deeds. Sentiment may be called the Athe* 
nian, who knew what was right ; and principle the Lacede* 
monian, who practised it. 

But these qualities will be better exemplified by an atten- 
tive consideration of two admirably drawn characters of Mil- 
ton, which are beautifully, delicately, and distinctly marked. 
These are, Belial, who may not be improperly called the 
Demon of Sentiment ; and Abdiel, who may be termed the 
Angel of Principle, 

Survey the picture of Belial, drawn by the sublimest hand 
that ever held the- poetic pencil. 

A fairer person lost not heaven ; he seemed 
For dignity composed, and high exploit ; 
But allwas false and hollow, thougn his tongue 
Dropped manna, and could make the worse appear 
The better reason, to perplex and dash 
Maturest counsels, for his thoughts were low, 
To vice industrious, but to nobler deeds 
Timorous and slothful ; yet he pleased the ear. 

Paradise Lost, Book 11. 

Here is a lively and exquisite representation of art, subtlety, 
wit, fine breeding, and polished manners; on the whole, of a 
very accomplished and sentimental spirit. 
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Now torn to the artless, upright, and unsophisticated Abdid, 

Faithfbl fbmid 
Amoiif the fahMett, faithful only be 
Amonr innumerable false, unmoved, 
Uasbfljcen, unseduced, unterrified ; ' * 
His loyalty be kept, ms love, his zeal. 
Nor number nor example with him wroogiit 
To swerve from truth, or change his constant mind. 
Though single. Sock, V. 

But it is not from these descriptions, just and striking as 
they are, that their characters are so perfectly known, as 
from an examination of their conduct through the remain- 
der of this divine work; in which it is well worth while 
to remark the consonancy of their actions, and what the 
above pictures seem to promise. It will also be observed, 
that the contrast between them is kept up throughout, with 
the utmost exactness of delineation, and the most animated 
strength of coloring. 

On a review it will be found, that Belial talked aU, and 
Abdiel did all. The former, 

With words still clothed b reason's guise, . 

Counselled ignoble ease, and peacefiil sloth, 
Not peace. Book IL 

In Abdiel, you will constantly find the eloquence of action. 
When tempted by the rebellious angels, with what retorted 
scorn, with what honest indignation he deserts their multi- 
tudes, and retreats from their contagious society ! 

All night the dreadless angel unpursued 
Through heaven's wide champaign held his way. 

Book VI. 

No wonder he was received with such acclamations of joy 
by the celestial powers, when there was — 

But one, 
Yes, of so many myriads feUen, but one 
Returned not lost. Ibid. 

And afterwards, in a close contest with the arch fiend, 

A noble stroke he lifted high 
On the proud crest of Satan. Ibid. 

What was the effect of this courage of the vigilant and 
active seraph? 

Amazement seized 
T^e rebel throne, but ^eater rage to see 
Thus foiled their mightiest. 
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Abdiel had the superiority of Belial as much in the war- 
like combat, as in the peaceful counsels. 

Nor was it aught but jUst, 
That he who in debate of truth had wi9ii> 
Should win in arms, in both disputes alike 
Victor. 

But, notwithstanding I have spoken with some asperity 
against sentiment as opposed to principle, yet I am convinced, 
that true, genuine sentiment (not the sort I have been de* 
scribing) may be so connected with principle, as to bestow 
on it its brightest lustre and its most captivating graces. 
And enthusiasm is so far ftom being disagreeable, that a por- 
tion of it is perhaps indispensably necessary in an engaging 
wonfkn. But it must be the enthusiasm of the heart, not of 
the senses. It must be the enthusiasm which grows up with 
a feeling mind, and is cherished by a virtuous education ; not 
that which is compounded of irregular passions, and arti- 
ficially refined by books of unnatural fiction and improbable 
adventure. I will even go so far as to assert, that a young 
woman cannot have any real greatness of soul, or true eleva- 
tion of principle, if she has not a tincture of what the vulgar 
would call romance, but which persons of a certain way of 
thinking will discern to proceed from those fine feelings, and 
that charming sensibility, without which, though a woman 
may be worthy, yet she can never be amiable. 

But this dangerous merit cannot be too rigidly watched, as 
it is very apt to lead those who possess it into inconveniences 
from which less interesting characters are happily exempt. 
Young women of strong sensibility may be carried by the 
very amiableness of this temper into the most alarming ex- 
tremes. Their tastes are passions. They love and hate with 
all their hearts, and scarcely suffer themselves to feel a rea- 
sonable preference before it strengthens into a violent at- 
tachment. 

When an innocent girl of this open, trusting, tender heart, 
happens to meet with one of her own sex and age, whose ad- 
dress and manners are engaging, she is instantly seized with 
^an ardent desire to commence a friendship with her. She 
feels the most lively impatience at the restraints of company 
and the decorums of ceremony. She longs to be alone wkh 
her ; longs to assure her of the warmth of her tenderness, and 
generously ascribes to the fair stranger all the good qualities 
she feels in her own heart ; or rather all those which she has 
met with in her reading, dispersed in a variety of heroines. 
She is persuaded, that her new friend unites them all in herself. 
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becaose she carries in her prepossessing countenance the 
promise of them all. How crael and how censorious would 
this inexperienced girl think her mother was, who should 
venture to hint, that the agreeable unknown had defects in 
her temper , or exceptions in her character ! She would mistake 
these hints of discretion for the insinuations of an unchari- 
table disposition. At first, she would, perhaps, listen to them 
with a generous impatience, and afterwards with a cold and 
silent disdain. She would despise them as the effect of prej- 
udice, misrepresentation, or ignorance. The more aggra- 
vated the censure, the more vehemently would she protest 
in secret, that her friendship for this dear injured creature 
(who is raised much higher in her esteem by such injurious 
suspicions) shall know no bounds, as she is assured it* can 
know no end. 

Yet this trusting confidence, this honest indiscretion, is, 
at this early period of life, as amiable as it is natural; and 
will, if wisely cultivated, produce, at its proper season, fruits 
infinitely more valuable than all the guarded circumspection 
of premature, and therefore artificial, prudence. Men, I be- 
lieve, are seldom struck with these sudden prepossessions in q 
favor of each other. They are not so unsuspecting, nor so 
easily led away by the predominance of fancy. They engage 
more warily, and pass through the several stages of acquaint- 
ance, intimacy, and confidence, by slower gradations; but 
women, if they are sometimes deceived in the choice of a 
friend, enjoy even then a higher degree of satisfaction than if 
they never trusted. For to be always clad in the burdensome 
armor of suspicion is more painful and inconvenient than to 
run the hazard of suffering now and then a transient injury. 

But the above observations only extend to the yoimg and 
the inexperienced ; for I am very certain, that women are 
capable of as faithful and as durable friendship as any of the 
other sex. They can enter not only into all the enthusiastic 
tenderness, but into all the solid fidelity of attachment. And 
if we cannot oppose instances of equal weight with those of 
Nysus and Euryalus, Theseus and Pirithous, Pylades and 
Orestes, let it be remembered, that it is because the record- 
ers of those characters were men, and that the very existence 
of them is merely poetical. 



ON 



TRUE AND FALSE MEEKNESS. 



A LOW voice and soft address are the common indications 
of a well-bred woman, and should seem to be the natural 
effects of a meek and quiet spirit ; but they are only the out- 
ward and visible signs of it ; for they are no more meekness 
itself, than a red coat is courage, or a black one devotion. 

Yet nothing is more common than to mistake the sign for 
the thing itself; nor is any practice more frequent than that 
of endeavoring to acquire the exterior mark, without once 
thinking to labor after the interior grace. Surely, this is be- 
ginning at the wrong end, like attacking the symptom, and 
neglecting the disease. To regulate the features while the 
soul is in tumults, or to command the voice while the pas- 
sions are without restraint, is as idle as throwing odors into 
a stream when the source is polluted. 

The sapient king,* who knew better than any man the 
nature and the power of beauty, has assured us, that the 
temper of the mind has a strong influence upon the features : 
*' Wisdom maketh the face to shine," says that exquisite 
judge ; and surely no part of wisdom is more likely to pro- 
duce this amiable effect, than a placid serenity of soul. 

It will not be difficult to distinguish the true from the arti- 
ficial meekness. The former is universal and habitual ; the 
latter, local and temporary. Every young female may keep 
this rule by her, to enable her to form a just judgment of her 
own temper : if she is not as gentle to her chambermaid as 
she is to her visitor, she may rest satisfied that the spirit of 
gentleness is not in her. 

Who would not be shocked and disappointed to behold a 
well-bred young lady, soft and engaging as the doves of 
Venus, displaying a thousand graces and attractions to win 
the hearts of a large company ; and the instant they are 
gone, to see her look mad as the Pythian maid, and all the 
frightened graces driven from her furious countenance, only 

* Solomon is here understood ; but the term by whieb he is indicated^!! suits 
the dignity of one who had the reputation of bemg the imesi of men^— £o. 
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because her gown was brought home a quarter of an hour 
later than she expected, or her riband sent half a shade 
lighter or darker than she ordered ? 

All men's characters are said to proceed from their ser- 
vants; and this is more particularly true of ladies; for as 
their situations are more domestic, they lie more open to the 
inspection of their families, to whom their real characters 
are easily and perfectly known; for they seldom think it 
worth while to practise any disguise before those whose good 
opinion they do not value^ and who are obliged to submit to 
their most insupportable humors, because they are paid for it 

Among women of breeding, the exterior of gentleness is 
so uniformly assumed, and the whole manner is so perfectly 
level and uni^ that it is next to impossible for a stranger to i 
know any thing of their true dispositions by conversing with i 
them, and even the very features are so exactly regulated, r 
that physiognomy, which may sometimes be trusted among 
the vulgar, is, with the polite, a most lying science. 

A very termagant woman, if she happens also to be a very 
artful one, will be conscious she has so much to conceal, that 
the dread of betraying her real temper will make her put on 
an overacted softness, which, from its very excess, may be 
distinguished from the natural, by a penetrating eye. That 
gentleness is ever liable to be suspected for the counterfeit- 
ed, which IS so excessive as to deprive people of the proper 
use of speech and motion, or which, as Hamlet says, makes 
them lisp and amble, and nickname God's creatures. 

The countenance and manners of some very fashionable 
persons may be compared to the inscriptions on their monu- 
ments, which speak nothing but good of what is within ; but 
he who knows any thing of the world, or of the human heart, 
will no more trust to the courtesy, than he will depend on the 
epitaph. 

Among the various artifices of factitious meekness, one of 
the most frequent and most plausible, is that of affecting to 
be always equally delighted with all persons and all charac- 
ters. The society of these languid beings is without confi- 
dence^ their friendship without attachment,^ and their love 
without affection, or even preference. This insipid mode of 
conduct may be safe, but I cannot think it has either taste, 
sense, or principle in it. 

These uniformly smiling and approving ladies, who have 
neither the noble courage to reprehend vice, nor the gene* 
rous warmth to bear their honest testimony in the cause of 
virtue, conclude every one to be ill-natured who has any pen* 
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etration, and look upon a distinguishing judgment as want 
of tenderness. But they should learn, that this discernment 
does not always proceed from an uncharitable temper, but 
from that long experience and thorough knowledge of the 
world, which lead those who have it to scrutinize into the 
conduct and disposition of men, before they trust entirely 
to those fair appearances, which sometimes veil the most 
insidious purposes. 

We are perpetually mistaking the qualities and dispositions 
of our own hearts. We elevate our failings into virtues, and 
qualify our vices into weaknesses ; and hence arise so many 
false judgments respecting meekness. Self-ignorance is at 
the root of all this mischief Many ladies complain that, for 
their part, their spirit is so meek they can bear nothing ; 
whereas, if they spoke truth, they would say, their spirit is so 
high and unbroken, that they can bear nothing. Strange ! 
to plead their meekness as a reason why they cannot endure 
to be crossed, and to produce their impatience of contradiction 
as a proof of their gentleness ! 

Meekness, like most other virtues, has certain limits, which 
it no sooner exceeds than it becomes criminal. Servility of 
spirit is not gentleness, but weakness, and if allowed, under 
the specious appearances it sometimes puts on, will lead to 
the most dangerous compliances. She who hears innocence 
maligned without vindicating it, falsehood asserted without 
contradicting it, or religion profaned without resenting it, is 
not gentle, but wicked. 

To give up the cause of an innocent, injured friend, if the 
popular cry happens to be against him, is the most disgrace- 
ful weakness. This was the case of Madame de Maintenon. 
She loved the character and admired the talents of Racine ; 
she caressed him while he had no enemies, but wanted the 
greatness of mind, or rather the common justice, to protect 
him against their resentment when he had ; and her favorite 
was abandoned to the suspicious jealousy of the king, when 
a prudent remonstrance might have preserved him. — But her 
tameness, if not absolute connivance in the great massacre 
of the Protestants, in whose church she had been bred, is 
a far more guilty instance of her weakness; an instance 
which, in spite of all her devotional zeal and incomparable 
prudence, will disqualify her from shining in the annals of 
good women, however she may be entitled to figure among 
the great and the fortunate. Compare her conduct with that 
of her undaunted and pious countryman and contemporary, 
Bougi, who, when Louis would have prevailed on him to le- 
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Donnce his religion for a commiBsion or a goTeminent, noblj 
replied, " If I could be penmaded to betray my God fiv a 
marshad's staff, I might betray my king ibr a bribe of mach 
less consequence." 

Meekness is imperfect, if it be not both active and pas- 
sive ; if it will not enable us to subdue our own passicMiB and 
resentments, as well as qualify us to bear patiently the passioM 
and resentments of others. 

Befo»e we give way to any vicdent emotion of anger, it 
would, perhaps, be worth while to consider the object which 
excites it, and to reflect for a moment, whether the thing we 
so ardently desire, or so vehemently resent, be really of as 
much importance to us, as that delightful tranquillity of soul, 
which we renounce in pursuit of it. If, on a fair calculation, 
we find we are not likely to get as much as we are sure to 
lose, then, putting all religious considerations out of the ques- 
tion, common sense and human policy will tell us, we have 
made a foolish and unprofitable exchange. Inward quiet is 
a part of one's self; the object of our resentment may be only 
a matter of opinion ; and certainly, what makes a portion of 
our actual happiness ought to be too dear to us to be sacri^ 
iiced for a trifling, foreign, perhaps imaginary good. 

The most pointed satire I remember to have read, on a 
mind enslaved by anger, is an observation of Seneca's. 
^* Alexander," said he, " had two friends, Clitus and Lysima* 
ohus ; the one he exposed to a lion, the other to himself: he 
who was turned loose to the beast escaped ; but Clitus was 
murdered, for he was turned loose to an angry man." 

A passionate woman's happiness is never in her own 
keeping : it is the sport of accident, and the slave of events. 
It is in the power of her acquaintance, her servants, but 
chiefly of her enemies, and all her comforts lie at the mercy 
of others. So far from being willing to learn of him who 
was meek and lowly, she considers meekness as the want of 
a becoming spirit, and lowliness as a despicable and vulgar 
meanness. And an imperious woman will so little covet the 
ornament of a meek and quiet spirit, that it is almost the 
only ornament she will not be solicitous to wear. But re- 
sentment is a very expensive vice. How dearly has it cost 
its votaries, even from the sin of Cain, the first offender in this 
kind ! ** It is cheaper (says a pious writer) to forgive, and 
save the charges." 

If it were only for mere human reasons, it would turn to a 
better account to be patient : nothing defeats the malice of 
an enemy like a spirit of forbearance ; the return of rage far 
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rage cannot be so effectually provoking. True gentleness, 
like an impenetrable armor, repels the most pointed shafts 
of malice ; they cannot pierce through this invulnerable shield, 
but either fall hurtless to the ground, or return to wound the 
hand that shot them. 

A meek spirit will not look out of itself for happiness, be- 
cause it finds a constant banquet at home ; yet, by a sort of 
divine alchemy, it will convert all external events to its own 
profit, and be able to deduce some good, even from the most 
unpromising : it will extract comfort and satisfaction from the 
most barren circumstances ; it will " suck honey out of the 
rock, and oil out of the flin^ rock.'' 

But the supreme excellence of this complacent quality is, 
that it naturally disposes the mind where it resides to the 
practice of every other that is amiable. Meekness may be 
called the pioneer of all the other virtues, which levels every 
obstruction, and smooths every difficulty that might impede 
their entrance, or retard their progress. 

The peculiar importance and value of this amiable virtue 
may be further seen in its permanency. Honors and digni- 
ties are transient ; beauty and riches, firail and fiigacious to 
a proverb. Would not the truly wise, therefore, wish to have 
some one possession, which they might call their own in the 
severest exigences ? But this wish can only be accomplished 
by acquiring and maintaining that calm and absolute sel& 
possession, which, as the world had no hand in giving, 
it cannot, by the most malicious exertion of its power, 
take away. 



^ THOUGHTS 

ov 
THE CULTIVATION OF THE HEART AND TEMPER, 

IN THE 

EDUCATION OF DAUGHTERS. 



I HAVE not the foolish presumption to imagine, that I can 
offer any thing new on a subject which has been so success- 
fiilly treated by many able and learned writers. I would 
only, with all possible deference, beg leave to hazard a few 
short remarks on that part of the subject of education, which 
I would call the education of the heart, I am well aware, 
that this part also has not been less skilfully and forcibly dis- 
cussed than the rest, though I cannot, at the same time, 
help remarking, that it does not appear to have been so much 
adopted into common practice. 

It appears, then, that notwithstanding the great and real 
improvements which have been made in the affair of female 
education, and notwithstanding the more enlarged and gen- 
erous views of it which prevail in the present day, that there 
is still a very material defect, which it is not, in general, 
enough the object of attention to remove. This defect seems 
to consist in this, that too little regard is paid to the dispo- 
sitions of the mind, that the indications of the temper are 
not properly cherished, nor the affections of the heart suffi- 
ciently regulated. 

In the first education of girls, as far as the customs which 
fashion establishes are right, they should undoubtedly be 
followed. Let the exterior be made a considerable object of 
attention, but let it not be the principal, let it not be the only 
one. Let the graces be industriously cultivated, but let them 
not be cultivated at the expense of the virtues. Let the 
arms, the head, the whole person be carefully polished, but 
let not the heart be the only portion of the human anatomy 
which shall be totally overlooked. 

The neglect of this cultivation seems to proceed as much 
from a bad taste, as from a false principle. The generality 
of people form their judgment of education by slight and sud- 
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den appearances, which is certainly a wrong way of deter- 
mining. Music, dancing, and languages gratify those who 
teach them, by perceptible and almost immediate effects; 
and, when there happens to be no imbecility in the pupil, 
nor deficiency in the master, every superficial observer can, 
in some measure, judge of the progress. The effects of most 
of these accomplishments address themselves to the senses ; 
and there are more who can see and hear, than there are 
who can judge and reflect. 

. Personal perfection is not only more obvious, it is also 
more rapid ; and, even in very accomplished characters, ele- 
gance usually precedes principle. 

But the heart, that natural seat of evil propensities, that 
little, troublesome empire of the passions, is led to what is 
right by slow motions and imperceptible degrees. It must 
be admonished by reproof, and allured by kindness. Its 
liveliest advances are frequently impeded by the obstinacy 
of prejudice, and its brightest promises oflen obscured by the 
tempests of passion. It is slow in its acquisition of virtue, 
and reluctant in its approaches to piety. 

There is another reason, which proves this mental cultiva* 
tion to be more important, as well as more difficult, than any 
other part of education. In the usual fashionable accom^' 
plishments, the business of acquiring them is almost always 
getting forwards, and one difficulty is conquered before 
another is suffered to show itself; for a prudent teacher will 
level the road his pupil is to pass, and smooth the inequalities 
which might retard her progress. 

But in morals (which should be the great object constantly 
kept in view), the task is far more difficult. The unruly and 
turbulent desires of the heart are not so obedient ; one passicm 
will start up before another is suppressed. The subduing 
Hercules cannot cut off the heads so oflen as the prolific 
Hydra can produce them, nor fell the stubborn Antaeus so 
fast as he can recruit his strength, and rise in vigorous and 
repeated opposition. 

If all the accomplishments could be bought at the price 
of a single virtue, the purchase would be infinitely dear! 
And, however startling it may sound, I think it is, notwith- 
standing, true, that the labors of a good and wise mother, 
who is anxious for her daughter's most important interests, 
will seem to be at variance with those of her instructers. 
She will doubtless rejoice at her progress in any polite art, 
but she will rejoice with trembling — humility and piety form 
the solid and durable basis, on which she wishes to raise the 
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•iiperstructure of the accomplishments^ while the accompIislK 
ments themselves are frequently of that unsteady nature, that 
if the foundation is not secured, in proportion as the building 
IB enlarged, it will be overloaded and destroyed by those very 
ornaments which were intended U> embellish what they have 
contributed to ruin. 

The more ostensible qualifications should be carefully reg- 
ulated, or they will be in danger of putting to flight the 
modest train of retreating virtues, which caiuiot safely sab* 
aist before the bold eye of public observation, or bear the 
bolder tongue of impudent and audacious flattery. A tender 
mother cannot but feel an honest triumph, in contemplating 
those excellences in her daughter which deserve applause, 
but she will also shudder at the vanity which that applause 
may excite, and at those hitherto unknown ideas which it 
nay awaken. 

The master — ^it b his interest and perhaps his duty — will 
naturally teach a girl to set her improvements in the most 
conspicuous point of light. Sefaire valoir, is the great prin* 
ciple industriously inculcated into her young heart, and seems 
to be considered as a kind of fundamental maxim in educa- 
tion. It is, however, the certain and effectual seed, from 
which a thousand yet unborn vanities will spring. This 
dangerous doctrine (which yet is not without its uses) will be 
counteracted by the prudent mother, not in so many words, 
but by a watchful and scarcely perceptible dexterity. Such 
a one will be more careful to have the talents of her daugh- 
ter cultivated than exhibited. '^ 

One would be led to imagine, by the common mode of fe- 
aaale education, that life consisted of one universal holiday^ 
and that the only contest was, who should be best enabled to 
excel in the sports and games that were to be celebrated on 
it. Merely wnamental accomplishments will but indifierent- 
ly qualify a woman to perform the duties of life, though it is 
highly proper she should possess them, in order to furnish the 
amusements of it. But is it right to spend so large a portion 
ef life without some preparation for the business of living? 
A lady may speak a little French and Italian, repeat a few 
passages in a theatrical tone, play and sing, have her dress- 
ing-room hung with her own drawings, and her person cov* 
ered with her own tambour-work, and may, notwithstanding, 
have been very badly educated. Yet I am far from attempt- 
mg to depreciate the value of these qualiflcations ; they are 
most of them not only highly becoming, but oflen indiq>en8ably 
necessary, and apoUte education cannot be perfected without 
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them. But as the world seems to be very well apprized of 
their importance, there is the less occasion to insist on their 
utility. Yet, though well-bred young women should learn to 
dance, sing, recite, and draw, the end of a good education 
is not that they may become dancers, singers, players, or 
painters ; its real object is, to make them good daughters, 
good wives, good mistresses, good members of society, and 
good Christians. The above qualifications, therefore, are 
intended to adorn their leisure, not to employ their lives ; for 
an amiable and wise woman will always have something bet- 
ter to value herself on than these advantages, which, how- 
ever captivating, are still but subordinate parts of a truly ex* 
cellent character. 

But I am afraid parents themselves sometimes contribute 
to the error of which I am complaining. Do they not oflen 
set a higher value on those acquisitions which are calculated 
to attract observation, and catch the eye of the multitude, 
than on those which are valuable, permanent, and internal? 
Are they not sometimes more solicitous about the opinion of 
others, respecting their children, than about the real advan- 
tage and happiness of the children themselves ? To an inju- 
dicious and superficial eye, the best educated girl may make 
the least brilliant figure, as she will probably have less flip- 
pancy in her manner, and less repartee in her expression ; 
and her acquirements, to borrow Bishop Sprat's idea, will be 
rather " enamelled than embossed." But her merit will be 
known and acknowledged by all who come near enough to 
discern, and have taste enough to distinguish. It will be 
understood and admired by the man whose happiness she is 
one day to make, whose family she is to govern, and whose 
children she is to educate. He will not seek for her in the 
haunts of dissipation, for he knows he shall not find her 
there ; but he will seek for her in the bosom of retirement, 
in the practice of every domestic virtue, in the exertion of 
every amiable accomplishment, exerted in the shade, to en- 
liven retirement, to heighten the endearing pleasures of social 
intercourse, and to embellish the narrow but charming circle 
of family delights. To this amiable purpose, a truly good 
and well-educated young lady will dedicate her more elegant 
accomplishments, instead of exhibiting them to attract ad- 
miration, or depress inferiority. 

Young girls, who have more vivacity than understanding, 
will oflen make a sprightly figure in conversation. But this 
agreeable talent for entertaining others is firequently dangeiw 
ous to themselves ; nor is it by any means to be desired or 
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encouraged very early in life. This immaturity of wit is help* 
ed on by frivolous reading, which will produce its effect in 
much less time than books of solid instruction ; for the imagi- 
nation is touched sooner than the understanding ; and effects 
are more rapid as they are more pernicious. Conversation 
should be the result of education, not the precursor of it. It 
is a golden fruit, when suffered to grow gradually on the tree 
of knowledge ; but, if precipitated by forced and unnatural 
means, it will in the end become vapid, in proportion as it is 
artificial. 

The best effects of a careful and religious education are 
often very remote : they are to be discovered in future scenes, 
and exhibited in untried connections. Every event of life 
will be putting the heart into fresh situations, and making 
demands on its prudence, its firmness, its integrity, or its 
piety. Those whose business it is to form it, can foresee 
none of these situations ; yet, as far as human wisdom will 
allow, they must enable it to provide for them all, with an 
humble dependence on the divine assistance. A well-disci- 
plined soldier must learn and practise all his evolutions, 
though he does not know on what service his leader may 
command him, by what foe he shall be attacked, nor what 
mode of combat the enemy may use. 

One great art of education consists in not suffering the I 

feelings to become too acute by unnecessary awakening, nor 
too obtuse by the want of exertion. The former renders them 
the source of calamity, and totally ruins the temper ; while 
the latter blunts and debases them, and produces a didl, cold 
and selfish spirit. For the mind is an instrument, which, if 
wound too high, will lose its sweetness, and if not enough 
strained, will abate of its vigor. 

How cruel is it to extinguish, by neglect or unkindness, 
the precious sensibility of an open temper, to chill the amia- 
ble glow of an ingenuous soul, and to quench the bright 
flame of a noble and generous spirit ! These are of higher 
worth than all the documents of learning, of dearer price 
than all the advantages which can be derived from the most 
refined and artificial mode of education. 

'' But sensibility and delicacy, and an ingenuous temper, 
make no part of education,'' exclaims the pedagogue : << they 
are reducible to no class — they come under no article of in- 
struction — they belong neither to languages nor to music." 
What an error ! They are a part of education, and of in- 
finitely more value 

Than all their pedant discipline e'er knew. 
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It is true they are ranged under no class, but they are supe- 
rior to all ; they are of more esteem than languages or music, 
for they are the language of the heart, and the music of the 
according passions. Yet this sensibility is, in many in- 
stances, so far from being cultivated, that it is not uncommon 
to see those who affect more than usual sagacity, cast a smile 
of supercilious pity at any indication of a warm, generous, or 
enthusiastic temper in the lively and the young ; as much as 
to say, " They will know better, and will have more discretion 
when they are older/' But every appearance of amiable 
simplicity, or of honest shame, nature's hasty conscience, 
will be dear to sensible hearts ; they will carefully cherish 
every such indication in a young female ; for they will per- 
ceive that it is this temper, wisely cultivated, which will one 
day make her enamored of the loveliness of virtue, and the 
beauty of holiness ; from which she will acquire a taste for 
the doctrines of religion, and a spirit to perform the duties of 
it. And those who wish to make her ashamed of this charm- 
ing temper, and seek to dispossess her of it. Will, it is to be 
feared, give her nothing better in exchange. But whoever 
reflects at all, will easUy discern how carefully this enthu- 
siasm is to be directed, and how judiciously its redundances 
are to be lopped away. 

Prudence is not natural to children ; they can, however, 
substitute art in its stead. But is it not much better that a 
girl should discover the faults incident to her age, than con- 
ceal them under this dark and impenetrable veil ? I could 
almost venture to assert, that there is something more becom- 
ing in the very errors of nature, where they are undisguised, 
than in the affectation of virtue itself, where the reality is 
wanting. And I am so far from being an admirer of prodi- 
gies, that I am extremely apt to suspect them ; and am al- 
ways infinitely better pleased with nature in her more com- 
mon modes of operation. The precise and premature wis- 
dom which some girls have cunning enough to assume, is of 
a more dangerous tendency than any of their natural faUings 
can be, as it effectually covers those secret bad dispositions, 
which, if they displayed themselves, might be rectified. The 
hypocrisy of assuming virtues which are not inherent in the 
heart, prevents the growth and disclosure of those real ones, 
which it is the great end of education to cultivate. 

But if the natural indications of the temper are to be sup- 
pressed and stifled, where are the diagnostics by which the 
state of the mind is to be known? The wise Author of all 
things, who did nothing in vain, doubtless intended them aa 
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Bjmptoms, by which to judge of the diseases of the heart ; and 
it is impossible diseases should be cured before they are 
known. If the stream be so cut off as to prevent commoni- 
cation, or so choked up as to defeat discoyery, how shall we 
ever reach the source, out of which are the issues of life? 

This cunning, which, of all the different dispositions girb 
discover, is most to be dreaded, is increased by nothing so 
much as by fear. If those about them express violent and 
unreasonable anger at every trivial offence, it will always 
promote this temper, and will very frequently create it, where 
there was a natural tendency to frankness. The indiscreet 
transports of rage, which many betray on every slight occa- 
sion, and the little distinction they make between venial errors 
and premeditated crimes, naturally dispose a child to conceal 
what she does not, however, care to suppress. Anger in one 
will not remedy the faults of another ; for how can an instru- 
ment of sin cure sin ? If a girl is kept in a state of perpet- 
ual and slavish terror, she wUl perhaps have artifice enough 
to conceal those propensities which she knows are wrong, or 
those actions which she thinks are most obnoxious to punish- 
ment. But, nevertheless, she will not cease to indulge those 
propensities, and to commit those actions, when she can do 
it with impunity. 

Good dispositions, of themselves, will go but a very little 
way, unless they are confirmed into good principles. And 
this cannot be effected but by a careful course of religious 
instruction, and a patient and laborious cultivation of the 
moral temper. 

But, notwithstanding girls should not be treated with un- 
kindness, nor the first openings of the passions blighted by 
cold severity, yet I am of opinion that young females should 
be accustomed very early in life to a certain degree of re- 
straint. The natural cast of character, and the moral dis- 
tinctions between the sexes, should not be disregarded, even 
in childhood. That bold, independent, enterprizing spirit, 
which is so much admired in boys, should not, when it hap- 
pens to discover itself in the other sex, be encouraged, bat 
suppressed. Girls should be taught to give up their opinions 
betimes, and not pertinaciously to carry on a dispute, even 
if they should know themselves to be in the right. I do not 
mean, that they should be robbed of the liberty of private 
judgment, but that they should by no means be encouraged 
to contract a contentious or contradictory turn. It is of the 
greatest importance to their future happiness, that they should 
acquire a submissive temper and a forbearing spiri^ ; for jti» 
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a lesson which the world will not fail to make them frequently 
practise, when they come abroad into it, and they will not 
practise it the worse for having learnt it the sooner. These 
early restraints, in the limitation here meant, are so far from 
being an effect of cruelty, that they are the most indubitable 
marks of affection, and are the more meritorious, as they are 
severe trials of tenderness. But all the beneficial effects, 
which a mother can expect from this watchfulness, will be 
entirely defeated, if it is practised occasionally, and not 
habitually, and if it ever appears to be used to gratify caprice, 
ill-humor, or resentment. 

Those who have children to educate ought to be extremely 
patient : it is indeed a labor of love. They should reflect, 
that extraordinary talents are neither essential to the well- 
being of society, nor to the happiness of individuals. If that 
had been the case, the beneficent Father of the universe 
would not have made them so rare. For it is as easy for an 
almighty Creator to produce a Newton, as an ordinary man ; 
and he could have made those powers common which we 
now consider as wonderful, without any miraculous exertion 
of his omnipotence, if the existence of many Newtons had 
been necessary to the perfection of his wise and gracious plan. 

Surely, therefore, there is more piety, as well as more sense, 
in laboring to improve the talents which children actually 
have, than in lamenting that they do not possess supernatural 
endowments or angelic perfections. A passage of Lord 
Bacon's furnishes an admirable incitement for endeavoring 
to carry the amiable and Christian grace of charity to its 
farthest extent, instead of indulging an over-anxious care for 
more brilliant but less important acquisitions. ** The desire 
of power in excess (says he) caused the angels to fall : the 
desire of knowledge in excess caused man to fall ; but in 
charity is no excess, neither can men nor angels come into 
danger by it." 

A girl who has docility will seldom be found to want un- 
derstanding enough for all the purposes of a social, a happy, 
and a useful life. And when we behold the tender hope 
of fond and anxious love blasted by disappointment, the de- 
fect will as oflen be discovered to proceed from the neglect or 
the error of cultivation, as from the natural temper ; and those 
who lament the evil, will sometimes be found to have occa- 
sioned it. 

It is as injudicious for parents to set out with too sanguine 
a dependence on the merit of their children, as it is for them 
to be discouraged at every repulse. When theur wishes ara 
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defeated in this or that particular instance, where they had 
treasured up some darling expectation, this is so far firoo 
being a reason for relaxing their attention, that it ought to 
be an additional motive for redoubling it. Those who hope 
to do a great deal, must not expect to do every thing. If 
they know any thing of the malignity of sin, the blindness 
of prejudice, or the corruption of the human heart, they will 
also know, that that heart will always remain, afler the very 
best possible education, full of infirmity and imperfection. 
Extraordinary allowances, therefore, must be made for the 
weakness of nature in this its weakest state. Afler much is 
done, much will remain to do, and much, very much, will 
still be left undone ; for this regulation of the passions and 
affections cannot be the work of education alone, without the 
concurrence of divine grace operating on the heart. Why 
then should parents repine, if their efforts are not always 
crowned with immediate success? They should consider, 
that they are not educating cherubims and seraphims, but 
men and women ; creatures, who, at their best estate, are alto- 
gether vanity: how little then can be expected from them in 
the weakness and imbecility of infancy ! I have dwelt on 
this part of the subject the longer, because I ami certain that 
many, who have set out with a warm and active zeal, have 
cooled on the very first discouragement, and have afterwards 
almost totally remitted their vigilance, through a criminal 
kind of despair. 

Great allowances must be made for a profusion of gayety, 
loquacity, and even indiscretion in children, that there may 
be animation enough left to supply an active and useful char- 
acter, when the first fermentation of the youthful passions 
is over, and the redundant spirits shall come to subside. 

If it be true, as a consummate judge of human nature has 
observed. 

That not a vanity is given in vain, 

it is also true, that there is scarcely a single passion, which 
may not be turned to some good account, if prudently recti- 
fied, and skilfully turned into the road of some neighboring 
virtue. It cannot be violently bent, or unnaturally forced 
towards an object of a totally opposite nature, but may be 
gradually inclined towards a correspondent but superior affec- 
tion. Anger, hatred, resentment, and ambition, the most 
restless and turbulent passions which shake and distract the 
human soul, may be led to become the most active opposers 
of sin, after having been its most successful instruments. 
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Our anger, for instance, which can never be totally subdued, 
may be made to turn against ourselves, for our weak and im- 
perfect obedience — our hatred against every species of vice 
— our ambition, which will not be discarded, may be en* 
nobled : it will not change its name, but its object ; it will 
despise what it lately valued, nor be contented to grasp at 
less than immortality. 

Thus the joys, fears, hopes, desires, all the passions and 
affections, which separate in various currents from the soul, 
will, if directed into their proper channels, after having fer- 
tilized wherever they have flowed, return again to swell and 
enrich the parent source. 

That the very passions which appear the most uncontrolla- 
ble and unpromising, may be intended, in the great scheme 
of Providence, to answer some important purpose, is remark- 
ably evidenced in the character and history of Saint Paul. 
A remark on this subject by an ingenious old Spanish writer, 
which I will here take the liberty to translate, will better 
illustrate my meaning. 

" To convert the bitterest enemy into the most zealous ad- 
vocate, is the work of God for the instruction of man. Plu- 
tarch has observed, that the medical science would be brought 
to the utmost perfection, when poison should be converted 
into physic. Thus, in the mortal disease of Judaism and 
idolatry, our blessed Lord converted the adder's venom of 
Saul the persecutor into that cement which made Paul the 
chosen vessel. That manly activity, that restless ardor, that 
burning zeal for the law of his fathers, that ardent thirst for 
the blood of Christians, did the Son of God find necessary in 
the man who was one day to become the defender of his 8uf> 
fering people." * 

To win the passions, therefore, over to the cause of virtue, 
answers a much nobler end than their extinction would possi- 
bly do, even if that could be effected. But it is their nature 
never to observe a neutrality ; they are either rebels or aux- 
iliaries, and an enemy subdued is an ally obtained. If I may 
be allowed to change the allusion so soon, I would say, that 
the passions also resemble fires, which are friendly and bene- 
ficiaJ when under proper direction, but if suffered to blaze 
without restraint, they carry devastation along with them, and, 

* Obras de Quevedo, vida de San Pablo Apostol. [Francisco Quevedo de 
Villegas^ bora at ViUeneuve d'\ Infantado, in Spain, in 1570, and died there in 
1646. His works, printed at Brussels (3 vob.f^ consist of poems, romances, 
fotires, and some religious pieces, among whicli is the one here quoted.-^ElD.} 
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if totally extinguished, leave the benighted mind in a state of 
cold and comfortless inanity. 

But, in speaking of the usefulness of the passions, as instru- 
ments of virtue, envy and lying must always be excepted : 
these, I am persuaded, must either go on in still progressire 
mischief, or else be radically cured, before any good can be 
expected from the heart which has been infected with them. 
For I never will believe that envy, though passed through all 
the moral strainers, can be refined into a virtuous emulation, 
or lying improved into an agreeable turn for innocent inven- 
tion. Almost all the other passions may be made to take an 
amiable hue ; but these two must either be totally extirpated, 
or be always contented to preserve their original deformitj, 
and to wear their native black. 



ON 
THE IMPORTANCE OF RELIGION 

TO THE 

FEMALE CHARACTER. 



Various are the reasons why the greater part of mankind 
cannot apply themselves to arts or letters. Particular studies 
are only suited to the capacities of particular persons. Some 
are incapable of applying to them from the delicacy of their 
sex, some from the unsteadiness of youth, and others fr(Mn 
the imbecility of age. Many are precluded by the narrow- 
ness of their education, and many by the straitness of their 
fortune. The wisdom of God is wonderfully manifested in 
this happy and well-ordered diversity in the powers and 
properties of his creatures ; since, by thus admirably suiting 
the agent to the action, the whole scheme of human affairs 
is carried on with the most agreeing and consistent economy, 
and no chasm is left for want of an object to fill it, exactly 
suited to its nature. 

But in the great and universal concern of religion, both 
sexes, and all ranks, are equally interested. The truly cath- 
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olic spirit of Christianity accommodates itself, with an aston- 
ishing condescension, to the circumstances of the whole 
human race. It rejects none on account of their pecuniary 
wants, their personal infirmities, or their intellectual defi- 
ciencies. No superiority of parts is the least recommenda- 
tion, nor is any depression of fortune the smallest objection. 
None are too wise to be excused fi'om performing the duties 
of religion, nor are any too poor to be excluded firom the 
consolations of its promises. 

If we admire the wisdom of God, in having furnished dii^ 
ferent degrees of intelligence, so exactly adapted to their 
different destinations, and in haying fitted every part of his 
stupendous work, not only to serve its own immediate pur- 
pose, but also to contribute to the beauty and perfection of 
the whole, how much more ought we to adore that goodness 
which has perfected the divine plan, by appointing one wide, 
comprehensive, and universal means of salvation ! a salvation 
which all are invited to partake, by a means which all are 
capable of using ; which nothing but voluntary blindness can 
prevent our comprehending, and nothing but wilful error can 
hinder us firom embracing. 

The muses are coy, and will only be wooed and won by 
some highly-favored suitors. The sciences are lofty, and 
will not stoop to the reach of ordinary capacities. But " wis- 
dom (by which the royal preacher means piety) is a loving 
spirit ; she is easily seen of them that love her, and found of 
all such as seek her.'' Nay, she is so accessible and con- 
descending, ** that she preventeth them that desire her, mak- 
ing herself first known unto them." 

We are told by the same animated writer, " that wisdom 
is the breath of the power of God." How infinitely superior, 
in grandeur and sublimity, is this description to the origin of 
the toisdom of the heathens, as described by their poets and 
mythologists ! In the exalted strains of the Hebrew poetry, 
we read, that *' wisdom is the brightness of the everlasting 
light, the unspotted mirror of the power of God, and the 
image of his goodness." 

The philosophical author of *' The Defence of Learning " 
observes, that knowledge has something of venom and malig- 
nity in it, when taken without its proper corrective ; and 
what that is, the inspired Saint Paul teaches us, by placing it 
as the immediate antidote — *^ Knowledge pufieth up, but 
charity edifieth." Perhaps it is the vanity of human, wisdom, 
unchastised by this correcting principle, which has made so 
many infidels. It may proceed firom the arrogance of a sel& 
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mifficient pride, that some philosophers disdain to acknoiri- 
edge their belief in a Being, who has judged proper to cod* 
ceal from them the infinite wisdom of his counsels ; who (to 
borrow the lofty language of the man of Uz) refused to coih 
suit them when he laid the foundations of the earth, when 
he shut up the sea with doors, and made the clouds the 
garment thereof 

A man must be an infidel either firom pride, prejudice, or 
bad education : he cannot be one unawares, or by surprise; 
for infidelity is not occasioned by sudden impulse or Yiolent 
temptation. He may be hurried by some vehement desire 
into an immoral action, at which he will blush in his cooler 
moments, and which he will lament as the sad effect of a 
spirit unsubdued by religion ; but infidelity is a calm, consid- 
erate act, which cannot plead the weakness of the heart, or 
the seduction of the senses. Even good men frequently fkfl 
in their duty, through the infirmities of nature, and the aUare- 
ments of the world ; but the infidel errs on a plan, on a 
settled and deliberate principle. 

But though the minds of men are sometimes fatally infect* 
ed with this disease, either through unhappy prepossession, 
or some of the other causes above mentioned, yet I am un- 
willing to believe that there is in nature so monstrously in- 
congruous a being as ^female infidel. The least reflectioD 
on the temper, the character, and the education of women, 
makes the mind revolt with horror from an idea so improb- 
able and so unnatural. 

May I be allowed to observe that, in general, the minds 
of girls seem more aptly prepared in their early youth for the 
reception of serious impressions than those of the other sex, 
and that their less exposed situations in more advanced life 
qualify them better for the preservation of them ? The daugb* 
ters (of good parents, I mean) are often more carefully in* 
structed in their religious duties than the sons, and this fiom 
a variety of causes. They are not so soon sent from under 
the paternal eye into the bustle of the world, and so early 
exposed to the contagion of bad example : their hearts are 
naturally more flexible, soft, and liable to any kind of impres- 
sion the forming hand may stamp on them ; and, lastly, as 
they do not receive the same classical education with boys, 
their feeble minds are not obliged at once to receive and sep- 
arate the precepts of Christianity and the documents of 
pagan philosophy. The necessity of doing this perhaps 
somewhat weakens the serious impressions of young men, at 
least till the understanding is formed ; and confuses their 
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ideas of piety, by mixing them with so much heterogeneous 
matter. They only casually read, or hear read, the Scrip- 
tures of truth, while they are obliged to learn by heart, con- 
strue and repeat, the poetical fables of the less than human 
gods of the ancients. And, as the excellent author of ** The 
Internal Evidence of the Christian Religion " * observes, 
'* Nothing has so much contributed to corrupt the true spirit 
of the Christian institution, as that partiality which we con- 
tract, in our earliest education, for the manners of pagan 
antiquity." 

Girls, therefore, who do not contract this early partiality, 
ought to have a clearer notion of their religious duties : they 
are not obliged, at an age when the judgment is so weak^ to 
distinguish between the doctrines of Zeno, of Epicurus, and 
of Christ ; and to embarrass their minds with the various 
morals which were taught in the Porch, in the Academy, and 
on the Mount. 

It is presumed that these remarks cannot possibly be so 
misunderstood, as to be construed into the least disrespect to 
literature, or a want of the highest reverence for a learned 
education, the basis of all elegant knowledge : they are only 
intended, with all proper deference, to point out to young 
women that, however inferior their advantages of acquiring a 
knowledge of the belles-lettres are to those of the other sex, 
yet it depends on themselves not to be surpassed in this most 
important of all studies, for which their abilities are equal, 
and their opportunities perhaps greater. 

But the mere exemption from infidelity is so small a part 
of the religious character, that I hope no one will attempt to 
claim any merit from this negative sort of goodness, or value 
herself merely for not being the very worst thing she possibly 
can be. Let no mistaken girl fancy she gives a proof of her 
wit by her want of piety, or that a contempt of things serious 
and sacred will exalt her understanding, or raise her charac- 
ter, even in the opinion of the most avowed male infidels. 
For one may venture to affirm, that with all their profligate 
ideas, both of women and of religion, neither Bolingbroke, 
Wharton, Buckingham, nor even Lord Chesterfield himself, 
would have esteemed a woman the more for her being 
irreligious. 

With whatever ridicule a polite freethinker may affect to 
treat religion himself, he wUl think it necessary his wife 
should entertain different notions of it. He may pretend to 

* Soame Jenyns, Eaq. 
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despise it as a matter of (pinion, depending on creeds and 
systems ; but, if he is a man of sense, he will know the yalae 
of it, as a governing principle, which is to influence her con- 
duct and direct her actions. If he sees her unaffectedly sin- 
cere in the practice of her religious duties, it wiU be a secret 
pledge to him that she will be equally exact in fulfilling the 
conjugal ; for he can have no reasonable dependence on her 
attachment to him, if he has no opinion of her fidelity to Grod ; 
for she who neglects first duties gives but an indifferent proof 
of her disposition to fill up inferior ones ; and how can a man 
of any understanding (whatever his own religious professions 
may be) trust that woman with the care of his family, and the 
education of his children, who wants herself the best incen- 
tive to a virtuous life, the belief that she is an accountable 
creature, and the reflection that she has an immortal soul. 

Cicero spoke it as the highest commendation of Cato's 
character, that he embraced philosophy, not for the sake of 
disputing like a philosopher, but of living like one. The 
chief purpose of Christian knowledge is to promote the great 
end of a Christian life. Every rational woman should, no 
doubt, be able to give a reason of the hope that is in her ; but 
this knowledge is best acquired, and the duties consequent 
on it best performed, by reading books of plain piety and 
practical devotion, and not by entering into the endless fends, 
and engaging in the unprofitable contentions, of partial con- 
troversialists. Nothinor is more unamiable than the narrow 
spirit of party zeal, nor more disgusting than to hear a woman 
deal out judgments, and denounce vengeance, against any 
one who happens to differ from her in some opinion, perhaps 
of no real importance, and which, it is probable, she may be 
just as wrong in rejecting, as the object of her censure is in 
embracing. A furious and unmercifiil female bigot wanders 
as far beyond the limits prescribed to her sex, as a Thalestris 
or a Joan d' Arc. Violent debate has made as few converts as 
the sword, and both these instruments are particularly unbe- 
coming when wielded by a female hand. 

But, though no one will be fi-ightened out of their opinions, 
yet they may be persuaded out of them : they may be touched 
by the affecting earnestness of serious conversation, and allur- 
ed by the attractive beauty of a consistently serious life. And 
while a young woman ought to dread the name of a wran- 
gling polemic, it is her duty to aspire after the honorable char- 
acter of a sincere Christian. But this dignified character 
she can by no means deserve, if she is ever afi'aid to avow 
her principles, or ashamed to defend them. A profligate, who 
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makes it a point to ridicule every thing which comes under 
the appearance of formal instruction, will be disconcerted at 
the spirited yet modest rebuke of a pious young woman. But 
there is as much efficacy in the manner of reproving profane- 
ness, as in the words. If she corrects it with moroseness, she 
defeats the effect of her remedy, by her unskilful manner of 
administering it If, on the other hand, she affects to defend 
the insulted cause of God in a faint tone of voice, and studied 
ambiguity of phrase, or with an air of levity, and a certain 
expression of pleasure in her eyes, which proves she is secretly 
delighted with what she pretends to censure, she injures reli- 
gion much more than he did who publicly profaned it ; for 
she plainly indicates, either that she does not believe or re- 
spect what she professes. The other attacked it as an open foe ; 
she betrays it as a false friend. No one pays any regard to 
the opinion of an avowed enemy ; but the desertion or treach- 
ery of a professed friend is dangerous indeed ! 

It is a strange notion, which prevails in the world, that re- 
ligion only belongs to the old and the melancholy, and that it 
is not worth while to pay the least attention to it, while we 
are capable of attending to any thing else. They allow it to 
be proper enough for the clergy, whose business it is, and for 
the aged, who have not spirits for any business at all. But 
till they can prove, that none except the clergy and the 
aged die, it must be confessed that this is most wretched 
reasoning. 

Great injury is done to the interests of religion, by placing 
it in a gloomy and unamiable light. It is sometimes spoken 
of, as if it would actually make a handsome woman ugly, or 
a young one vnrinkled. But can any thing be more absurd 
than to represent the beauty of holiness as the source of 
deformity 1 

There are few, perha^, so entirely plunged in business, or 
absorbed in pleasure, as not to intend, at some future time, 
to set about a religious life in good earnest. But then they 
consider it as a kind of dernier ressort, and think it prudent 
to defer flying to this disagreeable refuge till they have no 
relish left for any thing else. Do they forget, that to perform 
this great business well requires all the strength of their youth, 
and all the vigor of their unimpaired capacities? To con- 
firm this assertion, they may observe how much the slightest 
indisposition, even in the most active season of life, disorders 
every faculty, and disqualifies them for attending to the most 
ordinary affairs ; and then let them reflect how litde able the j 
will be to transact the most important of all business, in the 
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moment of excruciating pain, or in the day of cmiTeml 
debility. 

When the senses are palled with excessive gratification; 
irhen the eye is tired with seeing, and the ear with hearing; 
when the spirits are so sunk, that the grasshopper is heeame 
a burden, how shall the blunted apprehension be capable of 
understanding a new science, or the worn-out heart be aUe 
to relish a new pleasure ? 

To put off religion till we have lost all taste for amuse- 
ment ; to refuse listening to the voice of the charmer, till our 
enfeebled organs can no longer listen to the voice of " singing 
men and singing women,'' and not to devote our days tobeav- 
en till we have ** no pleasure in them " ourselves, is but an 
ungracious offering. And it is a wretched sacrifice to the 
God of heaven, to present him with the remnants of decayed 
appetites, and the leavings of extinguished passions. 



MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS 

ON 

GENIUS, TASTE, GOOD SENSE • &c. 



Good sense is as different fi'om genius as perception is from 
invention ; yet, though distinct qualities, they firequently sob* 
sist together. It is altogether opposite to unt, but by no 
means inconsistent with it. It is not science, for there is 
such a thing as unlettered good sense ; yet, though it is nei- 
ther wit, learning, nor genius, it is a substitute fix* each 
where they do not exist, and the perfection of all where 
they do. 

Crood sense is so far firom deserving the appellation of cmi- 
mon sense, by which it is fi'equently called, that it is perhaps 
one of the rarest qualities of the human mind. If, indeed, 

* llie author begs leave to offer an apology for introducine this etiay, 
which, she fears, ma^ be thought foreign to her purpose. But she hopes tMl 
her earnest desire oi exciting a taste for literature m younr laittes (which ea- 
eooraged her to hazard the following remarks), will not oMruct her geasnH 
dengn,. even if it does not actually promoU it 
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this name is given it in respect to its peculiar suitableness to 

the purposes of common life, there is great propriety in it. 

Good sense appears to differ from taste in this, that taste is an 

instantaneous decision of the mind, a sudden relish of what 

is beautiful, or disgust at what is defective, in an object, 

without waiting for the slower confirmation of the judgment. 

Good sense is perhaps that confirmation which establishes a 

suddenly-conceived idea, or feeling, by the powers of compar* 

mg and reflecting. They differ also in this, that taste seems 

to have a more immediate reference to arts, to literature, 

and to almost every object of the senses ; while good sense 

rises to moral excellence, and exerts its influence on life and 

manners. Taste is fitted to the perception and enjoyment 

of whatever is beautiful in art or nature ; good sense, to the 

improvement of the conduct, and the regulation of the heart. 

Yet the term good sense is used indiscriminately to express 

either a finished taste for letters, or an invariable prudence 

in the affairs of life. It is sometimes applied to the most 

moderate abilities, in which case, the expression is certainly 

too strong ; and at others to the most shining, when it is as 

much too weak and inadequate. A sensible man is the 

usual, but unappropriate phrase for every degree in the scale 

of understanding, from the sober mortal, who obtains it by 

his decent demeanor and solid dulness, to him whose talents 

qualify him to rank with a Bacon, a Harris, or a Johnson. 

Genius is the power of invention and imitation. It is an 
incommunicable faculty : no art or skill of the possessor can 
bestow the smallest portion of it on another : no pains or la- 
bor can reach the summit of perfection, where the seeds of it 
are wanting in the mind ; yet it is capable of infinite im- 
provement where it actually exists, and is attended with the 
highest capacity of communicating instruction, as well as do- 
light, to others. 

It is the peculiar property of genius to strike out great or 
beautiful things : it is the felicity of good sense not to do 
absurd ones. Genius breaks out in splendid sentiments and 
elevated ideas ; good sense confines its more circumscribed, 
but perhaps more useful walk, virithin the limits of prudence 
and propriety. 

The poet's eye, in a fine frenzr rollingf, 

I>oth glance firom heaven to «arlb, from earth to heaven } 

And, as imaspnation bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 

Toms them to shape, and gives to iEury no^iing 

A local habitation aad a name.* 

*inmkMpmn!*9 Midinnunar NigM*! Dream, Act V. SeeM in. 
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This is, perhaps, the finest picture of human genius that 
ever was drawn by a human pencil. It presents a living 
image of a creative imagination, or a power of inventing 
things which have no actual existence. 

With superficial judges, who, it must be confessed, make 
up the ^eater part of the mass of mankind, talents are only 
liked or understood to a certain degree. Lofty ideas are 
above the reach of ordinary apprehensions : the Tulgar allow 
those who possess them to be in a somewhat higher state of 
mind than themselves ; but of the vast gulf which separates 
them, they have not the least conception. They acknowl- 
edge a superiority, but of its extent they neither know the 
value, nor can conceive the reality. It is true, the mind, a5 
well as the eye, can take in objects larger than itself; but this 
is only true of great minds ; for a man of low capacity, who 
considers a consummate genius, resembles one, who, seeing 
a column for the first time, and standing at too great a dis- 
tance to take in the whole of it, concludes it to be flat ; or 
like one unacquainted with the first principles of philosophy, 
who, finding the sensible horizon a^^pear a plain surface, can 
form no idea of the spherical form of the whole, which he 
does not see, and laughs at the account of antipodes, which 
he cannot comprehend. 

Whatever is excellent is also rare ; what is useful is more 
common. How many thousands are born qualified for the 
coarse employments of life, for one who is capable of excel- 
ling in the fine arts ! yet so it ought to be, because our nat- 
ural wants are more numerous, and more importunate, than 
the intellectual. 

Whenever it happens that a man of distinguished talents 
has been drawn by mistake, or precipitated by passion, into 
any dangerous indiscretion, it is common for those whose 
coldness of temper has supplied the place and usurped the 
name of prudence, to boast of their own steadier virtue, 
and triumph in their own superior caution — only because 
they have never been assailed by a temptation strong enough 
to surprise them into error. And with what a visible appro- 
priation of the character to themselves, do they constantly 
conclude with a cordial compliment to common sense / They 
point out the beauty and usefulness of this quality so forcibly 
and explicitly, that you cannot possibly mistake whose picture 
they are drawing with so flattering a pencil. The unhappy 
man whose conduct has been so feelingly arraigned, perhaps 
acted fi'om good though mistaken motives ; at least, fiK)m mo- 
tives of whicb his censurer has not capacity to j[udge : but the 
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event was unfavorable; naj, the action might be really wrong, 
and the vulgar maliciously take the opportunity of this single 
indiscretion, to lifl themselves nearer on a leyel with a charac- 
ter which, except in this instance, has always thrown them at 
the most disgraceful and mortifying distance. 

The elegant biographer of Collins, in his afTectin? apology 
for that unfortunate genius, remarks, ^* that the gifts of im- 
agination bring the heaviest task on the vigilance of reason ; 
and to bear those fkculties with unerring rectitude, or inva- 
riable propriety, requires a degree of firmness, and of cool 
attention, which does not always attend the higher gifts of 
the mind ; yet, difficult as nature herself seems to have ren- 
dered the task of regularity to genius, it is the supreme con- 
solation of dulness and of folly to point with Gothic triumph 
to those excesses which are the overflowing of faculties they 
never enjoyed." • 

What the greater part of the world mean by common sense, 
will be generally found, on a closer inquiry, to be art, fraud, 
or selfishness ! — that sort of saving prudence which makes 
men extremely attentive to their own safety or profit ; dili- 
gent in the pursuit of their own pleasures or interests ; and 
perfectly at their ease as to what becomes of the rest of man- 
kind ; furies, where their own property is concerned ; philos- 
ophers, when nothing but the good of others is at stake ; and 
perfectly resigned under all calamities but their own. 

When we see so many accomplished wits of the present 
age, as remarkable for the decorum of their lives as for the 
brilliancy of their writings, we may believe that, next to prin- * 
ciple, it is owing to their good sense, which regulates and 
chastises^ their imaginations. The vast conceptions which 
enable a true genius to ascend the sublimest heights, may be 
so connected with the stronger passions, as to give it a natu- 
ral tendency to fly off from the straight line of regularity ; till 
good sense, acting on the fancy, makes it gravitate powerfully 
towards that virtue which is its proper centre. 

Add to this, when it is considered with what imperfection 
the divine wisdom has thought fit to stamp every thing human^ 
it will be found that excellence and infirmity are so insep* 
arably wound up in each other, that a man derives the sore- 
ness of temper, and irritability of nerve, which make him un- 
easy to others, and unhappy in himself, from those exquisite 
feelings, and that elevated pitch of thought, by which, as the 

* Dr. Jolin Langliociie's Biofraplneal Memoir, prefixed to the PoeCieal Works 
of William Collins. • 
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apostle expresses it on a more serious occasion, he k, as it 
were, out of the body. 

It is not astonishing, therefore, when the spirit is carried 
away by the magnificence of its own ideas^ 

Not touched, bat rspt; not wakened, but inspired, 

that the frail body, which is the natural victim of pain, dis- 
ease, and death, should not always be able to follow the mind in 
its aspiring flights, but should be as imperfect as if it belonged 
only to an ordinary souL 

Besides, might not Providence intend to humble human 
pride, by presenting to our eyes so mcurtifying a view of the 
weakness and infirmity of even his best worki Perhaps 
man, who is already but a little lower than the angels, might, 
like the revolted spirits, totally have shaken off obedience 
and submission to his Creator, had not God wisely tempered ' 

human excellence with a certain consciousness of its own 
imperfection. But though this inevitable alloy of weakness 
may firequently be found in the best characters, yet how can 
that be the source of triumph and exaltation to any, which, 
if properly weighed, must be the deepest motive of humiliation 
to all ? A good-natured man will be so far from rejoicing, 
that he will be secretly troubled whenever he read» thai the 
greatest R(»nan moralist was tainted with avarice,, and the 
greatest British philosopher with venality.* 

It is remarked by Pope, in his Essay on Criticism, thai 

Ten censure wrong for one who writes amiss. 

But I apprehend it does not therefore follow that to» jud^ is 
more difficult than to write. If this were the case, the critio 
would be superior to the poet, whereas it appears to be di- 
rectly the contrary. '^ The critic,'' says the great champion 
of Shakspeare,f *' but fashions the body of a work ; the poet 
must add the soul, which gives force and direction to its ac- 
tions and gestures." It should seem that the reason why so 
many more judge wrong, than write ill, is, because the num- 
ber of readers is, beyond all proportion, greater than the num- 
ber of writers. Every man who reads, is in some measure a 
critic, and, with very common abilities, may point out real 
faults and material errors in a very we^l-written book i but it 
by no means follows that he is able to write any thing com- 
parable to the work which he is capable of censuring^ And 

* Seneca and Bacon. 

t Mrs. Montagu, in her vindication of qui inuw^^ dcamfttist ftom th^ 
•oiiiMu; lemarks oC Volt^^-nE^^ 
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unless the numbers of those who write, and of those who 
judge, were more equal, the calculation seems not to be 
quite fair. 

A capacity for relishing works of genius is the indubitable 
sign of a good taste. But if a proper disposition and ability 
to enjoy the compositions of others, entitle a man to the 
claim of reputation, it is still a far inferior degree of merit to 
his who can invent and produce those compositions, the bare 
disquisition of which gives the critic no small share of fame. 

The president of the royal academy,* in his admirable 
Discourse on Imitation, has set the folly of depending on 
unassisted genius in the clearest light, and has shown the ne- 
cessity of adding the knowledge of others, to our own native 
powers, in his usual striking and masterly manner. '' The 
mind,'' says he, '' is a barren soil ; is a soil soon exhausted, 
and will produce no crop, or only one, unless it be continually 
fertilized, and enriched with foreign matter." 

Yet it has been objected, that study is a great enemy to 
originality ; but, even if this were true, it would perhaps be 
as well that an author should give us the ideas of still better 
writers, mixed and assimilated with the matter in his own 
mind, as those crude and undigested thoughts which he 
values under the notion tBat they are original. The sweetest 
honey neither tastes of the rose, the honeynsuckle, nor the 
carnation, yet it is compounded of the very essence of 
them all. 

If in the other fine arts this accumulation of knowledge is 
necessary, it is indispensably so in poetry. It is a fatal rash* 
ness for any one to trust too much to their own stock of ideas, 
fie must invigorate them by exercise, polish them by con« 
versation, and increase them by every species of elegant and 
virtuous knowledge, and the mind will not fail to reproduce 
with interest those seeds which are sown in it by study and ob- 
servation. Above all, let every one guard against the dan- 
gerous opinion that he knows enough ; an opinion that will 
weaken the energy and reduce the powers of the mind, which, 
though once perhaps vigorous and effectual, will be sunk to 
a state of literary imbecility, by cherishing vain and presump- 
tuous ideas of its own independence. 

For instance, it may not be necessary that a poet should 
be deeply skilled in the Linnsean system ; but it must be al- 
lowed that a general acquaintance with plants and flowers 
will furnish him with a delightful and profitable species of 
isstmction. He is not obliged to trace nature in all her nice 

* Bit Jotfaoa BejHMlds. 
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and varied operations, with the minute accaraej oT a Bojk^ 
or the laborious investigation of a Newton ; but his good 
sense will point out to him that no inconsiderable portion of 
philosophical knowledge is requisite to the compleboii of his 
literary character. The sciences are more independent^ and 
require little or no assistance from the graees of poetry ; but 
poetry, if she would charm and instruct, mast not be bo 
haughty ; she must be contented to borrow of the sciences 
many of her choicest allusions, and many of her most grace- 
ful embellishments ; and does it not magnify the character of 
true poesy, that she includes within herself aQ the scattered 
graces of every separate art t ' 

The rules of the great masters in eriticisni may not be n 
necessary to the forming a good taste, as the exaniinati(Hi of 
those original mines from whence they drew their treasuns 
of knowledge. 

The three celebrated essays on the art of poetry do not 
teach so much by their laws as by their examples ; the dead 
letter of their rules is less instructive than the living spirit of 
their verse. Yet these rules are to a young poet what the 
study of logarithms is to a young mathematician : tbey do Bot 
so much contribute to form his judgment, as afR>rd him dK 
satisfaction of convincing him that ne is right. They do not 
preclude the difficulty of the operation ; but, at the conclusioQ 
of it, furnish him with a fuller demonstration that he has pro- 
ceeded on proper principles. When he has well studied tha 
masters in whose schools the first critics formed themselves, 
and fancies he has caught a spark of their divine flame, it 
may be a good method to try his own compositions by the 
test of the critic rides, so far indeed as the mechanism of 
poetry goes. If the examination be fair and candid, this 
trial, like the touch of IthuriePs spear, will detect every latent 
error, and bring to light every favorite failing. 

Good taste always suits the measure of its admiration to 
the merit of the composition it examines. It accommodates 
its praises, or its censure, to the excellence of a work, and 
appropriates it to the nature of it. General applause, or in* 
discriminate abuse, is the sign of a vulgar understanding. 
There are certain blemishes which the judicious and good* 
Batured reader will candidly overlook. But the fklae snb- 
Hroe, the tumor which is intended for greatness, the distorted 
figure, the puerile conceit, and the incongruous metaphor, — 
these are defects for which scarcely any other kind of merit 
can atone. And yet there may be more hope of a writer 
(especially if he be a young one), who is now and then 
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guilty of some of these faults, than of one who avoids them 
all, not through judgment, but feebleness ; and who, instead 
of deviating into error, is continually falling short of excel- 
lence. The mere absence of error implies that moderate and 
inferior degree of merit with which a cold heart and a phleg- 
matic taste will be better satisfied than with the magnificent 
irregularities of exalted spirits. It stretches some minds to 
an uneasy extension to be obliged to attend to compositions 
superlatively excellent; and it contracts liberal souls to a 
painful narrowness to descend to books of inferior merit A 
work of capital genius, to a man of an ordinary mind, is the 
bed of Procrustes to one of a short stature — the man is too 
little to fill up the space assigned him, and undergoes the 
torture in attempting it : and a moderate or low production 
to a man of bright talents, is the punishment inflicted by Me* 
zentius ; the living spirit has too much animation to endure 
patiently to be in contact with a dead body. 

Taste seems to be a sentiment of the soul which gives the 
bias to opinion, for we feel before we reflect. Without this 
sentiment, all knowledge, learning, and opinion, would be 
cold, inert materials ; whereas they become active principles 
when stirred, kindled, and inflamed by this animating quality. 

There is another feeling which is called enthusiasm. The 
enthusiasm of sensible hearts is so strong, that it not only 
yields to the impulse with which striking objects act on it, 
but such hearts help on the efiect by their own sensibility. 
In a scene where Shakspeare and Garrick give perfection to 
each other, the feeling heart does not merely accede tO' the 
delirium they occasion ; it does more — ^ft is enamored of it, 
it solicits the delusion, it sues to be deceived, and grudgingly 
cherishes the sacred treasure of its feelings. The poet and 
performer concur in carrying us 

Beyond this visible diurnal sphere. 

They bear us aloft in their airy course with unresisted rapid* 
ity, if they meet not with any obstruction fix>m the coldness 
of our own feelings. Perhaps, only a few fine spirits can 
enter into the detail of their writing and acting ; but the 
multitude do not enjoy less acutely, because they are not able 
philosophically to analyze the sources of their joy or sorrow. 
If the others have the advantage of judging, these hav^ at 
least the privilege of feeling : and it is not from oomj^ai- 
sance to a few leading jud^s, that they burst into peals of 
laughtery or melt into delightfiil agony; their hearts decide. 
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and that is a decision from which there lies no appeal. It 
must, howeyer, be confessed, that the nicer separations of 
character, and the lighter and almost imperceptible shades 
which sometimes distinguish them, will not be intimately 
relished, unless there be a consonancy of taste as well as 
feeling in the spectator ; though, where the passions are prin- 
cipally concerned, the profane vulgar conie ki for a larger 
portion of the universal delight, than critics and connoisseurs 
are willing to allow them. 

Yet enthusiasm, though the natural concomitant of genius, 
is no more genius itself, than drunkenness is cheerfolness; 
and that enthusiasm which discovers itself on occasions not 
worthy to excite it, is the mark of a wretched yidgraent and 
a false taste. 

Nature produces innumerable objects : U> imitate- them is 
the province of genius ; to direct those imitations is the prop- 
erty of judgment ; to decide on their effects is the business 
of taste. For taste, who sits as supreme judge on the pro- 
ductions of genius, is not satisfied when she merely imitates 
nature: she must also, says an ingenious f>ench writer, 
imitate beautiful nature. It requires no less judgment to 
reject than to choose, and genius might imitate what is vul- 

?rar, under pretence that it was naturd, if taste did not care- 
iilly point out those objects which are most proper fi>r imita- 
tion. It also requires a very nice discernment to distinguish 
verisimilitude from truth ; for there is a truth in taste neariy 
as conclusive as demonstration in mathematics. 

Genius, when in the full impetuosity of its career, ofien 
touches on the very brink of error ; and is, perhaps, never so 
near the verge of the precipice, as when indulging its sub- 
limest flights. It is in those great, but dangerous moments, 
that the curb of vigilant judgment is most wanting; while 
safe and sober dulness obaerves one tedious and insipid round 
of tiresome uniformity, and steers equally clear of eccen- 
tricity and of beauty. Dubess has few redundances to re- 
trench, few luxuriances to prune, and few irregularities to 
smooth. These, though errors, are the errors of genius, for 
there is rardy redundancy without plenitude, or irregularity 
without greatness. The excesses of genius may Easily be 
retrenched, but the deficiencies of dulness can never be 
supplied. 

Those who copy from others will doubtless be less excellent 
than those who copy from nature. To imitate imitators is 
tlMt way to depart too far firom the great original hessel£ 
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latter copies of an engraving retain fainter and fainter traces 
of the subject, to which the earlier impressions bore so strong 
a resemblance. 

It seems very extraordinary, that it should be the most 
difficult thing in the world to be natural ; and that it should 
be harder to hit off the manners of real life, and to delineate 
such characters as wo converse with every day, than to im- 
agine such as do not exist. But caricature is much easier 
than an exact outline, and the coloring of &ncy less difficult 
than that of truth. 

People do not always know what taste they have, till it 
is awakened by some corresponding object ; nay, genius itself 
is a fire, which in many minds would never blaze, if not 
kindled by some external cause. 

Nature, the munificent mother, when she bestows the 
power of judging, accompanies it with a capacity for enjoy-* 
ing. The judgment, which is clear-sighted, points out such 
objects as are calculated to inspire love, and the heart instant 
taneously attaches itself to whatever is lovely. 

In regard to literary reputation, a great deal depends on 
the state of learning in the particular age or nation in which 
an author lives. In a dark and ignorant period, moderate 
knowledge will entitle its possessor to a considerable share 
of fame ; whereas, to be distinguished in a polite and lettered 
age, requires striking parts and deep erudition. 

When a nation begins to emerge from a state of mental 
darkness, and to strike out the first rudiments of improve* 
ment, it chalks out a few strong but incorrect sketches, givea 
the rude outlines of general art, and leaves the filling up to 
the leisure of happier days, and the refinement of more 
enlightened times. Their drawing is a rude schizzo, and 
their poetry wild minstrelsy. 

Perfection of taste is a point which a nation no sooner 
reaches, than it overshoots ; and it is more difficult to return 
to it, after having passed it, than it was to attain, when they 
fell short of it. Where the arts begin to languish after hav- 
ing flourished, they seldom indeed fall back to their original 
barbarism, but a certain feebleness of exertion takes place, 
and it is more difficult to recover them from this dying languor 
to their proper strength, than it was to polish them from their 
former rudeness ; for it is a less formidable undertaking to 
refine barbarity, than to stop decay : the first may be labored- 
into elegance, but the latter will rarely be strengthened into 
TlgOT. 

Taite exerts itself at first but feeUy and imperfectlj : it is 
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f^Mressed and kept back by a crowd of the most discoor- 
aging prejudices ; like an infant prince, who, though born ta 
reign, yet holds an idle sceptre, which he has not power to 
use, but is obliged to see with the eyes and hear through the 
ears of other men. 

A Mrriter of correct taste will hardly ever go out of his 
way, even in search of embellishment : he will study to attain 
the best end by the mos^ natural means ; for he knows that 
what is not natural cannot be beautiful, and that nothing can 
be beautiful out of its own place ; for an imjuroper situation 
will convert the most striking beauty into a glaring defect. 
When, by a well-connected chain of ideas, or a judicious 
succession of events, the reader is snatched to '* Thebes (ur 
Athens," what can be more impertinent than ibr the poet to 
obstruct the operation of the passion he has just been kin- 
dling, by introducing a conceit which contradicts his purpose,, 
and interrupts his business 1 Indeed, we cannot be trans- 
ported, even in idea, to those places, if the poet does not 
manage so adroitly as not to make us sensible of the journey : 
the instant we feel we are travelling, the writer's art fiuls^ 
and the delirium is at an end. 

Proserpine, says Ovid, would have been restored to her 
mother Ceres, had not Ascalaphus seen her stqp ta gather 
a golden apple, when the terms of her restoration were, that 
she should taste nothing — a story pregnant with instruction 
for lively writers, who, by neglecting the main business, and 
going out of the way for false gratifications, lose sight of the 
end they should principally keep in view. It was this false 
taste that introduced the numberless concetti which disgrace 
the brightest of the Italian poets ; and this is the reason why the 
reader only feels short and interrupted snatches of delight in 
perusing the brilliant but unequal compositions of Ariosto,* 
instead of that unbroken and undiminished pleasure which 
he constantly receives from Virgil, from Milton, and gener- 
ally from Tasso. The first-mentioned Italian is the Atlanta, 
who will interrupt the most eager career, to pick up the 
glittering mischief; while the Mantuan and the British bards^ 
like Hippomenes, press on, warm in the pursuit, and unse- 
duced by temptation. 

A writer of real taste will take great pains, in the perfec- 
tion of his style, to make the reader believe that he took none 
at all. The writing which appears to be most easy, will 

^ * Ariosto was born at Re^o in 1474, and died of grief in 1535. His pri]i-> 
cipal work, the poetical romance of " Orlando Furioso/' some of his adimreta 
iTCCted to set in oppositioii to tbe ** Jenusalem Delivered " of Taaso.— >£i>. 
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be generally found to be least imitable. The most ele- 
gant verses are the most easily retained : they fasten them- 
selves on the memory, without its making any effort to pre- 
serve them ; and we are apt to imagine that what is remem- 
bered with ease was written without difficulty. 

To conclude : genius is a rare and precious gem, of which 
few know the worth; it is fitter for the cabinet of the con- 
noisseur, than for the commerce of mankind. Good sense 
is a bank-bill, convenient for change, negotiable at all times, 
and current in all places. It knows the value of small things, 
and considers that an aggregate of them makes up the sum 
of human affairs. It elevates common concerns into matters 
of importance, by performing them in the best manner, and 
at the most suitable season. Good sense carries with it the 
idea of equality, while geniud is always suspected of a design 
to impose the burden of superiority ; and respect is paid to 
it with that reluctance which always attends other imposts, 
the lower orders of mankind generally repining most at de- 
mands by which they are least liable to be affected. 

As it is the character of genius to penetrate with a lynx's 
beam into unfathomable abysses and uncreated worlds, and 
to see what is not, so it is the property of good sense to dis- 
tinguish perfectly and judge accurately what really is. Good 
«ense has not so piercing an eye, but it has as clear a sight : 
it does not penetrate so deeply, but as far as it does see, it 
discerns distinctly. Good sense is a judicious mechanic, 
who can produce beauty and convenience out of suitable 
means ; but genius (I speak with reverence of the immeasura- 
ble distance) bears some remote resemblance to the divine 
Architect, who produced perfection of beauty without any 
visible materials ; '* who spake, and it was created ; " who 
said, " Let it be, and it was.'' 

VOL. II. 
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Accomplishments, 
It is superfluous to decorate woman so highly for early 
youth ; youth is itself a decoration. We mistakingly adorn 
most that part of life which least requires it, and neglect to 
provide for that which will want it most. It is for that sober 
period, when life has lost its freshness, the passions their in- 
tenseness, and the spirits their hilarity, that we should be 
preparing. Our wisdom would be, to anticipate the wants 
of middle life, to lay in a store of notions, ideas, principles 
and habits, which may preserve, or transfer to the mind, that 
affection which was at first partly attracted by the person. 
But to add a vacant mind to a form which has ceased to 
please, to provide no subsidiary aid to beauty while it lasts, 
and especially no substitute when it is departed, is to render 
life comfortless, and marriage dreary. 

Let such women as are disposed to be vain of their com- 
paratively petty attainments, look up with admiration to those 
two contemporary shining examples, the venerable Elizabeth 
Carter and the blooming Elizabeth Smith. I knew them 
both, and to know was to revere them. In them let our 
young ladies contemplate profound and various learning, 
chastised by true Christian humility. In them let them ven- 
erate acquirements which would have been distinguished in 
a university, meekly softened and beautifiilly shaded by the 
gentle exertion of every domestic virtue, by the unaffected 
exercise of every feminine employment. 

Admiration, 
Self-deception is so easy, that I am ever afraid of highly 
extolling any good quality, lest I should sit down satined 
with having borne my testimony in its favor, and so rest con- 
tented with the praise instead of the practice. Commending 
a right thing is a cheap substitute for doing it> and with this 
we are too apt to satisfy oursdves. 
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Affections. 
True religion is seated in the heart ; that is the centre 
from which all the lines of right practice must diverge. It is 
the great duty and chief business of a Christian to labor to 
make all his affections, with all their motives, tendencies, and 
operations, subservient to the word and will of God. His ir- 
regular passions, which are still apt to start out into disorder, 
will require vigilance to the end. He must not think all is 
safe, because the more tractable ones are not rebellious ; but 
he may entertain a cheerful hope when those which were 
once rebellious are become tractable. 



Ambition, 
Among the yariocis objects of ambition, there are few in 
life which bring less accession to its comfort than an unceas- 
ing struggle to rise to an elevation in society very much 
above the level of our own condition, without being aided by 
any stronger ascending power than mere vanity. Great 
talents, of whatever kind, have a natural tendency to rise^ 
and to lift their possessor. The flame in mounting does but 
obey its impulse. But when there is no energy more power- 
ful than the passion to be great, destitute of the gifts which 
can confer greatness, the painful effects of ambition are like 
water forced above its level by mechanical powers. It re- 
quires constant exertions of art, to keep up what art first set 
a-going. 

Amusements. 
I have known pious persons who would on no account 
allow their children to attend places of gay resort, who were 
yet little solicitous to extinguish the spirit which those places 
are calculated to generate and nourish. This is rather a 
geographical than a moral distinction. It is thinking more 
of the place than of the temper. They restrain their persons ; 
but are not careful to expel from their hearts the dispositions 
which excite the appetite, and form the very essence of dan- 
ger. A young creature cannot be happy who spends her 
time at home in amusements destined for exhibition, while 
she is forbidden to be exhibited. 



The woman who derives her principles from the Bible, and 
her amusements from intellectual sources, from the beauties 
of nature, and from active employment and exercise, will not 
pant for beholders. She is no clamorous beggar for the ex- 
torted alms of admiration. She lives on her own stock. 
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•Her rcsoiirces are within herself. She possesses the truest 
independence. She does not wait for the opinion of the 
world, to know if she is right; nor for the applause of the 
world, to know if she is happy. 

Analogy, 
The sacred writings frequently point out the analogy be- 
tween natural and spiritual things. The same spirit which 
in the creation of the world moved upon the face of the wa- 
ters, operates on the human character, to produce a new heart 
and a new life. By this operation, the affections and faculties 
of the man receive a new impulse — his dark understanding is 
illuminated, his rebellious will is subdued, his irregular de- 
sires are rectified ; his judgment is informed, his imagination 
is chastised ; his hopes and fears are directed to their true 
and adequate end. Heaven becomes the object of his hc^s, 
an eternal separation from God the object of his fears. His 
love of the world is transmuted into the love of God. The 
lower faculties are pressed into the new service. The senses 
have a higher direction. The whole internal frame and coa« 
Btitution receive a nobler bent ; the intents and purposes of 
the mind, a sublimer aim ; his aspirations, a loftier flight ; 
his vacillating desires find a fixed object ; his vagrant pur- 
poses, a settled home; his disappointed heart, a certain 
refuge. That heart, no longer the worshipper of the world, 
is strug^ing to become its conqueror. Our blessed Redeem- 
er, in overcoming the world, bequeathed us his command to 
overcome it also ; but, as he did not give the command with- 
out the example, so he did not give the example without the 
offer of a power to obey the command. 

Anger, 
We contrive to make revenge itself look like religion. 
We call down thunder on many a head, under pretence that 
those on whom we invoke it are God's enemies, when, per- 
haps, we invoke it because they are ours. 

Applause. 
Human applause is, by a worldly man, reckoned not only 
among the luxuries of life, but among articles of the first ne- 
cessity. An undue desire to obtain it has certainly its foun- 
dation in vanity, and it is one of our grand errors to reckon 
vanity a trivial fault. An over-estimation of character, and 
an anxious wish to conciliate all suffrages, is an infirmity 
from which even worthy men are not exempt ; nay, it ii a 
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weakness from which, if they are not gOTemed by a strict re- 
ligious principle, worthy men are in most danger. Reputation 
being in itself so very desirable a good, those who actually pos- 
sess it, and in some sense deserve to possess it, are apt to make 
it their standard, and to rest in it as their supreme aim and end. 

We are as fond of the applauses even of the upper gallery 
as the dramatic poet. Like him, we affect to despise the 
mob, considered as individual judges, yet, as a mass, we 
court their applause. Like him, we feel strengthened by the 
number of voices in our favor, and are less anxious about the 
goodness of the work than about the loudness of the accla- 
mation. Success is merit in the eyes of both. 

Ascetic Piety. 
A piety altogether spiritual, disconnected with all outward 
circumstances, a religion of pure meditation and abstracted 
devotion, was not made for so compound, so imperfect a 
creature as man. There have, indeed, been a few sublime 
spirits, '' not touched, but rapt," who, totally cut off from the 
world, seem almost to have literally soared above this terrene 
region ; who almost appear to have stolen the fire of the ser- 
aphim, and to have had no business on earth, but to keep 
alive the celestial flame. They would, however, have ap- 
proximated more nearly to the example of their divine Master, 
the great standard and only perfect model, had they com- 
bined a more diligent discharge of the active duties and be- 
neficences of life with their high devotional attainments. 

Atheism. 

It furnishes the most incontrovertible proof that the world 
by wisdom knew not God, that it was at the very time, and 
in the very country, in which knowledge and taste hand at- 
tained their utmost perfection, when the Porch and the 
Academy had given laws to human intellect, that atheism 
first assumed a shape, and established itself into a school <^ 
philosophy. It was at the moment when the mental powers 
were carried to the highest pitch in Greece, that it w^as set- 
tled, as an infallible truth in this philosophy, that the senses 
were the highest natural light of mankind. It was in the 
most enlightened age of Rome, that this atheistical philoa- 
ophy was transplanted thither, and that one of her most ele- 
gant poets adopted it, and rendered it popular by the bewitch- 
ing graces of his verse. 

It seems as if the most accomplished nations stood in thft 
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most pressing need of the light of revelation ; for it was nol 
to the dark and stupid corners of the earth that the apostles 
had their earliest missions. One of St. Paul's first and no- 
blest expositions of Christian truth was made before the most 
angust deliberative assembly in the world ; though, by the 
way, it does not appear that more than one member of Areop* 
agus was converted. In Rome, some of the apostle's earliest 
converts belonged to the imperial palace. It was to the 
metropolis of cultivated Italy, it was to the ''regions of 
Achaia," to the opulent and luxurious city of Corinth, inpref^ 
erence to the barbarous countries of the uncivilized world, 
that some of his first epistles were addressed. 

During the late attempt to establish heathenism in a neigh- 
boring country, does it not look as if the thirty theatres which 
were opened every night in its capital, in the early part of 
the revolution, had been intended, in imitation of the Romans, 
whose religion, titles, and offices the French affected to 
. adopt, as a nightly expiation to the goddess of Recuon, for 
the cruelties and carnage of the day ? 

Atdhors. 

If we resolve never to read a work of instruction beeause 
the author had faults. Lord Bacon's inexhaustible mine of 
intellectual wealth might have still been unexplored. Luther, 
the man to whom the Protestant world owes more than to any 
other uninspired being, might remain unread, because he is 
said to have wanted the meekness of Melancthon. Even the 
divine instructions in the book of Ecclesiastes would have 
been written in vain. 

Evil in the man would not invalidate the truths he has 
been teaching. Balaam, though a bad man, prophesied truly. 
Erasmus, whose piety is almost as doubtfiil as his wit and 
learning were unquestionable, yet, by throwing both into the 
right scale, was a valuable instrument in efiecting the great 
work in which he was concerned. Erasmus powerfiilly as- 
sisted the Reformation, though it is not quite so clear that 
the Reformation essentially benefited Erasmus. 

If, then, the writer advances unanswerable arguments in 
the cause of truth, if he impressively enforces its practical 
importance, his character, even if defective, should not in- 
validate his reasoning. Though we allow that even to the 
reader it is far more satisfactory when the life illustrates the 
writing, yet we must never bring the conduct of the man as 
any infallible test of the truth of his doctrine. Allow this, 
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and the reverse of the proposition will be pleaded against ub. 
Take the opposite case. Do we ever produce certain moral 
qualities which Hobbes, Bayle, Hume, and other sober skep- 
tics, possessed, as arguments for adopting their opinions? 
Do we infer, as a necessary consequence, that their senti- 
ments are sound, because their lives were not flagitious ? 

It would be the highest degree of unfairness to prefer a 
charge of injustice, hypocrisy, or inconsistency against an 
author, because his life, in some respects, falls short of the 
strictness of his writings. It is a disparity almost inseparable 
from this state of frail mortality. He may have fallen into 
errors, and yet deserve to have no heavier charges brought 
against him than he has brought against others. Infirmity 
m temper, inequality of mind, a heart, though fearing to 
offend God, yet not sufficiently dead to the world ; — ^these are 
the lingering effects of sin imperfectly subdued, in a heart 
which yet longs, prays, and labors for a complete deliverance 
from all its corruptions. 

Of two evils, had not an author better be tedious than su- 
perficial? From an overflowing vessel you may gather more, 
mdeed, than you want ; but firom an empty one you can 
gather nothing. 

Avcttice, 
That charity begins at home, is not seldom pleaded as a 
reason why she should never stir out There is one plea 
always ready as an apology for the eagerness to amass wealth ; 
and it is a plea which has a good look. '* We must provide 
for our children," is the .pretence ; but we must indulge our 
avarice, is the truth. The fact is, a man is provident for his 
family, but he is covetous for himself. The sordid mind and 
the grasping hand are too eager to put off their gratification 
to so remote a period as the future aggrandizement of those . 
for whom they pretend to amass. The covetous man hun- 
gers for instant gratification, for the pleasure of counting his 
hoards, for the pride of calling his lands by his own name. 

7%e Bibk. 
The sacred volume was composed by a vast variety of 
writers, men of every different rank and condition, of every 
diversity of character and turn of mind ; the monarch and 
the plebeian, the illiterate and the learned, the foremost in 
talent and the moderately gifted in natural advantages^^ Hm 
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historian and the legislator, the orator and the poet,— ^ach 
had his immediate vocation, each his peculiar prorinoe; 
some prophets, some apostles, some evangelists, living in ages 
remote from each other, under different modes of civil govern- 
ment, under different dispensations of the divine economy, 
filling a period of time which reached from the first dawn of 
heavenly light to its meridian radiance. 

The Old Testament and the New, the Law and the Gros- 
pel ; the prophets predicting events, and the evangelists re- 
cording them ; the doctrinal yet didactic epistolary writers, 
and he who closed the sacred canon in the apocaljrptic 
Tision ; — all these furnished their respective portions, and yet 
all tally with a dove-tailed correspondence : all the different 
materials are joined with a completeness the most satisfactory, 
with an agreement the most incontrovertible. 

This instance of uniformity without design, of agreement 
without contrivance ; this consistency maintained through a 
long series of ages without a possibility of the ordinary meth- 
ods for conducting such a plan ; these unparalleled congrui- 
ties, these unexampled coincidences — form altogether a species 
of evidence, of which there is no other instance in the history 
of all the other books in the world. 

Our divine Teacher does not say recul, but search the 
Scriptures. The doctrines of the Bible are of everlasting in- 
terest. All the great objects of history lose their value, as 
through the lapse of time they recede fiirther firom us ; but 
those of the book of God are commensurate with the immor- 
tality of our nature. All existing circumstances, as they re^ 
late to this world merely, lose their importance as they 
lose their novelty ; they even melt in air, as they pass be- 
fore us. 

While we are discussing events, they cease to be ; while 
we are criticising customs, they become obsolete ; while we 
are adopting fashions, they vanish ; while we are condemning 
or defending parties, they change sides. While we are con- 
templating fouds, opposing factions, or deploring revolutions, 
they are extinct. Of created things, mutability is their char^ 
acter at the best, brevity their duration at the longest. But 
" the word of the Lord endureth forever." 



The Bible never warns us against imaginary evils« nor courts 
us to imaginary good. 

Young persons should read the Scriptures, unaltered, un« 
mutilttedy unabridged. If parents do not make a point of 
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this, the pecttltarhies of sacred language wiU become reaOf 
obsolete to the next generation. 

Blessings. 

In adoring the providence of God, we are apt to be struck 
with what is new and out of course, while we too much over- 
look long, habitual, and uninterrupted mercies. But com- 
mon mercies, if less striking, are more valuable, both becaose 
we have them always, and because others share them. The 
ordinary blessings of life are overlooked, for the very reaaon 
that they ought to be most prized, because they are most 
uniformly bestowed. They are most essential to our sop- 
port^ and when once they are withdrawn, we begin to find 
that they are also most essential to our comfort. Nothing 
raises the price of a blessing like its removal, whereas it was 
its continuance which should have taught us its value. We 
require novelties, to awaken our gratitude ; not considering 
that it is the duration of mercies which enhances their value. 
We want fresh excitements. We consider mercies long en- 
joyed as things of course, as things to which we have a sort 
of prescriptive claim ; as if God had no right to withdraw what 
he has once bestowed ; as if he were obliged to continue what 
he has once been pleased to confer. 

God is the fountain from which all the streams of goodnen 
flow ; the centre from which all the rays of blessedness di- 
verge. All our actions are therefore only good, as they hare 
a reference to him ; the streams must revert back to their 
fountain ; the rays must converge again to their centre. 

Books, 
For those who have much business and little time, it is a 
great and necessary art to learn to extract the essential spirit 
of an author from the body of his work ; to know how to seize 
on the vital parts ; to discern where his strength lies ; and to 
separate it from those portions of the work which are super- 
fluous, collateral, or merely ornamental. 

In avoiding books which excite the passions, it would 
seem strange to include even some devotional works. Tet 
such as merely kindle warm feelings are not always the 
safest. Let us rather prefer those which, while they tend to 
raise a devotional spirit, awaken the affections without dis- 
ordering them ; which, while they elevate the desires, porify 
them ; which show us our own nature, and lay open its coi^ 
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ruptions ; — such as show us the malignity of sin, the deceit- 
fulness of our hearts, the feebleness of our best resolutions ; 
such as teach us to pull off the mask from the fairest appear- 
ance, and discover every hiding place, where some lurking 
evil would conceal itself; ^ch as show us not what we ap- 
pear to others, but what we really are ; such as, cooperating 
with our interior feelings, and showing us our natural state, 
point out our absolute need of a Redeemer, lead us to seek 
to him for pardon from a conviction that there is no other 
refuge, no other salvation. Let us be conversant with such 
writings as teach us that while we long to obtain the remis- 
sion of our transgressions, we must not desire the remission 
of our duties. Let us seek for such a Savior as will not only 
deliver us firom the punishment of sin, but from the domina- 
tion also. 



The Arabian Nights and other Oriental books of fable, 
though loose and faulty in many respects, yet have always a 
reference to the religion of the country. Nothing is intro- 
duced against the law of Mahomet ; nothing subversive of 
the opinions of a Mussulman. I do not quarrel with books 
for having no religion, but for having a false religion. A 
book which in nothing opposes the principles of the Bible I 
would be far from calling a bad book, though the Bible was 
never named in it. 



It is not sufficient to avoid reading pernicious books ; care 
should be taken to prevent their circulation. This duty, 
however, it is to be feared, is too little regarded even by those 
who are sincere in religious profession. 

- When the French revolution had brought to light the fatal 
consequences of some of Voltaire's writings, some half-scrupu- 
lous persons, no longer willing to afford his fourscore volumes 
a place in their library, sold them at a low price. This meas- 
ure, though it ** stayed the plague " in their own houses; 
caused the infection to spread wider. The Ephesian ma- 
gicians made no such compromise ; they burned theirs. 

We have too many elementary books. They are read too 
much and too long. The youthful mind, which was formerly 
sick from inanition, is now in danger from a plethora. Much, 
however, will depend on capacity and disposition. A child 
of slower parts may be indulged till nine years old with books 
which a lively genius will look down upon at seven. A gi4 
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of talents totU read. To her, no excitement is wanting. The 
natural appetite is a sufficient incentive. The less brilliant 
child requires the allurement of lighter books. She wanti 
encouragement as much as the other requires restraint. 

Calamities, 
Most of the calamities of human life originate with oll^ 
selves. Even sickness, shame, pain, and death, were not 
originally the infliction of God. But out of many evik, 
whether sent us by his immediate hand, or brought on us bj 
our own faults, much eventual good is educed by Him who, 
by turning our suffering to our benefit, repairs by grace the 
evils produced by sin. Without being the author of evil, the 
bare suggestion of which is blasphemy, he converts it to his 
own glory, by causing the effects of it to promote our good. 
If the virtuous suffer from the crimes of the wicked, it is be- 
cause their imperfect goodness stood in need of chastisement 
Even the wicked, who are suffering by their own sins, or the 
sins of each other, are sometimes brought back to God bj 
mutual injuries, the sense of which awakens them to com- 
punction for their own offences. God makes use of the faalts 
even of good men to show them their own insufficiency, to 
abase them in their own eyes, to cure them of vanity and sel^ 
dependence. He makes use of their smaller failings, to set 
them on the watch against great ones ; of their imperfectioiis, 
to put them on their guard against sins ; of their faults of 
inadvertency, to increase their dread of such as are wilfiiL 
This superinduced vigilance teaches them to fear all the re- 
semblances, and to shun all the approaches, to sin. It is 8 
salutary fear, which keeps them from using all the liberty 
they have ; it leads them to avoid, not only whatever is deci- 
dedly wrong, but to stop short of what is doubtful, to ke^ 
clear of what is suspicions — well knowing the thin partitionfl 
which separate danger firom destruction. It teaches them to 
watch the buddings and germinations of evil, to anticipate the 
nemicious fruit in the opening blossom. 

As no calamity is too great for the power of Christiluu^ 
to mitigate, so none is too small to experience its beneficial 
results. 



Catechism. 
The catechism was written for children, and contains til 
the seeds and principles of Christianity for men. It evidently 
requires much explanation, much development; still it for* 
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nishes a wide and important field for colloquial instruction, 
without which young persons can by no means understand a 
composition so admirable, but so condensed. 

Charcu^ter. 
We are apt to call men good, because they are without 
certain bad qualities. But this is not only not knowing reli- 
gion, it is not knowing human nature. All vices are not 
affinities ; of course tlie very indulgence of one vice is not 
seldom an exclusion of another, as covetousness avoids proi^ 
ligacy, and ambition expels indolence : but though they are 
natural antipathies, they all spring from the same source ; the 
same fountain of corrupt nature feeds both. 

In describing a bad character, the Bible does not say that 
his actions are flagitious ^ but that ** God is not in aJl his 
thoughts" This is the description of a thoroughly worldly 
man. Those who are given up completely to' the world, to 
its maxims, its principles, its cares, or its pleasures, cannot 
entertain thoughts of God. And to be unmindful of his 
providence, to be regardless of his presence, to be insensible 
to his mercies, must be nearly as offensive to Him, as to deny 
His existenok. Excessive dissipation, a supreme love of 
money, or an entire devotedness to ambition, drinks up that 
spirit, swallows up that affection, exhausts that vigor, starves 
that zeal, with which a Christian should devote himself to 
serve his Maker. 



Chartty, 
I have often heard it regretted that ladies have no stated 
employment, no profession. It is a mistake ; charity is the 
calling of a lady ; the care of the poor is her profession. Men 
have little time or taste for details. Women of fortune have 
abundant leisure, which can in no way be so properly or so 
pleasantly filled up as in making themselves intimately ac- 
quainted with the worth and the wants of all within their 
reach ; with their wants, because it is their bounden duty to 
administer to them ; with their worth, because without this 
knowledge, they cannot administer prudently and appro- 
priately. 

The reason is particularly obvious, why the bounty of the 
affluent ought to be most liberally, though not exclusively, ex- 
tended to the spot whence they derive &eir revenues. There 
seems indeed to be a double motive for it. The same aot 
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involves a duty both to (xod and to man. The largest bom* 
ty to the necessitous on our estates is rather justice than 
charity. It is but a kind of pepper-corn acknowledgment to 
the great Lord and Proprietor of all, from whom we hold 
them. And to assist their own laboring poor is a kind of 
natural debt, which persons who possess great landed property 
owe to those, from the sweat of whose brow they derive their 
comforts, and even their riches. It is a commutation, which, 
as the advantage is greatly on our side, so is our duty to 
diminish the difference of paramount obligation. 

The iniquity of our holy things requires much Christian 
vigilance. Next to not giving at all, the greatest fault is to 
give from ostentation. The contest is only between two sins. 
The motive robs the act of the very name of virtue, while the 
good work that is paid in praise, is stripped of the hope of 
higher retribution. 

Some are ingenious in contriving, by a strange selMeluskn, 
to swell the amount of their charity, by tacking to it extrane- 
ous items of a totally distinct character. The author was 
formerly acquainted with a lady of rank, who, though her 
benevolence was suspected to bear no proportion to the 
splendor of her establishment, was yet rather too apt to 
make her bounties a subject of conversation. Afler enume- 
rating the various instances of her beneficence, she often 
concluded by saying, " Notwithstanding my large family, I 
give all this in charity, besides paying the poor rates ; " thus 
converting a compulsory act, to which all are equally subject, 
into a voluntary bounty. 

Childhood, 
.The mind should be formed early, no less than the person 
and for the same reason. Providence has plainly indicated 
childhood to be the season of instruction, by communicating 
at that period such flexibility to the organs, such attention to 
the memory, such quickness to the apprehension, such in- 
quisitiveness to the temper, such alacrity to the animal spirits, 
and such impressibility to the affections, as are not possessed 
at any subsequent period. We are therefore bound, by every 
tie of duty, to follow these obvious designations of Provi- 
dence, by moulding that flexibility to the most durable ends; 
by storing that memory with the richest knowledge; by 
pointing that apprehension to the highest objects ; by giving 
tQ that alacrity its best direction ; by turning that inqoisi-- 
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liveness to the noblest intellectual purposes ; and, above all/ 
by converting that impressibility of heart to the most exalted 
moral uses^ 



Ckristianiti/, 
Christianity is not merely a religion of authority ; the 
soundest reason embraces most confidently what the most 
explicit revelation has taught, and the deepest inquirer is 
usually the most convinced Christian. The reason of philos- 
ophy is a disputing reason ; that of Christianity an obeying 
reason. The glory of the pagan religion consisted in virtu- 
ous sentiments ; the glory of the Christian in the pardon and 
the subjugation of sin. The humble Christian may say, with 
one of the ancient fathers, " I will not glory because I am 
righteous, but because I am redeemed." 

Christianity has no by-laws, no particular exemptions, no 
individual immunities. That there is no appropriate way of 
attaining salvation for a prince or a philosopher, is probably 
one reason why greatness and wisdom have so often rejected 
it. But if rank cannot plead its privileges, genius cannot 
claim its distinctions. That Christianity did not owe its 
success to the arts of rhetoric, or the sophistry of the schools, 
but that God intended by it " to make foolish the wisdom of 
this world," actually explains why the '^ disputers of this 
world" have always been its enemies. 

Christianity was a second creation. It completed the first 
order of things, and introduced a new one of its own, not 
subversive but perfective of the original. It produced an 
entire revolution in the condition of men, and accomplished 
a change in the state of the world, which all its confederated 
power, wit, and philosophy, not only could not effect, but 
could not even conceive. It threw such a preponderating 
weight into the scale of morals, by the superinduction of 
the new principle of faith in a Redeemer, as rendered the 
hitherto insupportable trials of the afflicted comparatively 
light. It gave strength to weakness, spirit to action, motive 
to virtue, certainty to doubt, patience to suffering, light to 
darkness, life to death. 



The Commandments. 
If the promises are our aliment, the commandments are 
our work ; and a temperate Christian ought to desire nourish- 
ment only in order to carry him through his business. If he 
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80 supinely rest on the one, as to grow sensual and indolent, 
be might become not only unwilling, but incapacitated for 
the other. We must not expect to live upon cordials, which 
only serve to inflame, without strengthening. Even without 
these supports, which we are more ready to desire than to pot 
ourselves in the way to obtain, there is in humble trust in 
God, and in a simple reliance in his word — ^there is a repose 
of spirit, a freedom from solicitude, in a lowly, confidence in 
Him, for which the world has nothing to give in exchange. 



Commerce, 

I believe that an overflowing commerce, and the excessive 
opulence it has introduced, though favorable to all the splen- 
dors of art and mechanic ingenuity, yet have lowered the 
standard of taste, and debilitated the mental energies. They 
are advantageous to luxury, but fatal to intellect. It has 
added to the brilliancy of the drawing-room, but deducted 
from that of the inhabitants. It has given perfection to our 
mirrors, our candlesticks, our gilding, our inlaying, and onr 
sculpture, but it has communicated a torpor to the imagina- 
tion, and enervated our intellectual vigor. 



Conscience, 

There is a fatal way of lulling the conscience, by enter- 
taining diminishing thoughts of sins long since committed. 
We persuade ourselves to forget them, and we therefore per- 
suade ourselves that they are not remembered by Grod. Bat 
though distance diminishes objects to the eye of the behold- 
er, it does not actually lessen them. Their real magnitude 
remains the same. Perhaps, if we remember them, God may 
forget them ; especially if our remembrance be such as to in- 
duce a sound repentance. If we remember them not, he 
assuredly will. 

Contentment, 

As godliness cannot subsist without contentment, so neither 
can true contentment spring from any other than an inward 
principle of real piety. All contentment which has not its 
foundation in religion, is merely constitutional ; animal hilarity, 
the flow of blood and spirits in the more sanguine character; 
colduess and apathy, in the more indifferent. A spirit of 
contentment is stifling covetousness in its birth ; it is stran- 
gling the serpent in the cradle. 
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Controversy, 
As truth will be assaulted, it must be defended. Contro- 
versial discussions, therefore, are not only harmless, but use- 
ful ; provided truth is the inspiring motive, and charity the 
medium of conducting them. Truth is frequently beaten 
out by conflicting blows, when it might have contracted rust 
and impurity by lying quiet, uninquired into, and unassailed. 
We are in danger of growing negligent about a truth which 
is never attacked, or of surrounding it with our own fancies, 
and appending to it our own excrescences ; while the assailant 
teaches even the friendly examiners to clear the principle of 
all foreign mixtures, and, by giving it more purity, to give it 
a wider circulation. 



Conversation, 
Books alone will never form the character. It is conver- 
sation which must unfold, enlarge, and apply the use of books. 
Without that familiar comment on what is read, mere reading 
might only fill the mind with fallacious models of character 
and false maxims of life. It is conversation which must 
develop what is obscure, raise what is low, correct what is 
defective, qualify what is exaggerated, and gently, and almost 
insensibly, raise the understanding, form the heart, and fix 
the taste ; and by giving just proportions to the mind, teach 
it the power of fair appreciation, draw it to adopt what is 
reasonable, to love what is good, to taste what is pure, and to 
imitate what is elegant. 



Conversion. 
The primitive church carried their incredulity of the ap- 
pearances of repentance so far, as to require, not only years 
of sorrow for sin, but perseverance in piety, before they would 
admit offenders to their communion ; and, as a test of their 
sincerity, required the uniform practice of those virtues most 
opposite to their former vices. Were this made the criterion 
now, we should not so often hear such flaming accounts of 
converts so exultingly reported, before time has been allowed 
to try their stability. More especially, we should not hear 
of so many triumphant relations of death-bed converts, in 
whom the symptoms must frequently be too equivocal to ad- 
mit the positive decision of human wisdom. 

Courage. 
There are othel* ways of exercising courage than in the 
field of battle. There are more exidted means of showing 
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Bpirit than by sending or accepting a challenge. To sustan 
a fit of sickness, may exhibit as true heroism, as to lead id 
army. To bear a deep affliction well, calls for as high em- 
tion of soul, as to storm a town ; and to meet death with 
Christian resolution, is an act of courage, in which many a 
woman has triumphed, and many a philosopher, and efen 
some generals, have failed. 

Cowper. 
Snch an original as Cowper must naturally have a herd of 
imitators. If they cannot attain to his excellences, his faults 
are always attainable. The resemblance between the master 
and the scholar is found chiefly in his defects. The dete^ 
mined imitator of an easy writer becomes vapid ; of a sub- 
lime one, absurd. Cowper's ease appeared his most imitaUe 
charm; but ease aggravated is insipidity. His occasional 
negligences his disciples adopted uniformly. In Cowper' 
there might sometimes be carelessness in the verse, but the 
verse itself was sustained by the vigor of the sentiment. The 
imitator forgot that Cowper's strength lay in the thought; 
that his buoyant spirit always supported itself; that the fi^ire, 
though amplified, was never incongruous, and the illustration, 
though new, was never false. 

Devotion. 
To maintain a devotional spirit two things are especially 
necessary — habitually to cultivate the disposition, and habit- 
ually to avoid whatever is unfavorable to it. 



May we venture to express a wish that some persons of 
more piety than discernment, amongst whom there are those 
who value themselves on being more particularly the disciples 
of St. Paul, would always imitate his chastened language! 
When the apostle pours out the fulness of his heart to his 
Redeemer, every expression is as full of veneration as of love. 
His freedom is a filial freedom, while their devout effusions 
are sometimes mixed with adjectives which betray a famil- 
iarity bordering on irreverence. 

This remark applies more particularly to certain hymns 
written in a very devout strain, but with a devotion rather 
amatory than reverential. 

Discipline, 
It is not some signal act of mortification, but an habitaal 
state of discipline, which will prepare us for great trials. A 
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sovA ever on the watch, fervent in prayer, diligent in self-in- 
spection, frequent in meditation, fortified against the vanities 
of time by repeated views of eternity — all the avenues to such 
a heart will be in good measure shut against temptation, 
barred in a great degree against the tempter. 

Business must have its period, as well as devotion. We 
were sent into this world to act as well as to pray ; active 
duties must be performed as well as devout exercises. Even 
relaxation must have its interval ; only let us be careful that 
the indulgence of the one do not destroy the effect of the 
other ; that our pleasures do not encroach on the time, or 
deaden the spirit, of our devotions ; let us be careful that our 
cares, occupations, and amusements may be always such 
that we may not be afraid to implore the divine blessing on 
them ; this is the criterion of their safety, and of our duty. 
Let us endeavor that in each, in all, one continually-growing 
sentiment and feeling of loving, serving, and pleasing God, 
maintain its predominant station in the heart 

Economi/. 
A discreet woman adjusts her expenses to her revenue. 
Every thing knows its time, and every person has his place. 
She will live within her income, be it large or small : if large, 
she will not be luxurious ; if small, she will not be mean. 
Proportion and propriety are among the best secrets of do- 
mestic wisdom ; and there is no surer test of integrity and 
judgment than a well-proportioned expenditure. 

A sensible woman loves to imitate that order which is 
stamped on the whole creation of God. All the operations 
of nature are uniform even in their changes, and regular in 
their infinite variety. Nay, the great Author of nature him- 
self disdains not to be called the God of order. 



Education, 
We often hear of the necessity of being qualified for the 
world ; and this is the grand object in the education of our 
children, overlooking the difficult duty of qualifying them 
for retirement. But if part of the immense pains which are 
taken to fit them for the company of others, were employed 
in fitting them for their own company, in teaching them the 
duties of solitude as well as of society, this earth would be a 
tiappier place than it is ; a training suitaUe to a world of 
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meh brief duntion, would be a better prqienlorj stodj fir 
a world which will hare no end. 



If the Christian cannot gkiify Grod hj serving others, he 
knows that he has always something to do at hatne ; some 
evil temper to correct, some wrong propensity to reform, 
some crooked practice to straighten. He will never be at a 
loss for employment, while there is a sin or a misery in the 
world ; he will never be idle, while there is a distress to be 
relieved in another, or a corruption to be cured in his own 
heart. We have employments assigned to us for every cir« 
cumstance in life. When we are alone, we have our thoughts 
to watch ; in the family, our tempers ; in company, our tongnes. 

EpiUi^hs. 
If we were called upon to collect the greatest quantity of 
hjTpetlxAe — falsehood might be too harsh a term — ^in the least 
given time and space, we should do well to search for it in 
diose sacred edifices expressly consecrated to truth. Th^re 
we should see the ample mass of canonizing kindness which 
fills their mural decorations, expressed in all those flattering 
records inscribed by every variety of claim, in additicm to 
what is dedicated to real merit, by real sorrow : we should 
hear of tears which were never shed ; grief which was never 
felt ; praise which was never earned : we should see what is 
raised by decent demands of connection ; by tender, but un- 
discerning friendship; by poetic license ; by eloquent gratitude 
for testamentary favors. It is an amiable, though not a cor- 
rect feeling in human nature, that, fancying we have not 
done justice to certain characters during their lives, we run 
into the error of supposed compensation by over-estimating 
them after their decease. 



Eternity. 
Eternity is a depth which no geometry can measure, no 
arithmetic calculate, no imagination conceive, no rhetoric 
describe. The eye of a dying Christian seems gifted to pen- 
etrate depths hid from the wisdom of philosophy. It looks 
athwart the dark valley without dismay, cheered by the bright 
scene beyond it. It looks with a kind of chastised impa- 
tience to that land where happiness will be only holiness 
perfected. There all the promises of the Gospel will be a&« 
complished. There afflicted virtue will rejoice at its past 
trials, and acknowledge their subservience to its present 
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bliss. There the secret self-denials of the righteous shall be 
recognized and rewarded. There all the hopes of the Chris- 
tian shall have their complete consummation. 

Experimental Religion, 
It is the fashion of the times to try experiments in the arts, 
in agriculture, in philosophy. In every science, the diligent 
professor is always afraid there may be some secret which he 
has not yet attained, some occult principle which would re- 
ward the labor of discovery, something even which the assid- 
uous and intelligent have actually found out, but which has 
hitherto eluded his pursuit. And shall the Christian stop 
short in his scrutiny ? Shall he not examine and inquire tiu 
he lays hold on the very heart and core of religion ? 

Why should experimental philosophy be the prevailing 
study, and experimental religion be branded as the badge of 
enthusiasm, the cant of a hollow profession 1 Shall we never 
labor to establish the distinction between appearance and re- 
ality ; between studying religion critically, and embracing it 
practically ? between having our conduct creditable, and our 
heart sanctified ? Shall we not aspire to do the best things 
from the highest motives, and elevate our aims with our at- 
tainments? Why should we remain in the vestibule, when 
the sanctuary is open ? Why should we be contented to dwell 
in the outer courts, when we are invited to enter into the ho-' 
liest by the blood of Jesus ? 

Extremes in Religion, 
I have known many men who, from their dread of a burn- 
ing zeal, have taken refuge in a freezing indifference ! As 
to the two extremes of heat and cold, neither of them is the 
true climate of Christianity ; yet the fear of each drives men 
of opposite complexions into the other ; instead of fixing them 
in the temperate zone which lies between them, and which is 
the region of genuine piety. 

Extremes. 
Christianity may be said to suffer between two criminals, 
but it is difficult to determine by which she suffers most ; 
whether by that uncharitable bigotry which disguises her di« 
vine character, and speculatively adepts the fagots and the 
flames of inquisitorial intolerance ; or by that indiscriminate 
candor, that conceding slackness, which, by stripping her of 
her appropriate attributes, reduces her to something scarry 
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worth contending for ; to something which, instead of makiog 
her the religion of Christ, generalizes her into any religkn 
which may choose to adopt her. The one distorts her lovelj 
lineaments into caricature, and throws her graceful figure 
into gloomy shadow; the other, by daubing her over with 
colors not her own, renders her form indistinct, and obliter- 
ates her features. In the first instance, she excites little di- 
fection; in the latter, she is not recognized. 



Faith, 

As faith is of a spiritual jiiature, it cannot be kept alive 
without spiritual means. It requires for its sustenance ali- 
ment congenial with itself. Meditation familiarizes it with 
its object ; prayer keeps it close to its end. If thus cher- 
bhed by perpetual exercise, sustained by the habitual con- 
templation of the oracles of God, and watered with the dews 
of his grace, it becomes the pregnant seed of every Chnstiao 
virtue. __. 

Fame. 

The eager desire of fame is a sort of separation line be- 
tween paganism and Christianity. The ancient philosophers 
have left us many shining examples of moderation in earthly 
things, and of the contempt of riches. So far the light d 
reason, and a noble self-denial, carried them ; and many a 
Christian may blush at these instances of their superioritj: 
but of an indifference to fame, of . a deadness to human ap- 
plause, except as founded on loftiness of spirit, disdain 
of their judges, and self-sufficiept pride, I do not recollect 
any instance. 

Feelings, 

A person of a cold phlegmatic temper, who laments that 
he wants that fervor in his love of the Supreme Being, which 
is apparent in more ardent characters, may take comfort, if 
he find the same indifference respecting his worldly attach- 
ments. But if his affections are intense towards the perish- 
able things of earth, while they are dead to such as are spir- 
itual, it does not prove that he is destitute of passions, but 
only that they are not directed to the proper object. Ifl 
however, he love God vnth all that measure of feeling with 
which God has endowed him, he will not be punished or re- 
warded because the stock is greater or smaller than that of 
some others of his fellow-creatures. 
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Flattery. 

Did we turn our thoughts inward, it would abate much of 
the self-complacency with which we swallow the flattery of 
others. Flattery hurts not him who flatters not himself. If 
we examined ourselves keenly, we should frequently blush at 
the praises our actions receive. Let us, then, conscientiously 
inquire not only what we do, but whence and why we do it — 
from what motive, and to what end. 



Friendship, 

I have often been amused with observing what a magic 
transformation the same event produces on two opposite 
classes of characters. The misfortunes of their acquaintance 
convert worldly friends into instantaneous strictness of prin- 
ciple. The faults of the distressed are produced as a plea 
for their own hard-hearted covetousness ; while that very 
misfortune so relaxes the strictness of good men, that the 
faults are forgotten in the calamity ; and they, who had been 
perpetually warning the prodigal of his impending ruin, when 
that ruin comes, are the first to relieve him. The worldly 
friend sees only the errors of the sufferer ; the Christian sees 
only his distress. 

Gibbon. 

The preference of remote to approximating opinions is by 
no means confined to the religious world. The author of the 
'* Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire," though so pas- 
sionate an admirer of the prophet of Arabia, as to raise a sus- 
picion of his own Islamism ; though so rapturous an eulogist 
of the apostate Julian, as to raise a suspicion of his own 
polytheism ; yet, with an inconsistency not uncommon to un- 
belief, he treats the stout orthodoxy of the vehement Athana- 
sius with more respect than he shows to the " scanty creed " 
of a contemporary philosopher and theologian, whose cold 
and comfortless doctrines were much less removed from his 
own. [The person here meant was Dr. Priestley.] 



Good Works. 

One would imagine, that some who so loudly insist that we 
should be saved by works, must mean works of supereroga- 
tion, and that they depended for salvation on the transfer of 
the superfluity of the merits of others to themsel?es ; for it ia 
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remarkable, that they trust their future bliss most confidently 
to good works, who have the slenderest portion of their own 
to produce. 

The Gospel. 

Had the first apostles been men of genius, thej might have 
injured the purity of the Gospel by bringing their ingenuitj 
into it. Had they been men of learning, thej might hare 
imported from the schools of Greece and Rome, each from 
his own sect, some of its peculiar infusions, and thus hare 
vitiated the simplicity of the Gospel. Had they been critics 
and philosophers, there might have been endless debates 
which part of Christianity was the power of God, and which 
the result of men's wisdom. Thus, though corruptions soon 
crept into the church, yet no impurities could reach the Gos- 
pel itself Some of its teachers became heretical, but the 
pure word remained unadulterated. However the philosophiz- 
mg or the Judaizing teachers might subsequently infuse their 
own errors into their own preaching, the Gospel preserved its 
own integrity. They might mislead their followers, but they 
could not deteriorate the New Testament. 



Chrace, 

Grace being a new principle added to our natural powers, 
as it determines the desires to a higher object, so it adds 
vigor to their activity. We shall best prove its dominion 
over us by desiring to exert ourselves in the cause of heaven 
with the same energy with which we once exerted ourselves 
in the cause of the world. The world was too little to fill 
our whole capacity. 

Grace will not thrive abundantly in that heart which does 
not believe it to be the seed of glory. 



Happiness. 

Happiness is a serious thing. While pleasure manifests 
itself by extravagant gayety, exuberant spirits, and overt acts, 
happiness retreats to its own proper region — ^the heart 
There, concentrating its feelings, it contemf^ates its treas- 
ures, meditates on its enjo]rments, and still more fondly on 
its hopes ; counts up its mercies, and feels the consummation 
of them in looking to the fountain firora whence they flow ; 
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feels e?ery blessing immeasurably heightened by the heart- 
cheering reflection that the most exquisite human pleasures 
are not the perfection of its nature, but only a gracious ear- 
nest, a bounteous prelibation of that blessedness which is 
without measure, and shall be without end. 



Humility. 

There is no work which more clearly distinguishes that 
humility which has the love of God for its principle, from its 
counterfeit, a false and superficial politeness, than this — ^that 
while the last flatters, in order to extort in return more praise 
than its due, humility, like the divine principle firom which it 
firings, seeketh not even its own. 

Ignorance. 

I once lent a person of rank and talents an admirable ser- 
mon, written by one of our first divines. Though deeply 
pious, it was composed with uncommon spirit and elegance^ 
and I thought it did not contain one phrase which could of> 
fend the most fastidious critic. When he returned it, he 
assured me that he liked it much, on the whole, and should 
have approved of it altogether, but for one Methodistical ex- 
pression. To my utter astonishment, he pointed to the ex- 
ceptionable passage — "There is now no condemnation to 
them that are in Christ Jesus, who walk not after the flesh, 
but after the Spirit." The chapter and verse not being men- 
tioned, he never suspected it was a quotation from the Bible ! 

The Imagination, 

It is important that we should never sufler our faith, any 
more than our love, to be depressed or elevated, by mistaking 
for its own operations, the ramblings of a busy imagination. 
The steady principle of faith must not look for its character 
to the vagaries of a mutable and fantastic fancy. 

Indolence, 

A grave and sedate indolence, investing itself with the 
respectable attribute of moderation, eats out the heart's core 
of piety. These somnolent characters communicate the re- 
pose which they enjoy ; they excite no alarm, because they 
feel none. Their rule of observances is regularly brought 
in ; their list of forms is completely made out. Forms, it is 
true, are valuable things, when they are " used as a dead 
hedge to secure the quick ; " but here the observances are the 
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whole of the fence. The dead fence is not considered as a 
protection, but a substitute. The teacher and the taught, 
neither disturbing nor disturbed, but soothing and soothed, 
reciprocate civilities and exchange commendations. If little 
good is done, it is well ; if no offence is given, it is better; 
if no superfluity of zeal is imputed, it is best of all. 



Infidelity, 

AmcHig the triumphs of religion which we have wit- 
nessed, it is not the least considerable that, whereas Chris- 
tianity was originally charged with a design to overturn 
states and empires, we have seen the crime completely turned 
over to the accusers : we have seen the avowed adversaries 
of Christ become the strenuous subverters of law and gov- 
ernment. 

Innocence, 

Innocence can never be pleaded as a ground of acceptance, 
because the thing does not exist. Innocence excludes the 
necessity of repentance ; and where there is no sin, there 
can be no need of a Savior. Whatever, therefore, we 
may be in comparison with others, innocence can afford 
no plea for our acceptance, without annulling the great plan 
of our redemption. 

Justification and Sanctification, 

The two cardinal points of our religion, justification and 
sanctification, are near relatives ; they imply a reciprocal re- 
lation ; nor do I call that state Christianity, in which 
either is separately and exclusively maintained. The union 
of these manifests the dominion of religion in the heart, by 
increasing its humility, by purifying its affections, by setting 
it above the contaminations, the maxims, and habits of tl^ 
world ; by detaching it from the vanities of time, and eleva- 
ting it to a desire for the riches of eternity. 



Learning, 

What has been said of those who affect to despise birth, 
has also been applied to those who decry learning ; neither 
is ever undervalued, except by men who are destitute of them ; 
and it is worthy of observation, that as literature and religion 
both sunk together in the dark ages, so both emerged at the 
same auspicious era. 
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Learning has this strong recommendation, that it b the 
offspring of a most valuable virtue; I mean, industry; a 
quality on which I am ashamed to see pagans frequently set 
a higher value than we seem to do. 



Life. 

We complain that life is short, and yet throw away the 
best part of it, only making over to religion that portion 
which is good for nothing else. Life would be long enough, 
if we assigned its best period to its best purpose. 



Love of God. 

Our love to God arises out of want ; God's love to us, out 
of fulness. Our indigence draws us to that power which can 
relieve, and to that goodness which can bless us. His over- 
flowing love delights to make us partakers of the bounties he 
graciously imparts, not only in the gifts of his providence, 
but in the richer communications of his grace. We can 
only be said to love God, when we endeavor to glorify him, 
— when we desire a participation of his nature, when we 
study to imitate his perfections. 



Marriage, 

When young persons marry, even with the fairest pros- 
pects, they should never forget that infirmity is inseparably 
bound up with their very nature, and that in bearing one 
another's burdens, they fulfil one of the highest duties of the 
union. 

Milton, 

Milton was an enthusiast both in religion and politics. 
Many enthusiasts with whom he was connected, doubtless 
condemned the exercise of his imagination in his immortal 
poem, as a crime ; but his genius was too mighty to be re- 
strained by opposition, and his imagination too vast and 
powerful to be kept down by a party. Had he confined him- 
self to his prose writings, weighty and elaborate as some of 
them are, how little service would he have done the world, 
and how little would he now be read or quoted ! In his life- 
time, politics might blind his enemies, and fanaticism his 
friends. But now, who, comparatively, reads the Iconoclast 
tes ? Who does not read Comus ? 
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Music, 



I look upon the great predominance of music, in femak 
education, to be the source of more mischief than is suspect- 
ed ; not from any evil in the thing itself, but from its being 
such a gulf of time as really to leave little room for solid ac- 
quisitions. The monstrous proportion, or rather dispropor- 
tion, of life which it swallows up, has concerted an innocent 
diversion into a positive sin. I question if many gay men 
devote more hours in a day to idle purposes, than the daugh- 
ters of many pious parents spend in this amusement. All 
these hours the mind lies fallow ; improvement is at a stand, 
if even it does not retrograde. Nor is it the shreds and scraps 
of time, stolen in the intervals of better things, that is so de- 
voted ; but it is the morning, the prime, the profitable, the 
active hours, when the mind is vigorous, the spirits light, the 
intellect awake and fresh, and the whole being wound up by 
the refreshment of sleep, and animated by the return of light 
and life for nobler services. 



Natural Religion^ 

Even natural religion was little understood by those who 
professed it ; it was full of obscurity till viewed by the clear 
light of the Gospel. Not only natural religion remained to be 
clearly comprehended, but reason itself remained to be car- 
ried to its highest pitch in the countries where revelation is 
professed. Natural religion could not see itself by its own 
light : reason could not extricate itself from the labyrinth of 
error and ignorance in which false religion had involved the 
world. Grace has raised nature. Revelation has given a 
lift to reason, and taught her to despise the follies and corrup- 
tions which obscured her brightness. If nature is now de- 
livered from darkness, it was the helping hand of revelation 
which raised her from the rubbish in which she lay buried. 

Obedience, 

Scripture abounds with every motive to obedience, both 
rationaJ and spiritual. But it would achieve but half its work, 
had it stopped there. As peccable creatures, we require not 
only inducements to obedience, but a heart, and a power, 
and a will to obey : assistance is as necessary as motives ; 
power as indispensable as precept — all which requisites are 
not only promised by the word, but conferred by the Spiril 
of God. 
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Opinions. 

A religion which consists in opinions only, will not advance 
us in our progress to heaven : it b apt to inflate the mind 
with the pride of disputation ; and victory is so commonly the 
object of debate, that eternity slides out of sight. 

The finest theory never yet carried any man to heaven. 
A religion of notions, which occupies the mind without 
filling the heart, may obstruct but cannot advance the salva^ 
tion of men. 



Opportunities. 
A Christian cannot tell in the morning what opportunities 
he may have of doing good during the day ; but if he be a 
real Christian, he can tell that he will try to keep his heart 
open, his mind prepared, his afiections alive to do whatever 
may occur in the way of duty. He will, as it were, stand in 
the way to receive the orders of Providence : doing good is 
his vocation. 



Party, 
Would that it could not be said, that religion has her parties 
as well as politics! Those who endeavor to steer clear of all 
extremes in either, are in danger of being reprobated by both. 
It is a hardship for persons who, having considered it as a 
Christian duty to cultivate a spirit of moderation in thinking 
and of candor in judging, that when these dispositions are 
brought into action, they frequently incur a harsher censure 
than the errors which it was their chief aim to avoid. 



Philanthropic . 
Among the peculiarities of Christianity, it is one of the 
most striking, that they who, in Scripture language, love not 
the world, nor the things of the world, are yet the persons 
in it who are farthest from misanthropes. They love the 
beings of whom the world is composed, better than he who 
courts and flatters it. They seek not its favors nor its 
honors, but they give a more substantial proof of aflection ; — 
they seek its improvement, its happiness, its salvation. 

Quiet. 
We hear those complain most that they can get no quiet, 
whose want of it arises from the irruptions of their own pas- 
sions. Peace is no local circumstance. It does not depend 
on the situation of the house, but of the heart. True quiet is 
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only to be found in the extirpation of evil tempers, in the 
victory over unruly appetites; it is found, not merely in the 
absence of temptation, but in the dominion of religion. It 
arises from the cultivation of that principle which alone cu 
effectually smooth down the swellings of pride, still the rest* 
lessness of envy, and calm the turbiilence of impure desires. 
It depends on the submission of the will, on that peace of 
Qod which passeth all understanding, on the grace of Christ, 
on the consolations of the Spirit. With these blessings, 
which are promised to all who seek them, we may find tran- 
quillity in Cheapside ; without them, we may live a life of 
tumult on the Eddystone. 

Reiison, 
If the human reasoner despises Christianity, some Chns* 
tians are too much disposed to vilify reason. This contempt 
they did not learn of St. Paul. He never taught that to 
neglect an exact method of reasoning, would make men 
sounder divines. No such consequences can be deduced 
fi'om his writings. Revealed religion, indeed, happily 
for the poor and illiterate, may be firmly believed, and vitally 
understood, without a very accurate judgment, or any high 
cultivation of the moral powers. But without both, withmit 
a thorough acquaintance with the arguments, without a 
knowledge of the evidences, it never can be successfully de* 
fended. Ignorance on these points would throw such a 
weight into the scale of skepticism, as would weaken if it 
did not betray the cause of truth. In our days, an ignorant 
teacher of religion is a " workman that needeth to be asham- 
ed." He should carefully cultivate his reason, were it only 
to convince himself of its imperfections. 

Right. 
Nothing seems more difficult to settle than the standard 
of right. Every man has a standard of his own, which he 
considers as of universal application. One makes his own 
tastes, desires, and appetites his rule of right ; another the 
example of certain individuals fallible like himself; a third, 
and indeed the generality, the maxims, habits, and manners 
of the fashionable part of the world. 

Shame. 
Very young men, fi'om timidity, are led to risk their eter- 
nal happiness through the dread of a laugh, though thej 
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know that they have not only religion but reason on their 
side ; yet it requires a hardy virtue to repel a sneer, and 
an intrepid principle to confront a sarcasm. Thus their 
own mind loses its firmness; religion loses their support; the 
world loses the benefit which their example would afford ; and 
they themselves become liable to the awful charge which is 
denounced against him who is ashamed of his Christian pro* 
fession. 

Solitude, 
In complete solitude the eye wants objects, the heart wants 
attachments, the understanding wants reciprocation. The 
character loses its tenderness when it has nothing to love ; its 
firmness when it has none to strengthen it ; its sweetness 
when it has nothing to soothe it ; its patience when it meets 
no contradiction ; its humility when it is surrounded by de- 
pendents; and its delicacy in the conversation of the unin-. 
formed. Where the intercourse is very unequal, society is 
something worse than solitude. 



Truth. 
He who possesses a sound principle, and strong relish of 
truth, in his own mind, will possess a touchstone by which 
to try this quality in others, and which will enable him to 
detect false notions, to see through false manners, and to 
despise false attractions. This discerning faculty is the 
more important, as the high breeding of very polished society 
presents so plausible an imitation of goodness, as to impose 
on the superficial observer, who, satisfied with the image and 
superscription, never inquires whether the coin be counter- 
feit or sterling. 

Vanity. 
Vanity differs from the other vices in this ; thej/ common- 
ly are only opposite to the one contrary virtue, while this 
vice has a kind of ubiquity ; is on the watch to intrude every 
where, and weakens all the virtues which it cannot destroy. 
I believe vanity was the harpy of the ancient poets, which, 
they tell us, tainted whatever it touched. 



Works of Wit. 
Let us rescue from the hands of the profane and the im- 
pure the monopoly of wit which they affect to possess, and 
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which the J would possess, if no good men had written works 
of elegant literature, and if all good men totally despised 
them. 



Ztal. 

Zeal is not so much an individual virtue, as the principle 
which gives life and coloring, as the spirit which gives grace 
and benignity, as the temper which gives warmth and energy 
to every other. It is that feeling which exalts the relish of 
every duty, and sheds a lustre on the practice of every vir- 
tue ; which, embellishing every image of the mind with its 
flowing tints, animates every quality of the heart with its 
mvigorating motion. It may be said of zeal among the 
virtues, as of memory among the faculties, that though it 
singly never made a great man, yet no man has ever made 
himself conspicuously great where it has been wanting. 
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